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RHYTON OF ATTIC RED-FIGURED POTTERY 
signed by the potter Sotades (about 450 B.C.) 
Begarawiyah, Pyramid S.X XIV. 


Plate 1. 


AN OSTRACON DEPICTING A RED JUNGLE-FOWL. 
(THE EARLIEST KNOWN DRAWING OF THE DOMESTIC COOK.) 


By HOWARD CARTER. 
Plate XX, fig. 1. 


Amone the numerous limestone ostraca found in Lord Carnarvon’s excavations in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, No. 341' may be said to be of exceptional 
interest. If depicts in black linear drawing upon a splinter of limestone a male-bird of the 
genus Gallus of ornithologists, and tt appears to represent in tts early domestic form Gallus 
ferrugineus ferrugineus Gmelin, the Red Jungle-fowl. 

It was discovered during the winter season 1920-21, with numerous other ostraca— 
comprising notes and sketches upon limestone splinters of the workmen of the royal 
hypogea, in the lower undisturbed stratum between the tomb of Ramesses [X and the 
Eighteenth Dynasty tomb-chamber wherem the cache of Tkhnaten (Amenophis IV) was 
male, 

By the various strata above the thin crust of natural detritus covering the bed-rock, 
strata which comprise chiefly debris from the ancient excavation of the surrounding royal 
tombs*, this ostracon may be dated as not earlier than the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and not later than the period of the tomb of Ramesses IX of the Twentieth Dynasty, or in 
other words circa 1425—1123 nc. Certainly it is very improbable that it dates before or 
after the Theban New Empire (circa 1580—1090 b,c.) as the royal and private tombs in 
this particular locality, Bibin El-Mulik, belong solely to that epoch, the enrliest tomb in 
-the valley being that of Tuthmosia T and the latest the last of the Ranessides. 

Thus, we have before ua not only the earhest drawing of the domestic cock, but 
absolute authentic evidence of the domestic fowl in the form of the Red Jungle-fowl being 
known to the ancient Thebans between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries before our era. 
And, in all probability, this ostracon depicts the genus if not the actual species of fowl 
referred to in the famous Annals of Tuthmosis D1T*; wherein are mentioned birds that 
“bear every day” coming to Egypt among tribute from a country somewhere between 
Syria and Sinear, ie, Babylonia. 

The Galli are of purely Asiatic origin, and (rallus ferrugineus ferrugineus Gm. appears 
with little doubt to be the parent stock of the domestic fowl*, Its habitat is Farther India 
and Malaysia, iz. Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, Haman westwards to Burma‘, 


t Sequence number in Lhose excavations. 

* Called by Theo. M. Davis the tomb of Queen Tiy. 

0 The tombs in the near vicinity belong to; Ramesses IL; Meneptah; Ramesses VI; a tomb- 
chamber of the Eighteonth Dynasty made for the cache of Akhenaten ; and Ramesses 1X, 

4 1501—1447 nc, according to Breasted’s chronology. 

& Vide Danwts, daimals ond Plants under Domesheation, 1, pp. 243—246, 

* Dr P. R. Lowe, of the British Museum (Natural History), has kindly given me the following distri- 
bution of the different species and forma of Jungle-fowl: 1. Gallus ferruginena ferruginews Gmelin, 
Sumatra, Malay Pen. to Hainan weatwards to Burma (introduced into Tahiti, Tonga, and other South Sen 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch, 1. | 
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According to the Chinese tradition they received their poultry from the west—probably 
Burma or the adjacent countries, about 1400 Bc. 

Among the sacred books of the East we find in the Institutes of Mann that the tame 
fow! as food was forbidden, while in the wild state it was allowed to be eaten, indicatmg 
that it was domesticated when those laws were written’. Unfortunately very little 1s known 
as to the date of the Institutes of Manu, They are probably much older than their present 
form which Prof. Buhler! places somewhere between 200 Bc. and 200 a-D, 

In the Old Testament apparently no mention is made of the domestic fowl. 

According to Newton? and Sethe Jungle-fowl are figured on Assyro-Babylonian 
gems, but they hardly date earlier than the seventh century B.c. Upon this subject 
Mr Sidney Smith has kindly given me the following note upon the domestic fowl in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria: 

“There are several references® in bird-lists and omen-texts of the Kuyunjik collection 
to a bird, the name of which in Sumerian was written -fU%¢*} =/.Q] ~[J, meaning the 
‘epg-bird"’ ‘The Sumerian form gave rise to the Accadian Tarru and Tarlugallu, which 
became in Syriac 1. °52, gallus, cock. The history of the word clearly shows that the cock 


was known in Babylonia in the early Sumerian period, i.e. before 2500 n.c, The mention 
of the bird in omen-texts shows that it was subject to the same kind of observation in 
Babylonia as in Rome’. From the syllabaries it appears that it was also known by various 
epithets, viz. burrwmtu, ‘ parti-coloured,’ hakabanu, ‘the starry", and kudurranu", ‘the 
crested.’ 

“'The hen was most probably called turk", a bird known to be a domestic fowl from 
frequent references". It was used for festival offerings to the goddess Bau in the time of 
Gudea", and was kept, as were all the other domesticated birds, in great numbers by the 
temples. 


Islands). 2. Gulls jerruginexs Murghi Robinson and Klos. Pen. of India, N. of the Godavari and FE. 
to Assam. 3. Gallus ferruginens bankiva (Temm.). Java and Lombok, 4. Gallus lafoyetti Lesson, Ceylon, 
5. Gallus somnerati Temm, Indian Pen, & of a line drawn from Mt. Abou to the mouth of the Gadavari, 

1 Vide Auvaep Newros, Lncyol. Brit., x1 ed., x, p. 7. 

4? Soerwl Books of the East, vol. xxv; also see Bineycl. Brit, xt ed., x1V¥, p. 405, 

1 AcFaen NEWTON, op. ci. 

‘K. Seren, Fostechrift Friedrich Carl Andreas, Leipzig, 1916, pp, 109—116. 

& Collected and discussed by Huxcen, Trrnommma, Mitteifuagen der Vorderanatiachen tFeacllechaft, 
19008, pp. 4246 

* Gexovumuac, Herve d' Aesyriofagie, vol. 1m, p. 159, 

t See «g. Livi, xxu, 1, and Puy, x, 24. 

§ Smith suggests: “ Perhaps from a fancied resemblance of the points of the crest to raya of light”; 
but Dr Lowe haa pointed out to me that it was probably Gallus sonneratt Termm., of which the charac- 
teristic markings are tiny apote like stars. 

* So with Mursaven, Mf, V.A.G., 1904, No. 3, p. 18, against Hunger, foe, cit, ; this view is certain 
owing to phonetic readings on an unpublished Tablet Sm 644. 

© THopeac-Danets, Sumeriachs weal Abbadische Konigernachrifien, p 80, Anmerkung (i), doubts the 
identification with Syrine Lisjas, gris, crane, accepted by Jexsas, Mythen und Epen, p. 501. The 
rendering “hen,” generally accepted, seems to have been first suggested by Winckler in hia Sargon, 

1 See Mvss-Anvour, Dictionary, ach poce, and the references in Mxtsaxen, Babylonien wind Asayrien, 
pp. 222, 223, 

3 Tavasal-Daxoiy, op. cit, pp. 6-—81- 
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“The only representations of a cock in Babylonian art known to me are on a cone- 
shaped seal with oval base, illustrated in Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 538, reproduced 
in Meissner, Rabylonien und Assyrien, p. 222, Abb, 53, and on a cylinder seal, also illus- 
trated in Layard, now exhibited in the B.M., Table Case B, Assyrian Room, No, 89311. 
Since these seals are probably not earlier than the New Babylonian or Achaemenean 
period, they are of small importance apart from their interest as showing the religious 
significance attached to the bird at that time. A small bronze figure of a cock, exhibited 
in Wall Case 13, Assyrian Room, B.ML, No. 108376, is mall likelihood to be attributed to 
the Parthian period as showing classical influence. 

“The inscriptions of Tiglathpileser I[' mention, in the lists of Median districts, 
one called SS => ges Pe Mat Tarlugalle (pl), ‘the land of cocks’; amd it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this implies that the bird was introduced into Assyria and 
Babylonian from Persia, in accordance with the Greek name of the bird®. It was from 
Babylonia, clearly, that it was introduced into Syria, since it was there ealled ‘the 
Aceacian®.’” 

The ancient Greeks were well acquainted with the Red Jungle-fowl, Ii is sculptured 
on the Lycian marbles (cirea 550 B.C.) now preserved in the British Museum‘, and 
E. Blyth® remarks that it is there represented more as the true Jungle-fowl, the tame 
Galli having a more upright bearing than the wild, the latter carrying their tails in 
a drooping position’, No doubt this is correct, but it must be remembered that in these 
beautifully exeeuted bas-relief the birds in question are there represented fighting, their 
tails drooped, wings spread, hackles raffled, in attitude of attack, which can handily be com- 
pared with the common demeanour of a strutting tame cock, 

Pindar, the lyric poet of ancient Greece (cirea 522—445 8.¢.), mentions the species; and 
, ristophanes, the comic dmmatist and poet of Athens (circa 448 —355 4.0.), calls it the 
“Persian bird” (Ilepauds dpm) and jestingly “the Median” (Mijées), which suggests that 
+t was introduced into Greece through Persia, from whence it spread to Europe’. 

In Egypt, with the exception of perhaps one possible instance identified by Miiller, the 
domestic fowl is nowhere depicted upon the Egyptian monuments. The MS “w" bird of 


the hieroglyphic alphabet has been frequently named by Egyptologists as the chicken or 
chick of the domestic hen, but by Griffith’ as “the young of a partridge or quail.” It 1s 
without doubt the chick of the migratory quail, which sometimes breeds in the cornfields 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. From time to time I have had batches of chicks of this bird 
brought to me by the fellahin. They exactly resemble in character, colouring, and detail, 
the alphabetic “w" sign on the monuments. 

As LT have mentioned above, there appears to be a reference to the Red Jungle-fowl m 
the famous Annals of Tuthmosis II, which, among other valuable historical data, give a 
list of tribute for every year. Of the passage in the text that throws light upon our 


t Seo Rost, Keiluahrifttente Tiglat-pilesers I1f, Tontafelinschrift, UL. 31, 37. 

® For this Meissner refers to V. Hean, Aulturpfancen wud Howstiere, 6 Auflage, pp. 3264. 

© Jiwmuers, Abbodische Fremedwirter, p. 51. 

‘ Archaic Room, frieze No. 82, representing cocks and hens, from the acropolis of Xanthos in Lycia, 
8 Ibis, 1867, p. 157. 

® Vide ALFRED NEWTON, op. cit. ’ See Serax and Newrox, op. eit. 

+ fF. Lu. Gare, Beni Hasan Lf, p. 5, Pi. U1, fig. 15. 
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domestic fowl a comprehensive discussion is given by Dr K. Sethe in his Die Alteste 


Erwihnung des Haushuhns in einem Agyptischen Texte (Festschrift Friedrich Carl Andreas, 
Leipzig, 1916,pp.109—116). According to him the eighth campaign, of the year thirty-three 
(reign of Tuthmosis IIT), took the Egyptians far into Babylonia—named as Sngr=Sinear ; 
and that among the tribute of a land of which the name is unfortunately lost, but which 
is mentioned between Retenx (Syria) and Sngr (Sinear-Babylonia), there are named 
(Urkunden IV 700) Sen [IS iXor "4 birds of this 

d to the lacuna of this par- 


country ; they do,..every day.” Sethe in his discussion in rega 
ticular part of the text seems very rightly to prove that Bissing’s restoration Rf] <sing” 





(ie. “ they sing every day") is impossible, and that the remains of the bottom of the sign 
visible can only be restored as}. Consequently we must read il! ell! }o oo: “they 


bear every day,” which would mean “they lay eggs,” and the chances are strongly in 
favour of the birds referred to which “bear every day" being the domestic hen. Our 


+ ostmcon certainly bears out Sethe’s restoration and hypothesis, He concludes with an 


enumeration of the Coptie words for “hen,” “cock,” and “chicken,” which does not throw 
farther light upon the subject, 

Miiller* identifies with the domestic cock (?)a metal vase of Rhyton type among tribute 
of Aefiiu* depicted on the walls of one of the funerary chapels of the nobles of the New 
Empire, at Thebes—chapel of Rekhmaré¢ the vizier under Tuthmosis IT]. The vase he refers 
to takes the form of a bird’s head. It has a comb of very conventional type and two neck 
wattles analogous to those of a cockerel, a long facial marking commencing from the eye, 
epen mandibles, which in formation are in character with the beak of the Gallus family, 
and it is not nmprobable that Miiller’s identification is correct. 

The earliest examples in Egypt of the cock I have heretofore known were the red 
pottery vessels of ornamental type, such as would suggest children’s toys, in the form of 
cocks and camels, ete, which were found in the Biribi, W. Thebes, in Lord Carnarvon’s 
excavations during the years 1912-13, The cocka represented were of conventional type, 
such as may be found on the early Christian monuments. These examples could not 
possibly be attributed to a date earlier than Nectanebo of the Thirtieth Dynasty, and are 
more than probably of the period of the Ptolemaic vaulted-graves occupying the whole of 
the upper stratum of that site. 

_ ‘Thus our New Empire ostracon, now in the Ornithological Department of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, considerably elucidates. former diseussion on the 
subject of the domestic fowl. And, though it is only a very cursive memorized‘ sketch, 
it conveys all the characteristics of the Red Jungle-fowl, as one would expect those 
characteristica to he in its early domestic form. From Pl. XX, fig. | it will be seen that 
it is there depicted as in strutting attitude of a domestic bird, which suggests that in 
that early period its domestication was already accomplished. 

' Tom indebted to Dr Alan Gardiner for kindly giving me the essentials in Sethe's treatise. 

* Asien und Ewropa, p. 348, referred to in note p. 347. 

’ There is great uncertainty as to the whereabouts of this place name, Some archaeologists believe it 
to be Grete, while others Cilicia, Aeftin was tributary to Egypt under Tuthmosis IIl and probably 
conquered by that monarch. According to Dr H. B. Hat (Ancient Hist, of the Near Bust, Sth ol, n. 1, 
p. 293) it included the whole of the northern coast of the Mediterranean from Crete to Cilicia. 


‘I aay tnatnorized as one would hardly expect then so rare a bird would be taken into the valley by 
the workmen. 
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THE ELOQUENT PEASANT 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lrrv. 


Amona the few literary compositions which have survived from the Middle Kingdom, 
the tale of the Eloquent Pensant has the distinction of being one of the longest and the 
most complete. ‘The two fine Berlin papyri which contain the bulk of the text comprise 
three hundred and seventy-eight lines, if we disregard the overlap, and except towards the 
endl are practically free from lacunae. To this number of lines have to be added fifty-one 
more, from that Ramesseum pepyrus which, by a miraculous chance, has restored to us the 
lost beginning, not only of the Peasant, but also of the story of Sinuhe. Here then, dating 
from a period when literary papyri are not wont to show deep-seated corruptions, we have . 
4 composition consisting of nearly four hundred and thirty lines, an absolutely invaluable 
source of information for the grammarian and the lexicographer, But unhappily, much of 
the book has resisted previous attempts at translation. Twenty years ago sefolars were 
accustomed to stop short after the introductory narrative, the peasant's mine petitions to 
his judge being deemed wholly untranslatable. At that time, however, Egyptian philo- 
logical studies were making rapid strides, and a young German student, Friedrich Vogelsang, 
had the courage to take the story as the theme for his doctoral dissertation (1904). Not 
many years later, in editing « photographic facsimile of the texts in collaboration with the 
present writer, he prefixed to it the first attempt at a complete rendering'. In this first 
attempt so much of the meaning was elicited with comparative certainty that Maspero was 
able to include a French version, here and there displaying improvements, in the fourth 
edition of his Contes populaires de I'Egypte ancienne. In 1913 Vogelsang published his 
revised trinslation and commentary, a valuable though by no means impeccable piece of 
work*, Since that date the only contributions to the subject have been a valuable review 
by Grapow', three short articles of my own", and a very free translation, based on Vogelsang 
and Maspero, by Sir Ernest Budge*. 

The new rendering which I venture to submit to the readers of this Journal is the out- 
come of some weeks of cloge study during the past summer, when an opportunity presented 
itself of collating the original manuscripts in Berlin. I am deeply conscions of the 
deficiencies of my effort, and would gladly have added a few more to the notes of interro- 
gation which I have sprinkled ao freely over it. There are whole passages where I am 


| Hieratische Papyrus aus den Binighchen Museen aw Berlin, vierter Band: Literarische Terte clea 
Mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben con ADOLP Enman. J. Die Alagen des Bavern, bearbettet von F, Vountaana 
wed ‘Atas H. Garpivegn, Loipaig, 1908. 

2K. Serun, Untersuchungen cur Geachichte und Altertumabunde Aegyptens, Band vi. Aommentar zu 
den Alagen des Bavern, von Foiepnicn Voor.sasd, Leipaig, 1913. 

 Gittingische gelehrie Anceigen, 1013, nr. 12, pp. 725-51. T have found nothing belpful in the article 
by Lexa, Hecuetl de Travaws, 34, 206-31. 

* Proc, Soe, Bibl. Arci., 36 (1913), 264-76; 36 (1015), 16—23; 69—74, 

& The Literature of the Eqyptians, 1914, pp. 169-4. A summary, with some quotations, in Br 
Development of Keligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912), 216-26, 
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almost not to have divined the true meaning; but in offering some sort of trans- 
lation even of these portions I have acted upon a principle to which I attach the greatest 
importance: even a wrong idea is better than no idea at all,and progress in translation can 
only come by presenting to the critics some definite objective to tilt at. I have been at 
pains to study my predecessors very closely, and may therefore hope to have avoided, as a 
rule, modifications of the kind which the Germans compactly call Verschlimmbesserungen. 

To those without knowledge of the Egyptian language seme explanation why texts of 
this sort oecasion so great difficulty may be of interest, The meaning of the large 
majority of the words employed is either already known, or else can be elicited through 
comparison with other examples; but not the precise nuances of meaning, only the kind of 
meaning, its general direction and its approximative emotional quality. Taking into con- 
sideration the further facts that the absence of any medication of the vowels makes the 
distinction between the various verb-forms very difficult, and that Egyptian dispenses 
almost entirely with such particles as“ but" “ because” “when” “though,” it will become 
evident that texts of a purely moralizing character, where there is no concrete background 
against which the approprinteness of this or that rendering shows up unmistakably, must 
present extraordinary difficulties. The only basis we can have for preferring one rendering 
to another, when once the exigencies of yrammar and dictionary have been satished—and 
these lave large margin for divergencies,—is an intuitive appreciation of the trend of 
the ancient writer's mind. A very precarious basis, all will admit. Nevertheless, the 
number of moralizing texts which we now possess is not Inconsiderable, and everywhere like 
thoughts crop up and mutually confirm one another, Some confidence that we have succeeded 
in fathoming an old Egyptian sentiment may often be gained by noting how well the same 
setitiment, expressed in different but similar words, fits into other contexts, By slow degrees 
we are acquiring a fair working knowledge of the payehology of these ancient folk. 

The tale is a simple one, and may be left to explain itself. But not so the individual 
sentences within it. To make these intelligible to the modern mind it would often be 
necessary to depart so far from literal translation as to lose all the flavour of the original. 
I have, with few exceptions, preferred to be literal at all hazards, and if the result be 
inelegant, I would point out that my purpose has been linguistic and psychological, rather 
than aesthetic, "Those who, not unreasonably, object to footnotes will find plenty to complain 
of here; but the alternative, explanatory glosses interrupting the translation itself at every 
instant, would in my opinion have been infinitely worse. 

The tale of the Eloquent. Peasant challenges comparison with the story of Sinuhe, not 
only because both texts appear to have enjoyed popularity at Thebes during the Twelfth 
and following Dynasties, but also because the manuscripts are the work of the same seribes 
and have now found « resting-place 1 in the same museum. But whereas the simplicity of 
the story of Sinuhe, its conciseness, its varicty of mood and its admirable felicity of ex- 
pression make it a great literary masterpiece, the same praise cannot be given to the 
tale of the Eloquent Peasant. The narrative portions are indeed straightforward and 
unobjectionable, but the nine petitions addressed to Rensi are alike poverty-stricken as 
regards the ideas, and clumsy and turgid in their expression, The metaphors of the boat 
and of the balance are harped upon with nauseous insistency, and the repetition of the 
same words in close proximity with different meanings’ shows that the author was anything 


} Examples: irf mdw in B1, 92 100, 107; alm, see below p. 14, n. 1; af, BI, 117. 119, 


RS 


R10 
R20 
RK 30 
R36 


R 40 


R45 
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but a literary artist. It must not be supposed that the original makes any attempt to 
convey the natural clumsiness of speech of an ignorant peasant; on the contrary, the tale 
would lose its whole point if the notion that Rensi was a genuine admirer of the peasant’s 
eloquence were thus undermined. . 

‘So far as possible, my translation follows the longer Berlin text (B1); only where this 
fails or is unsatisfactory are R (the Ramesseum papyrus) and B2 (the second Berlin text) 
employer, 


INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVE 


There ines once a mon whose name wes Khunontp, a peasant of the Sebhet Hmitet'; and 
he had a wife whose name was [Ma jrye. 

And this peasant suid to her his wife: “ Behold I am going down tato Egypt to [bring] 
food thence for my children. Go now, measure out for me the corn which ts in the barn, the 
remainder of [last harvest's (7)] corn.” Then he measured out to her [sx (?)]* gallons of 
corn. 

And this peasant said to jis wife: “ Behold, [there are left over (7)]? twenty gallons of 
corn to (be) food for thee and thy children ; but make thou for me these six gallons of corn 
into bread and beer for every day in which Lf shall be travelling (?)]*. 

So this peasant went down into Eqypt, after that he had loaded Ins asses with rushes, 
rrmt-plants, matron, salt, sticks of......tyw, rods of Te-ehew*, leopard skins, wolf furs, 
bamboo (7)*, pebbles (7), tum-plants, hprwr-plants, sthwt, siskwt, miswt-plants, snwt-stones, 
Ch{?]w-stones, lbs?-plants, inbi-plants, doves, norw-birds, wgs-birds, whn-plants, thsw-plants, 
gnent, earth-hair, inst,—full measure of all the goodly products of the Sekhet Hmiiet, And 
this peasant departed southward teward Nenésu? and arrived in the vicinity of Per-fofi to 
the north of Medéne*; and he found a man standing on the river-bank named Dhutnakht, the 
son of a man whose name was Isry, a vassal of the high steward Rens, the son of Meru. 

And this Dhutnakht said, when he saw asses belonging to this peasant which were desirable 
in his heart; “ Would that I head some potent dol" that I might steal away the belongings of 
this peasant withal!” Now the house of this Dhutnakht was on the riverside path, which wax 
narrow and not broad, equal to(!) the breadth of a low-cloth ; und the one side of it was wider 
weter, cond the other wader corn. 


t The modern Widy Natriin (“ Valley of Salt"); the old Egyptian name is iderutical in meaning. 

® ‘The traces dbo not suit “six,” bat this or some number approzimating it seems needed. It is not to 
he imagined that the peasant withdrew from the barn more than was required for his own immediate 
purposes, ‘The hitherte accepted inberpretation of the nitber in Kf as 2 inatead of 20 (on this point see 
Proc, &BA., 14, 425) makes the peasant treat his wife with incredible meanness. 

? Restoration very doubtful; [ap] me? 

4 Undecipherable traces; this conjecture, which js due to Maspero, seems superior to Vogelsang's 
“(that [I may live] thercon.” | 

‘ ‘Teikw, the Oasis of Faratra. 0 NE depicted Bore. 1, 14. 

? Na-nne, later Herakleopolis Magna, the medern Ebnis, This was the capital of the Ninth Dynasty 
to which Nebkauré*®, the Pharaoh of our tale (i 1, 73), belonged. 

® Spievelberg proposed (Gr. Litt, Ze, 1920, 259), on rather slender grounds, to identify Mant with 
Atfih; that town is, however, an the wrong side of the Nile for a traveller coming from the Widy Natriin, 

© fe, would-that | had some magical means. The word “potent” is added from the duplicate in the 
Butler papyrus 
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And this Dhutnakht said to his servant: “ Go, bring mea cloth from my house.” And it 
rested on the water and its hem on the corn’, Then came this peasant along the public road. 

And this Dhutnakht said: “ Have a care, peasant ; wouldst* tread on my garments?” 

And this peasant said: “TI will do thy pleasure; my course is a good one.” So he went 
wp higher. : 

And this Dhutnakht said: “ Shalt thou have my corn for a path ?” 

And this peasant acid: “My course is a good one. The bank is high and (our only) 
course ts under corn; and still thou cumberest owr way with thy garments. Wilt thow then 
not let us pass along the road }™ 

Therewpon" one of the asses filled its nouth with a wisp of corn, And this Dhutnakht 
said: “ Behold, J will take away thy ase, peasant, because it is eating my corn, Behold, it 
shell toil (?) because of tts offence.” 

And this peasant saad: “ My course is a good one. Only one* has been hurt, I brought 
my donkey on account of its endurance (?)*, thou takest it away for the filling of ity mouth 
with a wisp of corn, Nay, but I know the lord of this domain, It belongs to the high steward 
Rens, the son of Meru, It is he who restrains every robber throughout the entire land; and 
shall I then be robbed in hia (own) domain?" 

And this Dhutnakht said: “Is this the proverb which people say: the poor man's name ts 
(not) pronounced (save)" for his master's sake? It is I who speak to thee, and ut is the leigh 
steward whom thou callest to mind!" 

Then he took up a rod of green tamarisk against him’ and belaboured all his limbs there- 
with ; seized his asses and drove (them) into his domain. 

Thereupon this peasant fell a-weeping very Iitterly for the pain of that which was done to 
lim. And this Dhutnakht said: “ Lift not up thy voice, peasant. Behold, thou art bound for 
the abode of the Lord of Silence*!” 

And this peasant said: “Thou beatest me, thou stealest away my goods ; and then tabkesi 
thou the complaint from my mouth! Thouw Lord af Silenoe, give me back my chattels, so that 
I may cease to ery out to thy dixturbance®!" 

And this peasant tarried for ten long spaces over ten days making petition to this Dhutnakdt, 
but he paid no heed to it, So this peasant departed to Nenésu in order to make petition to the 
high steward Rensi, the sonof Meru, and found him as he was coming forth from the door of 
has house to go down into his barge belonging to the judgment hail™, 

And this peasant said: “ Would that I might be permitted to rejoice thy heart with this 


' Which of the two words means “fringe” and which “hom " is uncertain. 

* Reading in with B53, In the preceding phrase Are is probably the abstract noun from Ari “be calm" ; 
i Arw would then be practically equivalent to “be cautions.” 

3 R58 gives: “ Ho had just reached saying this word, when one of the asses, etc." 

‘ Sei, wisp af corn. 

* The determinative of motion seen in fatty R64 makes it highly probable that the word for “expodi- 
tions” or the like (see Vog.'s note} is here somehow involved. There is clearly an antithesis, and if we assume 
that dat, infty means “power of withstanding long travel” the comment obtains a good point. 

“In English the insertion. of “not.,.cave" seems almost essential to make the sentence intelligible ; 
even so the application of the proverb is poor, since the peasant has named only the master, not the man. 

" dt-f, not the particle ef (Peet verbally); this view is proved correct by Weatear, 12, 1 

* CE te fr Fire in late Egyptian, Dhotnakht seems to threaten the peasant with death. 

* Lit, “and thou be startled (1)," © Je. the official boat of the court-howe, 
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narration. Were it possible that a servant of thy choice might come to me, so that he might 
hear tidings from me to thee concerning it'?" 

40 So the high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, caused a servant of his choice ta go in Front 
of him? in order that he might bring tidings from this peasant concerming this Lami im its 
every aspect. Then the high steward Hensi, the son of Meru, laid an information against this 
Dhutnakht before the magistrates who were with hom, 

And they suid ty him: “ Prahably it is some peasant of his who has come to someone else 

45 beside him. lehold, that is what they use to do to peasants of theirs who have come to others 
hemde themaelves*, {3 1t a case for one's punishing this Dhutnakht on account of a trifle of 
natron and a trifle of sait? Let him be commanded to replace it, a0 that he may replace it.” 

50) But the ligh steward Kens, the aon of Meru, held Ina peace and answered not these 
magistrates, neither did he answer this peasant. 


Frrast PEerrrron, 


Then this peasant came to make petition to the laugh steward Rensi, the son of Meru, ane 
said : “ O high steward, my lord, greatest of the great, ruler af that which is not and of that 
55 which t*! Jf thou qo down to the sea of justice’ and sail thereon with a fair breeze, the 
skeet (7) shall not strip away thy sail, thy beat shall not lag, no trouble shall befall thy mast, 

thy yards (?)* shall not break, thou shalt not founder (?) when thou touchest (7) on the land. 
60 The current shall not carry thee off, thou shalt not taste of the evils of the river, thou shalt not 
see a frighted face. The darting fish shall come to thee, and thou shalt attain of the fattest 
fowl. Forasmuch as thou art a father for the orphan; ¢ a hennbermel for the widow, a brother for 
65 Aer that ts put away, an apron for him that i motherless’. Let me make thy name in this 
land in agreement with (7) every qood ordinance*—a mai es? of rapacity, a magnate void 
of baseness, a destroyer of falsehood, a fosterer of justice, one who comes at the voice of the 
caller, I speak; meyst thou hear, Do justice, thou praised one pratsed by them that are 

70 praised. Destroy (my) needs", behold I am heavy-laden. Prove me, behold I am in a loss.” 





TRANSITION TO THE SECOND PETITION. 
Now this peasant made this speech in the time of king Nebkaure, the justified. And the high 
75 steward Rensi, the son of Meru, went before His Majesty and said : “ My lord, I have found 
one of these peasants who is eloquent in very sooth, one whose goods have been stolen anoay ; 
and behold, he is come to make petition to me concerning it.” 


1 Lit. “so that I might send him to thee concerning it.” Similarly lelow in B1, 40-1. 

The peasant and the servant go on ahead of Rensi by land, so that Rensi is able at once to lay the 
matter before his colleagues on the bench, 

2 From this passage we learn that the peasants from the oases had each his own particular patron in 
Egypt, and paid dearly for it if they ventured to offer their services elsewhere. After “ beaide themselves" 
Bi, 46 meaninglessly repeata “behold, that is what they use to do.” 

‘A common rhetorical phrase for “ everything.” 

6 The following lines seem to be nothing more than an elaborate metaphor for Hensi’s successful and 

us administration of justice, which will find its own reward. 

« fore, see Nav., Mythe d Horns, 7, 5. 

7 As we might say: a shirt for him who has no mother to clothe him 

* The sentence is obscure, but the idiom r.Ap “according to law” suggests that r has this sense hers, 
and not “superior to" as others have supposed. Perhaps ra means here “attributes,” and Ap the “standard” 
with which these should agree: « ruler should be void of rapacity, and so forth. 

0 Emend afrw-i oa in E114. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. 1. : 
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Then suid His Majesty: “As thou lovest to see me in health, couse him to linger here, 


without answering aught that he may say. For the sake of his continuing to speak, do than 


keep silence. Then let it he brought to us in writing, that we may hear it. But provide for his 
wife and his children; behold, one of the peasants shall cor 
of his house', Further, prowide for thi peasunt himself, Thou shalt cause him to be given 
Jood, without letting him know that it is thou who hast given vt to him." So they gave him ten 
loaves and two jugs of beer every day. The high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, used to give 
if fo a companion of his, and he used to give it to him. Then the high steward Rensi, the son 
af Meru, sent to the mayor? of the Sekhet Hmilet concerning the making of food for the wife 
of this peasant, three gallons of wheat (7?) every day. 





SECOND PETITION. 

Then thia pecsont come to make petition to him a second time,and said: “O high steward, 
ny lord, greatest of the great, richest of the rich, whose great ones have one greater, whose rick 
ones have one richer, Thou rudder of heaven, thou beam of earth’, thou plumb-line that carries 
the weight, Rudder, diverge not; beam, tilt not; plumb-line, do not swing awry. A great 
lord takes (only) af that which has no lord, pillages (only) one". Thy sustenance is in thy 


18 tf roust be taken with fiw, and mean “to Egypt,” whence the required provisiona were necessarily 
obtained 

* ff bi-ft, the name regularly given to the headmen of villages, persons of lesser importance than the 
Agty-€ or “ counts”; the term ia almost translated in the modern Arabic atelé ef-beled. 

? Commonplaces of Egyptian imagery, Siw w ¢, of the king, fnacr, dédic, 37; so too afw nm pt, daw 
(n tf) in (rk, rv, 16. Grapow, from vilinble note thean parallels are taken, is inclined to preas the 
comparisons too far; the rudder is indeed that which guides, and the beam ia a firm and level support 
(cf. Pap. Leyd., 347, 5,9); but it need not be supposed that heaven and earth, which together constitute 
the univer, were detinitely conosived of as a ship and as a house respectively. 

* Afty ia the “plomb-lme” suspended just behind the tongue of the balance and serving to control the 
straightness of this; the manipolater is often shown steadying the pluml-line with one hand, and the 
scoles with the other. For Egyptian balances generally sce Ducros in dan. de Service, 9, 32 foll.; 10, 
240 foll. The simile of the balanoe of justice, which the western world doubtless owes to Egypt, seeme to 
appear first in “that balance (mAft) of Rat in which he weighs justice,” Lacav, Textes ref, 37, a The 
vixier ta called “the plummet controllmg the two regions, the post (wtar) of the balance (mist) of the two 
lands,” Prenat, /naer, Aver, 11, 82. The entire balance was named the mist (Peas., B1, 149), while teow 
(B 1, 06) is apparently the essential part of it consisting of the “beam” or “arms® (rani, B1, 166) and 
the “‘seales” (Aad, Bl, 393). The weight used in the sealos was called dbx (B 1, 166), but that at the end 
of the plumb-line (Ady) ia termed ¢h (1 1, Of), ar, at Beers, sicinas (this lank also Fyr:, 2908) The comparison 
of the administration of justice with the action of a balance ia much employed in our text. Some verbs 
used in commection therewith are ff “carry” the things weighed (B 1, 324) and hence “to weigh,” ga? the 
“tilting” of the iw (here hardly intelligible otherwise than as “ beam," B 1, 96), sam the “slanting " or 
“deflection” of the “plummet” (B 1, 96) and rt mwadw “to make swingings” or “oacillations,” of the 
Plumb-line (B 1,92); the antithesis to the three last seems to he 4? “to be straight,” of. the description 
of the vigier Reldhmeré!: “balance (irae) of the entire land, keeping aright (emfy) their hearts in ac- 
cordance with the plumb-line (Aft Afy); those with vacillating hearts (mede-i5), who have no straightness 
(ity €f?-on), them the red (iH) curbed" (Ord, 1v, 1076). Laatly, roi br gs apparently means to place 
more weight in one scale than is due, ie. to act partially, lit, “to place on (one) side," sea B 1, 96; the 
balance itself is the agency which dots this in B 1,313, It is characteristic of the poverty of our author's 
vocabulary that be uses the verb gar (B 1, 02) and awd (B 1, 100) in this very same passage in contexts 
where there is no allusion to the balance. 

* Obscure; | take the sentence to mean that the truly great lord never annexes anything which hns 
already a possessor, and deprives noane of anything except himself alone. Another possibility is to construe 
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house, a pint of beer and three loaves’. What conat thow expend in nourishing thy clients! 


95 A mortal man dies along with his underlings; and ahalt thou be a man of eternity? 


100 


105 


“Is it not wrong, a balance which tilts, a plummet which deflects, a straightforward man 
who is become « shirker?! Behold, justice escapes (!) from beneath thee, being expelled from its 
place; the magistrates make trouble; the norm of speech inclines to one side; the julges 
match at what he has taken(?)*. This means that a twister of speech from its ecuct sense 
mutkes travesty with i(1)": the breath-giver languwishes on the ground; he who takes has ease 
ciuses men to pant*; the arlitrator is a spoiler’; the destroyer of need commands its making; 


‘the town is its (own) flood; the redresser of wrong mukes trouble—" 


And the high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, said: “Js thy possession a greater matter 1m 
thy heart than that my servant should carry thee off *?" 

And this peasant said: “—the measurer of the corn-heaps converts to his own use; he who 
should render full account to another filches his belongings: he who should rule according to 
the laws commands to rob. Who then shall redress el? He who should destroy poverty (?) 
acts perversely", One goes straight onward through crookedness*, another gains repute through 
harm. Dost thow find (here aught) for thee(t)*? 


wb as vocative, and te understand fr wf as “selfishly”; “O lord great in taking, etc, plundering for 
(thyself) alone”; but several objections to this might be offered. 

ithe argument iinscurs to bei thou canst never exhaust thy treasure, for o man's sotual needa are 
small, and thou hast enough and more than enough to enable thee to feed all thy clients, Or dost thou 
nooumulate wealth in the futile hope that thou mayst live for ever? But master and servant muat die alike. 
—The Aww ia about four-fifths of a pint. 

* If this rendering, besead on an uncertain reading, is correct, ee fh must be Kew, Just alluded te under 
the metaphor of “the norm of speech.” Tip dvb is apparently the “standard” or “norm” in. speaking, 
writing or caleulation; see especially MAinad, title; Ptah. (ed. Divan), 48, 227, Below in B 1, 147. 162, 
ete, I have rendered it by * rectitude.” 

1 Lit, perhaps: “it is the fact that (pw) the perverter of speech in its exactitude makes a swinging 
(awd) with it.” From the entire context it seems evident that what the author wishes to express is that 
to speak of partial judges and greedy asessore involves «a contradiction in terms. The next few sentence. 
(down ox far as B 1, 108) give instinces where the action or epithet ascribed to a thing contains «a din- 
metrical contradiction of its name, 

 Vog.'s attempt to take s-/fv a transitive is contrary to the evidence ; and to interpret ¢// as such in the 
abaence of an object is intolerably hard. There is no real self-contradiotion in treating others in a certain 
way, and behaving otherwise oneself; but there is at least inconsistency, and this seems good enough for 
Egyptian logic, Aoi gfe: the Pharaoh waa said to “give breath” to his subjects, and doubtless the same 
metaphor might te applied to any great noble 

* Lat “the divider (of inheritances 7) is one despoiling.* 

* Rensi interrupts with a grim question: which is the more important to thee, the property thou art 
claiming or the certainty of the bastinads if thou persist in thy complaints? The peasant goes on with 
his own idea, not paying the least attention to Renai’s interruption. 

7 An alliteration; “acts perversely" is fr irt neniee; tranalated “awings awry” in B 1,92; see too 
Bi, 100. 

* Hfbb is connected with a word Afb for “scythe” (Crk, v, 161) and comes from a stem meaning “bent” 

or “crooked "; so of a crooked nose Pap, Smith, 5, 16, 21, and compare Afb the bent appendage of the 
crown of Lower Egypt. #/?i4 evidently means it eecolebdliven "alike here and in Adm. p. 107 (PL 18, versa 5}: 
and is determined with the scythe, the teeth of which are very clearly marked; in the Peasant example, 
for some reason obscure to us, two scythes are shown, 

A doobtful sentence, possibly meaning: dost thou find any application to thee in all this 
dleseription ? 
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"Redress is short, trouble is long’. A good action comes back to its place of yesterday", 


110 Sweh is* the precept, ‘Do to the doer so as to cause him to do’; this is (like) thanking a man 


115 


120 


135 


Jor what he does, the parrying of a thing before (its) casting, the order (given) to a craftsman. 
Would that an instant might destroy—make upheaval in thy vineyard (7), minish af thy 
lirds, lay low among thy wild fowl’, A seer is turned blind, a hearer deaf, a ruler is become 


unruly*. 
“ Thou......, Aast thou ever......! What wouldst thou do...... ? Behold, thou art strong 





and powerful. Thine arm is active, thy heart is rapacious. Mercy has passed thee by; how 


sorrowful 18 the poor man who is destroyed by thee’. Thow art like a messenger from the’ 


Crocodile-god’, Behold, thow surpassest the Lady of Pestilence’. If thou possessest nought, 
then she possesseth nought; if nought is owing from her, then nought is owing from thee: if 
thou doest it mot, then she does it not. He who has bread (?)* should be (7) merciful, the 
criminal may be(?) hard. Theftsare natural to him who has no possessions; and the snatching 
at possessions by the criminal, An ill affair, but inevitable (7)". One must not level reproach 
at him; it 8 but seeking for himself™, But thou art sated with thy bread, and drunken with 
thy beer; thou art rich......all....... The face of the steersman is to the front; (yet ?) the boat 
diverges as it pleases, The king is indoors, the rudder in thy hand; and trouble is aprend in 
thy wictnity. The (task of the) petitioner is long, parting lags heavily. What signifies™ he 

' These words, first rightly interpreted ly Guxx, Aer. 39, 102, strike the keynote of the entire year 
graph. Injury lasts long, redress is but the matter of a moment, A noble act finds its reward to-morrow, 


and obedience to the precept to act fisirly with a view to receiving fair treatment in return—the Peasant 


naively oblivious of the cyniciam of this ethical standpoint—is no leas practical and viseful a mode of con- 
duct than the giving of thanks, the anticipation of a blow, and the heceaaty of giving an order before the 
craftsman ¢an execute it, Tf only Rensi could be diverted from his eports for a single instant all would be 
well; for now he is become blind and deaf, utterly heedless of his officia) duties, 

* Memory or forgetfulness of “yesterday” are the usual Egyptian ways of describing gratitude or 
ingratitude, 

* Lit “it is indeed.” Similarly, the three comparisons used to ilustmte this proverbial maxim are 
introduced simply by “it is.” 

* Vogelsang and others have thought that in thia pasaage the peaaint wishes that Rensi might suffer 
what he himself is suffering; cf. the passage Adw., 13,4. This view does not take sufficient aecount af the 
word #f “moment.” Surely what is wished i4 that Rensi could be prevented for a single moment from 
giving all his attention to his amusements, a theme which we shall find elaborated below in the fourth 
petition (B 1, 206 foll,). 

* Pr followed by the old perfeot “to turn ont..." of. hers, 100, 21; 101, 6; 102, 6; and SIT. + BOUL, 
Louvre © 14,8, Sime, atusenr, evidently paronomastic; atnmoe is really “one who causes to stray.” 

* These two sentences are quoted from here in H1, 204-5 below, 

' That the Egyptian gods often acted upon mankind through the ageney of messengers (aunty) haa 
not been sufficiently emphasized hitherto; of. Book of the Dead, ed. Bupa, ch. 29, 1; 125, introd. 16 (Nu); 
Pap, Smith, 18,12, ‘The analogy to the Hebrew maf'ak “ angel" ix obvious and important. 

* Me tee sett Ar; this new reading is due to Mr Gunn. The Lady of Pestilence is Sakhmet, see my 
remarks in Votes on the Story of Sinwle, p. 32. The following seutences unconsciously contradict the 
statement that Rensi surpasses the dire gnddess Sakhmet, for they imply that Salk 
similar in all reapects—in their qualities, their failings, and their actions. 

* Dévaud (apd Grarow) reads ¢, whether rightly or not I am not sure. 

" Is ate an abstract noun meaning “emptiness” “default,” | 

" Lowe this rendermg to Mr Gunn. The argument ia: one tay excuse a needy man for his thefts, but 
net é tain ao rich as the high steward, 

© For tw and wos in parallelism, see ddm,p 107. Fok means “sunder" * divide” and here probably 
refers to the parting of petitioner and judge, a topic alluded to with other tering (iat, ret) in Bl, 254-5, 

* Lit. “ia” People are beginning to ask, who is yon man who tarries ao long with the high steward ? 
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who is yonder, men will be asking. Be shelter, that thy coast may be clear; behold, thy 
habitation is infested (7). Let thy tonque be directed aright, do not stray away. The limb of 
a moan may be his perdition (1). 

“ Speak no falsehood, take heed to the magistrates. It is a basket which .....8 judges*; the 
apeaking of lies is their herb, so that (?) it may be light in their hearts. Most abruntad of all 
men, wilt thow know nothing of my circumstances? Destroyer of every water's need (1), behold 
I have a course without ship. Guider to port of all who are drowning, rescue one who ts 


THIRD PETITION. 

Then this peasant come to make petition to him a third time, and saul: “0 high steward, 
my lord! Thou art Re®, the lord of heaven, in company with thy courtiers. The sustenance 
of all mankind is from thee, even like the flood, Thow art Hafpy* who maketh green the 
meadows and furnisheth the wasted tracts. Restrain the robber ; take counsel for the poor man; 
become not an inundation against the petitioner, Take heed to the approach of eternity’. 
Will to live long, according to the saying: ‘the dotng of justice is the breath of the nose.’ 
Deal punishment wpon him who should be punished, and none shall resemble thy rectitude. 
Does the balance deflect? Does the stand-balance tncline to one side? Does Thoth show 
leniency? (If so,) then mayst thow work trouble. Make thou thyself a seconder* of these three; 
if the three show leniency, then do thow show leniency. Answer not good with evil; put not 
one thing in glace of another’, How doth speech grow more than a rank weed", more than 
suits the smeller! Answer it not, (then) trouble is watered so as to cause a coating (1) to 
grow (i). There have been(?) three times(?) to cause ham to act (1), Guide thou the helm 
according to the sheet(?)", stave aff (?) the inundation according to(?) the doing of justice. 
Beware lest thou drive ashore (i) at the helm-rope(?). The true balaneing of the land i the 


(‘The image here evoked appears to be that of a river bank subject to the depredations of crocodiles, 
against which a beoth (1) called idw might serve asa refuge, For thw as 4 refuge against the crocodile, see 
below B 1, 179, 223, and probably also 297. In Egyptian imagery the impartial judge is o refuge, the greedy 
judge « voracious crocodile; for the latter see below Bl, 178—151, 224, and particularly Prahsotpe, ed. 
Dévacy, 168. The verb dn, of which Vogelsang has collected the examples 4. 2. 48, 164-7, appears to moan 
“infested with crovodiles." Sub mryt appears from mrw ah in Urk., 1v, 656 to be a semi-proverbial 

7 i. 

t Lit. “it ia the #aw-worm (7) of a man, o limb of him"; ie, perhaps, his tongue may be his undoing. 

Biren er Rerey menue, a bakes fos" frik and she. Hiss see (rh, iv, 768, 5; 763, & Perhaps am 
refers to the “vegetable” or “herb” with which it might be filled, In its case the simile would niean 
that the magistrates show a preference for telling lies, that being a lighter burden than strict adherence 
truth wad justice, 

4 The Nile God. 

‘In connection with the following, né4 “eternity” appears to mean “death” and all that lies beyond 
it; only the doing of justice can ensure loryg life, 

® Lit “a second,” ic, “peer” “equal” 1 render “seeonder” to preserve the play upon the numerala 

' ‘This precept is given also in the maxima of PtafAotpe, ed. Divacn, 600; aml a noble says in reference 
to his performance of the king’s commands that he “never pot one thing in the place of another,” Brit. 
Mus. 614, 9. 

* Sumy, doubtless some quick-growing and evil-smelling weed. The peasant here seems to turn to the 
contemplation of his own speech, which grows in proportion to the indifference shown to him; three times 
already be has heen forced to speak. Interpretation becomes very difficult and doubtful at. this point. 

* Can this possibly mean: guide thy ship as the wind demands, Le grant my plea in the recognition 
that otherwise I shall go on talking like an inundation | 
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160 doing of justice. Speak not falsehood, being great. Be not light, being heavy. Speak not 


165 


180) 


185 


falsehood; thou art the balance. Shrink not away; thou art rectitude. Behold, thou art on 
one level with the balance; if it tilt, then thow shalt tilt. Do not diverge but guide the helm’. 
Pull upon the helm-rope. Take not, but act against the taker, That great one is not greut 
who ts rapacious, Thy tongue is the plummet, thy heart the weight, thy two lips its arms". If 
thon weal thy face against the violent, who then shall redress evil? 

“Behold, thou art a wretch of a washerman, one rapacious to damage a companion, 
Jorsaking (?) his partner (?) for the sake of his client; it is a brother of his who has come 
and fetched*, 

" Hehold, thou art a ferryman who conveys across him who has a fare ; a straight-dealer 
whose straight-dealing is dulious*. 

" Behold, thou art a head of the bakeries (7) who does not sujfer one empty (?) in pass by 
in default (7)'. 

“Behold, thou art a hawk* to the common folk, living upon the meanest of the birds, 

" Behold, thou art a purveyor whose joy is slaughter; the mutilation thereof is not (inflicted) 
on Autre, 

“ Behold, thou art a herdsman, not...... Thou hast not to pay. Accordingly thou shouldst(?) 
show less* of the ravening crocodile, shelter being withdrawn (1) from the habitation of the 
entire land. Thow hearer, thou hearest not; wherefore dost thou not hear? To-day have [ 
quelled the savage one; the crocodile retires®. What profits it thee that the secret of truth™ be 
found, and the back of falsehood be laid to the ground? (But) prepare™ not to-morrow ere it be 
come; none knows the trouble (that will be) in it.” 

Now this peasant spoke this speech to the high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, at the 
entrance of the judgment hall. Then he caused two apparitors to attend to him with whips, 
and they belaboured all his limbs therewith. 

Then said this peasant: “The son of Meru goes on erring; his senses” are blind to what 
he sees, deaf to what he hears, misguided as concerns what is related to him, 


' In £1, 91 it was the helm which made sha, here the helmsaman, and in B 1, 222, the boat; a striking 
exmuple of the author's carclesanesn in using words 

* ft “take” means in effect “rob,” ax ite use in connection with the crocodile (see Bl, 224 and above 
pf. 13, n. 1) indicates, 

* As the text stunds, “its” has no noun to refer to; probably the entire sentence has become displaced, 
and should be inserted after “thou art on one level with the balance” in B 1, 162 

* Repeated from B 1, 106. * Le he regards the client as a brother? 

" Folk “sundered" “divided ap," Le, not to be reckoned upon, unreliable, 

* The clue to this obscure sentence is possibly to be found in the adverb dr-¢ and the fact that frt-€ 
meant “arrears.” The int was the department where bread, cakes, etc. were made and delivered daily to 
those authoriaed to receive them, The thought may be that this official gives no credit, 

* For tadr see Scairan, Ag, Xvnet?, Pl. 18, in w relief from Abustr, 

* Lit. “ make loss,” 

" The peasant claims to have cowed Renai and to have cheeked his rapacity for the nonce, Sex above, 
p 13, m. 1, 

OM), hitherto tronslated “justice,” sometime: in thia text stands in so marked an antithesia ta 
“falsehood” that the rendering “trth® ia imperative. To the Egyptian mind the two notions were in- 
separable, The thought ix: Renaj cares nothing that justice, so difficult to discern, should be brought 


to light. 
© The peasant seems to warn Renal Aeinat over-confidence in the frture: whe knows what may hoppen 
a# 4 Tesolt of his injustice 7 


Lit. “faee" which is used elsewhere both with a “to be blind” and with #4 “to be deaf* 
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* Behotd, thou art like a town not having « mayor’, like a company not having a chief, 
like a shep in which is no commander, like a band of confederates not having a leader. 

“ Behold, thow art a sheriff who thieves, a mayor who will accept, a district inspector* 
who should repress plundering, but is become a pattern for the criminal.” 





FourtuH Prrivion. 

Then this peasant came to make petition to him a fourth time,and found him coming forth 
from the door of the temple of Arsaphes', and said: “ Thou praised one, may Arsaphes, from 
whose temple thow art come, praise thee. Perished is good, there is no cleamng to i"; (yea, 
and) the flinping of falsehoud's back to the ground. Is the ferry-bout brought to land? (Then) 
wherennth® can one cross? The deed must be ejfected, however wnuntlingly(T)’. Crossing the 
river upon sandals, is (that) a good (way of) crossing? No! Who pray sleepeth (now) until 
daun? Perished 1s walking by wight, travel by day, and sujfering a man to attend to iis oun 
right cause, Behold, it avails not him who says u to thee: ‘mercy has passed thee by; how 
sorrowful ts the poor man who is destroyed by thee.’ 

* Behold, thou art a hunter who slakes his ardour, one bent on doug his (own) pleasure, 
harpooning the hippopotami, piercing wild bulls, striking the fish, snaring the birds". There is 

' Seo above, p. 10, 0. 2 

* Vogelsang strangely saya that a title Jné is “sonst nicht nachzuweisen.” [t occurs several times in the 
“ Duties of the Visier" inscription, Urh., rv, 1105, 10; 1115, 13; 1116, 6 (for better readings see Fanima’s 
edition in Aenad. Accod, det Lincet, xxV1 (1917), 23 fall. The correct form of the word sents to be tute, 
4 one concerned with disputes, These officials, together with their “overseers” and with the “district 
inspectors” (imwy-r w) have to report to the vizier on cases decided by them ((ri., rv, 1115, 13), and reports 
of the kind formed o regular item in the daily business of the visitor's diwhin (Urb. 1v, 1105, 10). Doubtless 
the cases with which the Infe was concerned were similar to those settled by his “ overseer" (lngy-r ing 
“overseor of dispiite,” see Monet in fer, 17,44). Of those latter we know a littl more: not only had thoy 
to settle questions concerning land (('ré,, rv, 1093, 2—86), but also they had to deal with thefts (Pap. Aad., 
30, 12). This latter faet londs point to the antithesis contained in our passage, 

2 Seo last note, 

' Ary-i-f, the ram-headed god of Nenésu, the capital where Rensi and the Pharaoh dwelt. 

* For fit eee Sin, B 159, 258, where the worl, identically spelt, forms part of the phrase fir Att “inter- 
ment,” literally “joining of the corpee (to earth)." The verb-stem i/) signifies “joi” “unite”; in an un- 
published collection of precepts (Petrie Oatracon, 11) 5 m seems thrive to mean “cling to”; the compat 
preposition m-) “in the midst of" appears to contain a masculine noun with the meaning ‘of “ company” 
“qeaociation™ or the like, The peasant describes here the losses and disorder caused by the neglect of 
justice. 

© Emend im (rm). 

1 Reading shpr ap m medal; of, m wadd-i «et “though I am unwilling” Pap. Aod., 36,42; om mada! ib-/ 
“though his heart is unwilling” (rt. 1v, 960, 3; sim. Abers, 70, 24 The construction ia difficult, but a 
good sense js obtained if we suppose the sentence to mean: even if the forry-boat tm out of nse, the river 
must be crossed, however rolictant one may be to attempt the impossibility of crossing on sandals, 

' A quotation from B1, 117-8. Vn dm n “it profits not”; the literal meaning seems to be “there is not 
successfal achievement to a person” from some cause or other, the cause being described by iry in Pers, 
Bl, 182; M72, 1, 6, and by a genitive in Mill, 1, 11. Griffith quotes PianhAd, 15 for the use of bu for 
“achieve snoces"; aoe tow Lebensmiide, 32, where pir donk, mdy-& hr [4] should be read. 

° The peasant doves: witht funey that Rew is 20 much addicted to sport that he can «pare no time 
to the administration of justice. The participles Af, at, pA and s&f graphically describe the very different 
methods of hunting employed in the four cases. Hit “tet loose” refers to the relaxing of the cord with the 
javelin at the ond of it after the hippopotamus has been struck; for the mode of hunting the hippopotamus 
see the description given by Diodorus and my comments Tomb of Amenemdet, 28; aod for the term Art 
see Lowere, C 14, 11; Lacan, Tertes réligieur, 20, 31. PA rou, Le. with the apear, 
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none quick to speech who is free from overhaste, and none light of heart who can be heavy (in 
sinking his) caprice*, Be patient that thou mayst discover justice ; curb thy choice (1)" so that 
one who ts wont to enter silently(?) may be happy. There is none over-impetuous who practiseth 
excellence, none over-quick (whose) arm ix sought, Let thine eyes behold; inform thow thy 
heart. Be not harsh in proportion to thy power, lest mischief befall thee. Pass over a case, 
and it will be twain’. Jt ia the eater who tastes; one addressed answers; the sleeper sees the 
nsion*; and ax to the judge who ought to be punished, he ia the pattern for the criminal, 
Foot, behold thou art hit, Dunce, behold thou art questioned. Baler out of water, behold thou 
art entered”. Helmaiman, let nut drift thy boat. Life-giver, suffer one not to die. Destroyer, let 
one not be destroyed. Shade, act not as the sun-heat. Shelter, let wot the crocodile aeize’. The 


225. fourth time of making petition to thee, shalt I spend all day at it?” 


2 
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Firta PETirion, 
Then this peasant came to make petition to him a fifth time, and said: “0 high steward, 
my tord! The fisher of hwdw-fishes makes... the,...yw. slaye the fiah that chances (2), the 


) piercer of fishes plays (1)" the “wbb-jishes, the dibhw......, the netter of fish ravages the river. 


Rehold, thou art in like case". Despol not a humble man of his possessions, a feeble man 
with whom thow art acquainted. The poor man's possessions are breath to him, and one who 
takes them away stoppeth up his nose. Thou wast appointed to hear pleas, to decide between 
suitors, to repress the brigand ; and behold, what thou dost is to support the thief. One puts 
faith in thee, and thou art become a tranagressor, Thou wast set for a dam unto the poor 
man, take heed lest he drown; behold, thou art a swift current to him™,” 


SIXTH PETITION, 
Then this peasant came to make petition to him a sixth time, and said: “O high 
steward, my lord! (......... ) Every (true judgment (?)"*) lessens falsehood and fosters truth, 


 Renst is so much in « hurry that he is unjost. Wer, cf. mde r wih, cwty etr+f, Thebes, tomb 110, stela, 

* For dns, elsewhere parallel to Arp “sinking” (“suppressing”) and to fma “hiding,” see Vogelsang’s 
note; sir Ad seems to signify the desires prompted by the body, the lusts Je ate meane literally “ heavy 
as to device of the body," 

7 Vogelsang suggests aft. 

* For Ajt war-k, of, Brit. Mus, 014, 9—10; Proc. SBA. 18, 201, 3. 

* fe. will prove twice as troublesome. 

* Three instances of cause and effect; as surely as the effect follows the cause in these three cases, so 
surely will a reprehensible judge prove a pattern to the criminal, 

* This apparently means: the more thou seekest to stem my torrent of apeech, the more thou art 
overwhelmed by it; ‘é(i) appears to be passive. Pal mir has, however, a different meaning below in 


Bl, 278-9. 
* See above, p. 13, 1. 1. © Lit. the comer-fish (iy), 
™ Reading Af as in B11, 206. The eupposed meaning “play” a fish is rendered probable by the use of 


this word in the legend to a scene of angling, Beni Hasan, 1, 20, quoted by Vogeluang. 

" The foregoing sentences, full of unknown words, appear to characterize the various kinds of fishormen 
as all equally croel. Renai ia then compared to a fisherman. 

© Lit “it ia the uplifting (fw!) of the thief which is done of thee,” 

@ Lit “his flowing water.” The determinative of the man at the end is strictly illogical, belonging only 

The scribe appears to have skipped a line in copying his original, ‘The subject of afi’: /, lit. “makes 
light (1}," was probably some neuter notion, to judge from the comparisons which follow. Shpr and afte 
may be talon as tom-/‘forme with omitted subject; of B1, 112 and with finn J, Bl, 22-4, 
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fosters good and destroys ev[il]; even as satiety comes and ends hunger, clothing and ends 
245 nakedness; even as the sky becomes serene after a high storm, and warms all who are cold; 
even asa fire which cooks what ia raw, and aa water which quenches thirst, See with thine 
(own) sight: the arbitrator is a spoiler’; the peace-muker is a creator of sorrow; the 
250 smoother over (of dijferences)* is a creator of soreness’; the purloiner diminishes justice, 
(while) he who renders full and good account—ithen justice ix neither filched from nor yet 
overflows in excess(?)’. (But) if thou takest, give th thy fellow, thou mouther(?)* void of 
straight-forwardness. 
255 “ My sorrow leads to separation, my accusation" bringeth departure; one Inows not what 
ign the heart’, Be not sluggish, but deal with the charge’. If thow sever, who shall join”? 
The boat-hook (?) us in thy hand like a free(?) pole, when deep water has been found (7. If 
the boat run aground (7) it is pushed off (f); but(?) its freight perishes and is lost(?) on every 
260 (sand-)bank (7)", 
“ Thou art instruoted, thou art clever, thou art fair, but not through despoiling™, (And now?) 
thou tokest the likeness(?) of all mankind. Thy affairs ave all awry; the perverter of the 
265 entire land goes straight onword™, The cultivater™ of evil waters his plot with wrongdoing so 
as to make his plot grow with falsehood, so as to water trouble for eternity(?).” 


© Repeated from 61, 101. This and the following sentences describe what actually is, in strong contrast 
with the vision of what might be that ix envisaged in the preceding comparisons, 

2 Shot, lit, “making even.” erate Oré., wv, 871, @. 

' For the words here employed see above Bi, 106, MWA Mh afr i is either a casus pondena, or else an 
imperative: “render good full account, and justice etc.” 

* Woyt is probably the word for “jaw” used fur this one occasion as & inetaphor for a man who talks 
futilely ; henee the determinative. 

* Beading erfiy-i (from ark: i f) with B 2, 4. 

' The peasant foresces that the intensity of his sorrow and the violence of his reproaches must lead to 
& breach, and he warns Rensi that the moment inay be nearer than the latter imagines. The parting 
company of judge and petitioner is alluded to in several passages of our text: above in B1, 129 ( fk) and 
below in Bl, 272+ 281 foll.; B2, 114 

* Smit “charge” “accusation” as often later and in Coptic; see my Jnseription of Mes, 1, M4. 

® For the antithesis fdl...ta, see Cairo afela 2043, a 13. 

© The word ‘A/-sue, determined here with the sign for wood, occurs with the determinative of metal in 
the biographical text from the tomb of Rekhmeré ({rl., tv, 1077, 3) in a passage which may be rendored 
thus, with the belp of the additional readings afforded by my own collation: “Behold, | am (mé wi m) a 
bontman of his, ignorant of sleep night and [day) alike. I pass my time (‘A¢-! Aena-2), my heart attentive 
to prow-rope and stern-rope, the biwt- hooke (1) ie not idle (fer) in nay pared: ( (Ar wy-E) 1 being vivilant 


for (Ar) any chance of grounding Be = [se nA i). © The unknown verb mri seems so clearly connected 
matt 


with mryt “bank” that the meaning of A?-mee (“water-fighter™) appears almost inevitably to be * boat- 
hook” “pole” for puntiyg and sounding, For this a synonym may be mri in B 1, 278, where (ht+a-f mri-i, 
lit, “I have fought, my pole” may mean “T have plied my pole in order to liberate the boat from the 
aind-banks” In the present passage AY wn, lit, “open stick” conatitutes a difficulty; does wa signify 
“free” from obstacle, a notion suggested by the reauit arising from the opening of « door} Sp 0 meey dpe 

when an oceasion of water haa happened”; this conveying no meaning in English, | have paraphrased 
freely. The inuage seems to depict Rensi as inviting tat his hold on the administration of the land, as out 
of his depth, 

th A very obscure passage, the text differing in the two manuscripta. For ¢f... tf, of. below B 1, 29%, 

'? Renai is certainly more learned and clever than others, but not through hnving plundered. Now he 
puts himeelf on the same level as everyone else, with the result that all yors wrong in the leadorless land. 

® For ¢# similarly used see Bl, 107. But B2, has ‘hf 9 fe eb as an epithet; thia T do not understand, 

4 Kony, lit, “ gardener.” 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1m 5 
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SEVENTH PETITION. 


Then this peasant came to make petition to him a seventh time, and said: “O high 
steward, my lord! Thou art the rudder of the entire land; the land sails according to thy 
command. Thou art the peer of Thoth, judging without inclining to the one side. My lord, be 

270 patent, so that a man may invoke thee concerning his own right cause. Let not thine heart 
be restive; wt beseems thee not. The far-sighted man is short tempered’; brood not on that 
which is not yet come; rejoice not at that which has not yet happened. Forbearance prolongs 
companionship*, Destroy a matter that ts past®. One knows not what is in the heart® 

275 0“ Lhe subverter of law, the infringer of the norm, there is no poor man can live whom he 
pillages, if (1) justice address him not*, Verily, my belly was full®, my heart was heary- 
laden; there issued forth from my belly on aceount of the condition thereof. It was a breach 
in the dam, and its water flowed; my mouth opened to speak. Then did I ply my sounding- 
pole (?)'; I baled out my water; J ventilated what was in my belly: I washed my soiled 

280 linen, (Now) my utterance is achieved; my misery is concluded in thy presence; what 
requirest thou yet*! 

“Thy sluggishness will lead thee astray. Thy rapacity will befool thee, Thy apathy(?) 
will beget thee enemies, But wilt thow ever find another peasant like me? A sluggard— 

285 will a petitioner stand at the door of his house? There ie none silent whom thou hast 
caused to speuk, none sleeping whom thou hast awakened, none downeast® whom thou hast 
enlivened, none with shut mouth whom thou hast opened, none ignorant whom thou hast eaused 
to know, none foolish whom thou hast taught; (albeit ?)" magistrates are the eapellers of 
mischief and the lords of good, are artists to create whatever tx and joiners together of the 
head that vs cut off.” 


' Gunn showa (Rec. 39, 102) that Aw?-1b (perhaps “peavish" or apprehensive") is the opposite of 
fr-ib “the serene mood in which the mind is free to face the future or the past without the checks of dread 
or regret respectively.” Commenting on thia passage Gunn writes well: “that is, he who looks too far 
forward becomes anxious, depressed; take things as they come.” 

? Lit “makes long in a friend.” The peasant represents himself as 2 companion whom Ronsi would be 
sorry to lose. He should therefore be patient, and review the whole case afresh, without fretting and 
wondering what is going to come of it all, The key-note of the jMisaage appears to he wdA+é in Bl, 260. 

1 Obscure. Perhaps the sense may be: “let wa start afresh." 

‘See above Bi, 256 and the note p. 17, u 7. These words appear to contain a warning, that if 
impationcs or ill-temper is shown, the peasant may not come again. 

* Hb? kp, fd tp-hsh; the reference appears to be to Dhutnakht and thoee like him, who pillage and are 
not brought to justice, 

" The peasant recalls the whole history of hia mental trials. That we ought here to rendor in the past 
tense ja indicated by *A¢ *thermupon” in Bl, 278, . 

' Soo above, p, 17, 0, 10, 

* Dr means “need” “deficiency.” A widow's need, Stut 3,5; Anma wk oom dérk “take a friend to 
thyself in thy need,” Turin wooden tablet; “my need (predicament) aroee from what I had done,” Pap, 
fetr, 11164, 121. Later there has been much confusion between rilr und ravt, both used aa compound 
prepositions with the approximative meaning “to compensate for.” Here the sense is: whet more can 
you want ? 

* In both manuscripts Ar is followed by a-horigontal stroke which might be either n or the plural 
strokes; neither reading is easy to explain. 

” The six sentences which precede illustrate Rensi's unhelpful attitude to his fellow-men, whereas the 
lust four statements in this petition generalize concerning the virtues of the magistrates as such, It seems 
needful, accordingly, to supply a concessive particle like “although® “whereas” at this point, — 
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EIGHTH PETITION, 


Then ths peasant came to make petition to him an eighth time, and said: “0 high steward, 
my lord! Men suffer o far’ fall through greed. The rapacious man lacks success, but he has 
a success in failure*. Thou art rapacious and it heseems thee not; thou stealest and it benefits 
thee not; thou who shouldst (7) suffer a man to attend to Ais own right cause". It is because 
thy sustencnes ia in thy house'; thy belly is full; the corn-measure flows aver and, when if 
shakes (2), its superfluity is lost on the ground’, 

“O thou who shouldst(?) seize the robber, and who takest away the magistrates, (they) were 
made to redress trouble; they are shelters for the indignant®; the magistrates, (they) were 
made to redress falsehood. No fear af thee causes me to make petition to thee. Thaw per- 
cevest not my heart’; a silent one, who turns him ever back to make reproaches to thee. He 
does not fear him to whom he makes his claim*; and his brother is not to be brought to 
thee from out of the street”. 


“Thou hast thy plot of ground in the country, and thy querdon™ in the domain, Thy 
bread ia in the bakery, and the magistrates give to thee. And (yet) thou takest! Art thou a 
robber? Are troops brought to thee to accompany thee for the divisions of the ground-plots”? 

“Do justice for the Lord of Justice, the justice of whose justice existe™. Thow reed-pen, 
thou papyrus, thou palette, thou Thoth, keep aloof from the making of trouble. When what 
iv well ia well, then itis well” But justice shall he unto everlasting. It goes down into the 


1 OR fire Aty wi “ he falls for off" like a leaf, Anast., 1,10, 6-6. 

2 Lit. “is void of an oceagion, but there is his occasion of failure.” There seems to bea play on words : 
if Rensi does not succes! in his rapacity, at least he ancceeds in missing his aim, 

1 See above B 1, 202 and for spf a wa mi alan B1, 270; B2, 109, 

‘ Repeated from B1, 03, Rensi has no antisfaction from his rapacity, since he ia rich far beyond his 
personal needs. 

* Pew means “exons” “surplus,” rather obscurely below Bl, 324-5 but quite clearly elsowhere: 
Hard math, pap. §4; Hee, 1G, 57; a Tv, 118, 17; 122, 11; 510, 10. For #f w ¢?, lit, “perish ta the 
ground,” see leas literally above, B 1, 

" Of, Cré,, 1v, 972, 5 

Tt is, in point of fact, not easy here to perceive the peasanut’s heart; but probally he is pretending 
that, ao fur from his feeling fear or respect for Rens, he now comes for Renai’s own good, Hence the pions 
counsels given in Bi, 306 foll_ 

* Tit, lit. “raise” is a verb with important developments. It comes to mean “raise the arms in 
sopeilicntion,¥ whence the word for “client” (Rl, 94. 170 and often). Then with dutive of the person 

“make a claim upon” Pradfofpe, ed. Divacn, 164. 169, and hence the noun te? “a claim” iid. 310. Here 
we have dative of the person and accusative of the thing. Finally, a meaning “ beseech” a person ia evolved ; 
pee below B2, 106. 

® The peasant boasts that his equal is not to be found at every street-corner, See above B 1, 283 for 
4 similar thought. 

® Perhaps hore “land” given by the king as a reward. 

W Afat-t, lit. “together with thee.” The sense in: dost thou take troops with thee to enable thee to 
steal, when thou dividest up the ground-plota | 

@ By “the Lord of Justice” the sun-god Ret is possibly meant, sincs it is he who “lives by justice” 
aod to whom belong the siles in which justice is weighed (see above p, 10, 1m. 4); ef, also the prenomen 
af Amenophis [1], Vimer-*, But as Vogelaang shows, various other gods aluo own the title; it is by no 
means certain that the writer had any identification at all in his mind. 

Hl #frti {also Pap. Smith, 19,2) and ite plural Artiwny ({orf., 421; Mutter u, Krad, 8, 6-9; and often) 
are always optative in moaning. 

“4 The peasant has shown himself fond of « jingle (B1, 89. 120. 304), but this is the first time that he 
has descended to utter inanity. 
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necropolis with him who doeth it; he is buried and the earth envelups him; and his nome vw 


not obliterated upon earth, but he is remembered for goodness, Such is the norm in the word 
of god’. Ishe a balance? It does not tilt, Is he a stand-balance? It does not incline to 
one side. Whether I shall come or another shall come, do thou address (Atm); answer not as 
one who addresses a silent man, or as one who attacks him who cannot attack. Thow dost 
not show mercy; thou dost not weaken (?); thou dost not unnililate(?)*; and thou givest me 
no reward for this goodly speech whick comes forth from the mouth of Hee himsel?. Speak 
justice, and do justice; for it is mighty, it is great; it endureth long, its trustworthiness (1) if 
discovered, it bringeth unto revered old age. Does « balance tilt! (If so), it is (through) ite 
scales which carry the things’, No inequality® is possible to the norm, A mean act attaineth 
not to the city; the hindermoat (7) will reach land” 


NINTH PETITION. 


Then this peasant came to make petition to him a ninth time, and said: “O high steward, 
my lord! The tongue of men ie their stand-balance. The balance u is which searches out 
deficiencies®, punishment upon him who should be punished, and none shall resemble 
thy rectitude’ ..... falsehood, tts business (1) is settled (1), Truth returneth confronting it(?)*, 
Truth is the wealth (?) of falsehood; it causes to flourish (?), it is not......ed. Jf falsehood 
walk (abroad), it strayeth, i doth not cross in the ferry-boat, it maketh no progress (7). As for 
him who grows rich through it’, he hath no children, he hath no heirs upon earth, He who 
acils with it (for a cargo)", reaches not land, his boat does not moor at its city. 

* Be not heavy, who are not light"; do not lag, who dost not haste. Be not partial™; do 
not listen fo (thy) heart. Veil not thy Face from one whom thou knowest. Be not blind to one 
whom thou hast beheld. Rebuff not him who puts a claim upon thee". Forsake thou™ this 


' fe such is the law laid down by ancient god-given anthority. 

? Theae three sentences, to which B42, 81 adds a fourth “thou dost not retire,” possibly mean that 
Rensi adopts no attitude whatecever, but shows himself entirely impassive; he does not give the pensant 
any reward for all his eloquence. 

2 The peasant represents himaelf aa inspired iy Het, 

Tf the balance tilts, the fault is with the scales that carry the weights and the things to be weighed. 
The balance iteelf cannot tilt, if iu good order. | 

* Pr really “surplus” see above p. 19, 0, 6, Apr w “be possible to,” see Gunn's note Hee, 39, 106, 
n. 2. The balance is regarded as the norm, and this is not susceptible of exonas or inequality in any 


( Jeo man's speech betrays his true nature. 
* It is assumed in my transletion that these sentences should be ometided as above in B1, 147-8. 
* The churacterization of falsehood which follows is exceedingly obscure, especially im tts opening 
sentences, where we are forced, on nacoount of the antithesis, to translate m/f‘? aa “truth,” as above in B 1, 
182. Lf r-"it be the compound proposition * “opposite,” then the thought must be that falsehood is always 
Sreieoni an eee trath, which indeed is the possession, the better part, or the “wealth” (Ar!) of falsehood. 

* Reading Arf with the marginal correction 4r for Jr. 

Lit. “under it," ie “carrying it.” 

“Lit. “be not heavy, thou art not light,” The paralleliam with jim eugvests that dna here means slow- 
moving, #2 in Bl, 200. Perhaps the peasant means: be not more heavy than thou canst help, thou art 
certainly not ight. In B 1, 150-00 we found the opposite: “be not light, being heavy"; perhaps at that 
juncture Rens wns-urged not to be too hasty to judge, while here he i¢ naturally urged not to be too slow. 

@ Nia‘, see tay note, thia /ournal, 1, 26, n. 3. 

i Ta! he, see above p. 10, n. 8, 

M Afb m, lit, “come then down from.” J] owe this guggestion ta Mr (sun. 
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B2 sluggishness, in order that thy maaim ‘ Do (good) unto him who does (good) to thee may be 
reported, yea in the hearing of all monlind, and im order that(?) a man may invoke (thee) 
110 concerning hia own right cawse®, A sluggard has no yesterday?; one deaf to justice has no 
companion; the rapacious man has no holiday, He against whom accusation w. brought (?) 
hecomes a poor man, and the pooP man will be @ petitioner; the enemy becomes a slayer (?)*. 
115 Behold, I make petition to thee, and thou hearest it not. I will go and make petition on thy 
behalf to Anulis®.” 





(CoNCLUSION, 


Then the high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, caused two apparitors to go and bring 
him back", And this peasant was afraid, thinking that it waa being done tn order to punish 


him for thiz speech which he had spoken. 

120 = And this peasant said: “ The approach of a thirsty man to the waters, the reaching of a 
suckling’s lips after walk, such is a death which has been desired to be seen in its coming, 
when ies death comes tardily to him*.” 

But the high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, said; “ Fear not, peasant. Behold, thou 
shalt arrange to live(?) with me.” 

125 And this peasant said (7): “Am I to line saying ‘Let me eat of thy bread and drink (of) 
thy (beer)' to eternity *?" 

The high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, said; “ Well, tarry here, that thou mayst hear 
thy petitions.” And he caused [them] to be read out from a new papyrus roll, every petition 

130 according to [its] content. And the high steward Rensi, the son of Meru, caused it* to be 


1 Jew is idiomatic for “benefit” “help* a person, see above Bl, 100, which ts here quoted: Lehensm,, 
115-6. The opposite is 7dr r “act against" “horm,” see VooELaana, p, 102. 

* Repeated from B 1, 269-70. 

7 Tn connection with what precedes, this probably means: is not remembered for any good deed done 
yesterday. See above p. 12, n. 2. 

* Vogelsang takes wave as an active, and smu asa passive participle, These sentences are very obscure, 
but some sense can be read into them if exactly the opposite view be taken. In this cuse the first two 
clanses foreshadow a possible downfall for the sluggiah and rapacious Rensi ; if delated to the king, he may 
become a pauper and then himself a petitioner. The third clause may litt that Rensi, by his persistent 
hostility, will be the peasant’s murderer; the following reference to Anubis lends some plausibility to this 
Sey Wee means “delute™ Weete, 12,16, 23; the obscure noun (!) in Urb, tv, 1088, 15 should be studied 
in this connection. 

4 The peasant seems to hint at his impending death, when Anubis will become his god; he will then 
make petition to Anubis on Rensi’s behalf, whether to reform him or to save him from the peasant’: 
awn fate. 

* Read tan-f, from the transitive (fi!) verb nn, see above Bl, 299; B2, 96; Lebensmiids, 83. 

? My new readings put the general interpretation of this passage beyond question, but there are some 
difficulties of detail, Mew “waters”; the determinative suggests pools in an oasis or the like In @it-r the 
action may be either that of the nurse ( Url, tv, 240, 1) of else that of the deriver of nourishient (attr Ar 
nietaphorically, Urk., rv, 1031, 12}; here the latter. .Vi/, apparently not elsewhere of neuter notions; but 
there is really no grammatical objection, Viy looks like a passive participle. 4 iy, lit. because of (1) its 
coming. Wf, presumably adverb, for the position see Att wrt as predicate Bersh., 1, 14, 1. 

* Some such rendering seems necessary, since the next remark of Renai (af gri ¢/, BY, 127) appears to 
imply either « refusal, or else a very qualified acceptance, of the high steward's first proposal, In the sequel 
the peasant obtains possessions of his own which render it unnecessary for him to be dependent on the 
high steward’s generosity. My translation assumes that rdf is 4 mistake for qu, that ¢né-i is « virtual 
question, such as does occur sometimes, though not often, in Egyptian, and that Ar is the well-known 
elliptical expression for “saying.” * Sel. the papyrus-roll, 
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sent in to the Majesty of the king Nebkaurz¢, justified. And i was pleasant in the heart 
lof His Majesty] more than anything that is in this entire land. And [His Majesty] said: 
* Give judgment thou thyself, son of Meru.” 

And the [high steward] Rensi, the sen of Meru, caused two apparitors to go and { fetch 
Dintnakht}'. And he wax brought, and an inventory wes made of [all his property (%)), 
Mis. ....., sie persone, besides [Ais]......, his Upper Egyptian corn, his barley, [his] asses......, 
his swine, [his] small cattle...... [And the house (?) of) this Dhutnakht [was given] to [this] 
peasant [together with] all his...... And... sjaid| to Dhutnakht.......” 





(‘OLOPHON, 
ft ia come [to an ened in peace, even ag it was found in writing). 


APPENDIX, 

The following is a complete list of the alterations which ought, in my opinion, to be 
made to the autographed text published in VoceLsanc-GARDINER (see above p. 5, n, 1). 
The corrections of B1 and B2 are based on a careful collation of the originals made in 
September 1923. 

R, 
mi Yj. & NE omit the q(uestion) m(arks), 3. rdw: amit (j. TH. Sm tk. Ae ni 


eal ee . 5, Mea Y Be the traces suit neither wn nor ap. 6. a ; omit 
: 

q.mn. 9. _ xs }: omit q.m., 41, — eho lly. and so below 67,83, 89, 

93 and often; see AZ. 49, 95 foll.- Ree. $8, 210. 64, The first det. of én“ty is uncertain ; 

not the plough-like sign, seo below 104, 92, oe i . 116-73, see Tafel IV bis; in- 

cluded later in vol. v of the same series, 135-8. The beginnings of these four lines were 

discovered among the Ramesseum fragments in 1912 and have not yet been published ; 


ern: 1 Sl) NE ae ge i es 
Bl. 


(h@ Yj. Vis-97 are given on Tafel 1V as Feagment TIL. 

6. Jody S: of 64 7 end, ie, IF 20 [lyf so too 
below 34, 34, 42 and often; see above on R41. $1. For = read f twice; see below 84. 
SG. if; the det. appears to be that of the -sail without the mast. 62. dd? C3; so 
Dévaud, 64, AN ofa; of 6. 68, Vip of dd -t is « later addition. 84. 77 (}, 10 not 4: 
ao too above 31; for the proportion 5:1 of loaves and jugs of beer, sea Wester. 7, 2—3; Stuf 1, 








1) After the shcduragemont shown ly Rensi to the peasant, it cun hardly have needed two apparitors to 
indice the latter to return, and he would certainly “come” and not “be bronght.” These rexsone, together 
with the following narrative, make it pretty certain that r [Iné DhwtynAt] must be restored, 
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cee 


314. 87. shty oT wr22e; for s<> 3 hit, see Moti, Pal, I, no, 697, Vogelsang’s 


' : 
reading is certainly wrong. 91, i | omit q.m.; for form see B1, 295. 96. <A A Qt 
as below 148; of. Divaun, Ptahhotep, 207, 565, 572. 97. tnbh has en fh quadraped for 


determinative; so too below 161; Miller supposed a hedgehog. SAE but neither tush 

nor rw are known; could it be a corruption of wth-s? 99, a PrN seems probable. 
a 

LOO, ay 2 “Se. 102. First sign <=, dittograph from last) line. way Lavell at of 

Dini a; probably no Importance is to be attached to the unusnal form of the determinative. 

107, Hibb ws see above p.1l,o.8, 108. i erroneously for fawé, seo Hee. 39, 102. 

109. The faint ¢ under <a> has certainly been obliterated intentionally; see moreover 


B2, 108. 112. The word dwi is suspeet and the first yids looks woes Eke =. 


ah < ; = 7 
113. Spw ae 115, Snbrw; the supposed r more hke c= a. ine > MKS 


rir 
119. Dh —0e* Stefi]; so Gunn, 120 end, so 121 Dévaud (apud 


GRAPOW) reais nih Pare Tam very far from convinced that this reading is right; tnw is 


not; A ee 123. : the i seems to be corrected, @ is more probable than a. 


-: 
eid 
, SS Pit : : 4s 
125. o% = —— __..) w has been corrupted into a form resembling 5. 
F 
128. win L, the det. can hardly be =<». 191. The snake or worm at end is certain: 
an erasure above it. 195, #! ROU, i omit q.m. i —" )aae. 134, =, 80 
Motixe, no. 658. 141. |S <a, not tok 142. (=. 143. The sign determining 
Ab? here and in 112, 260, 274 (= B2, 30), 286 = B2, 46) is certainly not the ordinary 


—_— 


“=x; it looks more like «<=. 144. ngir a 150. lex; emend 


om. = is probable. 150, pate 1 161, tnbh, see above on 97. 167. The 
mpeowe | im x et 3 18 the tail sf in line above. 172, x in d? was added later. 181. ptr 
{.. >) the last sign can hardly be ot YB. 185. po? Mae > OMG. mn, 194.=5; see MOLLER, 
no. 659, gin- mn Le, not m-n f sw, which is, hownrae of course meant. 108. Under 
skt is trace of a sign, probably erased, 199. Apr apm 4 §: almost certain: for 
the form of ma, ef. Sin. BGO; Teh. 81, 93. 210. Vogelsang “— i ==, probably rightly, 
; & Sc Sat in the transcription the eyes are wrongly 


arranged. 994 =0; see above 194, 234. In snw 0 @ thus beside one another, 240. ==. 
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244. = the dis a mistake. 258. CA?-mw o-~; mi == wn; so too in mri-d 278; the 
dets, of twsw in $12. 325 are somewhat similar. 265. ee 266. =0, 278. Mri 


SS: see note on 258. 286. Abf-hy 1 tt; or wan? 290, ==0. 293. <— with- 
ont @. 300. jeQ =e" <=. 305. In gsti the | is corrected out of a. 321. Omit 
q.m. of fat-end, 323, The obscure sign doubtless represents some specific determinative 
of dnkw; for such a det. see NAVILLE, Todtenbuch, Cap, 125, Schlussrede, 31 (Ca). 
B 2. 
1: S YY La (lee SS pO € clear traces. 3. iw sit sérr-f tiny 


ape 
traces of the signs here left aitalicized 4. Before nfr a vertieal and a horizontal sign ; 


accordingly reading different from B1, 251, 6. Sufficient traces to justify the readi 
Piall[eo—g el): 9. smi ) Ay-; no trace of & but a small horizontal sign (1) ?) 
after A). 10. Shi-nw =. 11. Delete » before wna; no trace, 20. The det, of dé is a 


large curled sign, damaged, not - 21. -s 


dates; contrast B1, 266. 25, ad ==; the papyrus to left of, not under, the signs for mi. 
ao. mde A). 36. mri. 38. mir Se without plural strokes. 41. sam KS the 
wings 1 not marked however, 46. Ar , | 4; plural strokes like n, doubtful, as in B1, 286. 
i ==0. 56. trf- E trace, 61. spr: MP a low wide form found elsewhere, ¢.g. 85 top. 


O with the numeral customary except in 


69. padw iN sdwt; m must be meant, but is a little unusual in form. 71. <a, unless 


the supposed ¢ belongs to preceding <<. 73. ay al. TT. i] trace of nm 
and gap below it; the line may have been exceptionally long. 85. Ir cy for form of « 


“e see above on 61, 95, At top considerable traces, which I cannot decipher; the 
| \ irs 


a ena bin tmm is impossible oi | ame) YT. fs practically certain ; 


~~ pe) Ox; certain except (), which is very doubtful. 99. ~*~ S85 GJ} 5 highly 


probable. 100, For an approximation of the det. of Awa to 6, see Adm. 8,2. The correction 
in the margin is clearly p\; perhaps ir hwd Arf ‘should be substituted for tr hid href 
113. ve after byt is here doubtless a careless writing of the very similar “enemy "-sign 
(M@LLER, 1, 49); ee esp. Jeb, 115, 119. putes the middle ~-- has a peculiar twist 


asanen ILL 
at Gites: end, the effect of which is exaggerated Lap loss of fibres. 120. Vog. later rightly 


=e pe. Ri Ne ae ined ai , except that he omitted hal strokes 


of urte, 121, ai | 





-_ 
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vee ’ 
seems probable. 128. ach cae: Then rdtnf sues Ay ; a may have the small cramped 


form seen after wid B2, 79, 129 = Y/ viehly probable, if not certain. 130. [[) |Z 
A 


l ammen § sufficient traces of bird and &, 131, $1 ot : ; probably ashort line, 134 Restore 





[—] 
=|) SAivel: the line must have been a long one, like 132. 135. pa J in 
as Vog. later read. 136,140, Considerable traces at top, not deciphered by me. 158. Hw 
ar sx— probable; no plural strokes; then r (| 2G. 142. Almost certain 


AY a UY in large sprawling forma. 


PosTscRipPr. 


Since the above article was written, I have become sequainted with a strange piece of 
evidence indicating that the tale of the Eloquent Peasant was still quite familiar to the 
iterati of the later Theban empire, Professor Breasted recently purchased a fine limestone 
ostracon of Ramesside date dealing with the well-worn theme of the idle pupil. So slothful 
is the latter, that he is altogether beyond help. This appears, at least, on a superficial study 


of the text to be the meaning of the sentences “FAR F KEL Ids naan dK 
Rat) Shae 74ers oR HRs 
Si (verso 5-6). The literal translation is “thou art in the case of him who said: 
‘thou killest, stealest away my asses, takest the lamentations from my mouth.” Here we 
clearly have a very inaccurate quotation of the words of the peasant in B1, 28-9. It thus 
appears that the tale must have enjoyed a wide celebrity mm the schools. I am indebted to 


my frend Professor proseyens for permission to publish this interesting reminiscence of the 
Middle Kingdom story. 
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THE RED CROWN IN EARLY PREHISTORIC TIMES 


By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


With Pl. XX, fig. 3. 

By the kindness of the keeper of the Ashmolean Museum I am enabled to publish the 
pottery relief here figured (Pl. XX, fig. 3), which now bears the number 1895—795. It comes 
from Nakada on the western side of the Nile between Denderah and Thebes, and some 
four hundred miles sonth of Cairo, It has already been figured by Petrie as no, 75, Pl. LH, 
of his Nageda and Ballas, The importance of this piece, as being by far the earliest example 
of the red crown! yet known, was not apparent at the time of the original publication, as 
the system of sequence dating had not then been worked out. This great work having now 
been accomplished and proved satisfactory on many prehistoric sites, this potsherd stands 
out as an historical monument of considerable value. It is a fragment of a wide-mouthed 
vessel of the very best black-topped ware—Petrie’s B ware,—which is one of the classes 
characteristic of the first prehistoric civilization, and its interest lies in the fact that on 
it appears in high rehef a fine example of the red crown of Lower Egypt. This has not 
been applied later, but has been moulded in the clay of the veasel when it was wet and 
before it was burnished, for the burnishing marks run round it and into the various 
eorners, There can thus be no question that the crown is of the same date as the potsherd. 
Is it possible, then, to date the sherd? Now, fortunately by reference to the original 
records the tomb-gronp, no, 1610, to which it belongs can be dated accurately, and ‘the 
date is found to be sp. 35—39* Thus the pot belongs to the latter part of the first pre- 
historic civilization, which lasted in full vigour until the period s.p. 40. It also belongs to 
the culminating period of the B ware, which only began to decline in quality and quantity 
after 8.p. 39, which is the latest date for our pot as well®, Lastly it might also belong to 
the period of innovation, which begins at 4.p. 354; a date within the possible range of our 
tomb-group. 

Various questions arise which it is not possible to answer fully in the present state of 
our knowledge. The first thought, of course, is one of surprise at the existence of this 
etinblem of dynastic Egypt at so early a date—so very far removed from the beginning of 
the dynasties, Another is what was this northern symbol doing near Thebes some four 
hundred miles south of Cairo, when it is proper to the Delta, and more accurately to Sais, 
some eighty-five miles or so north-west of Cairo. The possibilities however resolve them- 
selves into three, which are, that our potsherd may represent: 

1, The existence and political Importance of the kingdom of Sais, 

2. The influence of the religion and culture of Sais, 

3. A connection of the Upper Country with Libya, 


' There can be no doubt that the object represented is really the red crown, although it diffors in some 
details from the shape assumed later, [t corresponds quite closely to other early representations, as for 
instanoe Hieratonpolia, 1, Pla XXVIn, XXIX, The fact that it iv ehown as hollow can be acecunted for 
by the supposition that it is only an outline drawing, 

* Pernt, Pretutorio Egypt, FL LL. ? Pera, Diopolis Porea, 25. 

* Peruse, Dicepolia Pore, 29. 
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at the time of the first prehistoric period of Upper Egypt, While unfortunately it is at 
present impossible to pronounce definitely upon these possibilities it will at least be of 
value to diseuss them, and so prepare the ground for any further discoveries. Now, the 
first two contain the implication that though dating to the first prehistoric civilization our 
petsherd really belongs to the earliest dawn of the second, und that it was either an 
import to Nakadeh from the north or a southern imitation of a northern object. In this ease 
it would represent only the first of a series of cultural waves which increased in yolume 
nntil they finally swamped the first in the second civilization. The third possibility implies 
that the potsherd with its emblem was native to the culture m which it was found, 

Political importance of Sats. In the first place, then, it has of course long been known 
that there were ancient kingdoms in the Delta’, Again the expression “The Souls of Pe” 
refers to Buto in the weatern Delta and apparently to prehistoric kings there’, It has also 
been known for many years that the red crown was worn by rulers before the historic 
times, as nine, and probably twelve, such are figured on the fragmentary Palermo Stone’. 
Further it can be deduced that the Sothic cycles did not begin with the First Dynasty, but 
had been established long before then and that the necessary ohservations had been taken 
in the latitude of the Delta and not in the south country’, But up to the present we have 
had nothing to suggest to us for how long these kingdome of the north had been running 
eontemporancously with the southern civilization, so well known to ua under the name of 
prehistoric or predynastic. 

Supposing then that the pot relief could be proved to represent the actual crown worn 
by the kings of Sais, we should have the kingship of this state dated back to s.p. 35—39, 
In such a case the kings whose crown came in later times to be symbolic of the whole 
Delta would be proved to have been no mere upstarts msing to power just in time to 
figure prominently at the beginning of the historic period. They would on the contrary 
be proved to have traced their ancestry from an epoch contemporaneous with the earliest 
phase of the prehistoric civilization in the south. If this sign should represent the king of 
Sais, it would either mean that he had extended his sway as far as Nakadeh, which is 
unlikely; or that he had had the pot made to contain some present to the southern chief’; 
or that the pot had been made in the south to contain such a present. On such a 
supposition our find, though dating from the time of the firat prehistoric period, would 
really represent the earliest known encroachments of the Delta, which finally evolved a 
new age out of the first. 

Religion and Culture of Sais, While there is no evidence against our sign representing 
the crown of the kings of Sais, it is perhaps more probable that it was a cult sign, Such 
do occur as early as 8.0, 35", and are well known shortly afterwards in the next period of 
civilization—the second prehistoric, which began to take definite form about s.p. 40. 
The changes gradually leading to it can be traced back, however, as early as 8.0, 38, or in 
other words just into the possible range of our pot itself. These cult signs oceur on the 
boats painted on the decorated a pptery Ee Petrie’s D ware—and Prof. Newberry has 





' For studies of some of them ace Newnener, Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 1, V7 f.: P.S.BA.. 
1906, 64 if, 

t Serng, Cntersechnogen, 11, 21. 

1 Scuarer, Ain Aruchatick Altig, Annalen, Taf. 1. 

4 Meven, Aeqyptiache Chronologie, 41; Barasren, Ancient Aevords, 1, 30, 40. 

§ Peram, Divspolis Parva, Pl IV. Standards of Ships, and p. 29, 
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shown! that just over two-thirds uf them are of western Delta origin. They therefore 
belong to the same district as Sais, the home of our red crown, and among them actually 
occurs a certain number of the crossed arrows, the symbol of Sais and its goddess Neith. 
The red crown itself, however, does nob oceur on these boats, Were our pot relief to be 
considered as one of these cult signs it would then represent, not the king of Sais, but its 
goddess, Neith, one of whose attributes the red crown regularly is all through the historic 
period. 

Our sherd would in this case offer one wore piece of evidence, and an important one 
on account of its age, as to the leadmg role played by the Delta in the formation of the 
prehistoric civilization of the upper country, and, no doubt, in the passing on to it of auch 
northern products as lapis-laguli, silver, obsidian® and the art belonging to the Elamite or 
Mesopotamian tradition®, All of these und the decorated f pottery showing the enlt signs 
belong to the second prehistoric civilization. Hence, on this view also, our potsherd, though 
actually dating te the first prehistoric age, would really belong to the second. It would 
be its precursor, one of the earliest signa of the northern influences which during the 
latter part of the first age were 30 strongly at work moulding and characterizing the next, 

It would also show that Sais, without reference to its form of government, had been an 
important culture centre, not only from second prehistoric times, as is now well known, but 
also from well-nigh the dawn of civilization. As it would be quite unlikely that our potsherd 
should date from the very foundation of the Saite culture, it might be fairly deduced that 
the still unknown prehistoric civilization of the Delta would be at least as ancient as that 
so well known in the upper country. In fact, in view of Sais’ nearer proximity to the outer 
world 1t might even be older. 

Connection of Upper Eqypt with Iibya, There yet remaina the third pessibility, Some 
years ago Prof. Newberry* adumbrated the existence of a prehistoric and long-forgotten 
people of Libyan origin who had not only inhabited the western Delta, but also the whole 
Nile valley. In such a case our find would not represent Sais at all, but would simply be 
a relic of such a people, who apparently had strong centres about Sais in the north and 
Nakadeh in the south. Then it would merely mean that the southerners had died out or 
had been absorbed, leaving only vestiges behind, while the northerners survived even into 
classical times. Under such conditions it might well be that what had once been common 
to all Egypt has hitherto only been known to us as peculiar to Sais. In this connection it 
should be remembered that various nome signs are surmounted by the feather—the symbol 
of Libya—or the double feathers, which were worn by the Libyan chieftains, These nomes — 
are the third, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and seventeenth*. There is only 


| Liverpool! Annals af Archaeology, ¥, U5, 

* Perak, Diospolis Parva, Pi. IV. Materials of Beads. Standards of Ships, 

2 Cf Perms, dacient Egypt, 1917, 26 ff. 

" Javerpoot Annals of Archasology (1008), 1, 19. 

* Grd ef Aad, Ne-user-Ré€ sculptures from the San Temple at Abu Gorab. Museum oo, 67118 
red number. As late as the VIIIth dynasty it was represented by ite sacred object surmounted by the pair 
of feathers, Moner, Comptes Aendus de [Aood, dea Inscr, ot Belles Lettres, 1914, fig. facing 568, vertical 
column ma. 2, 

ith Thebes, Reisner’s Menkauré Triad now in Cairo Museum, no. 40678, ¢f. SreixpoRry, Agyptische 
Gaue, 868. Palermo Stone, Scnirgs, Ein Bruchatiick Altigyptischer Annalen, 16, Year 6, Pyramid Texts, 
SETHE, ihe Pyvamudenterte, 1, 3 131 0. This sign is usually taken to represent a godiless /fmf on the 
atrength of « variant reading in the Pyramid Texta. But in the Menkaoré Triad at any rate, it is not « 
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one outlier, the seventeenth—all the rest form a compact group from which the fifth only 
is missing, Though the feather does not happen to have been adopted into the symbol of 
the fifth nome (Koptos), yet Koptos is brought into connection with the feathers and the 
rest of this district by the god Min; for his symbol is surmounted by a feather in pre- 
historic and early times?; Min himself is one of those gods who wear the double plumes’, 
feathers are worn by performers in a ceremony before him*; and his symbol was actually 
adopted by one of the nomes of this group, the ninth, as its cognizance’, It may thus be 
that there is a solid block of nomes with feather connections stretching from el Kab 
to Ekhmim. It is in the very centre of this country that our site of Nakadeh hes, whence 
comes our earliest example of the red crown. 

Various portions of this district are still further bound to each other, by their common 
worship of the god Min, who was chief god of Panopolis (Ekhmim), also of Koptos nearly 
opposite Nakadeh, and was the original form of Amin of Thebes", Now one of the great 


goddess whom it serves as a symbol, but a god. Moreover its appearance in company wrth thres other 
well-known nome signs makes it clear that here at any rate it stands for the Theban nome itself. The 
variation of the number of arcs above the sceptre is noticeable, 1,3 and 4 occurring. In later times when 
the ures have disappeared the feather is regularly added to the ws sceptre tteelf, 

th Denderah. Ne-user-Re* sculptures from the San Temple above mentioned. Mone, op. cil., vertical 
oalimn no, 4. 

7th Dicspolis Parva, Reisner's Menkaurif Triad now in Cairo Museum, no. 46409, ¢f. StanpoRrr, 

Sth Abydos, A number of old kingdom examples are conveniently collected by Wrxtoce, Metrop. 
Musewm of Art. Papers t. Bas-reliefs from the Temple of Ramesea J at Abyioa, 23, fig. 6. For the 
accompanying references ace p, 21, n, 2 : 

Oth KkAmim (Panopolia), Qoisent, Hieratonpolie, Part 1, Pl. XXVic, or more clearly Newsenny, 
Liverpool Annals, ot, Pl. XTX, fig. 9 Lacav, Sarcophages Antérieurs au Nouvel Empire, 1, 11. Coffin from 
Ekhmim, no, 28004, CacLrErLn, Temple of the Kings at Abydos, PL AVITT, 9. 

10th ApAroditopolia, on the western bank opposite Panopolis, Monmr, op, cil., vertical col no. 4. 

i7th Cynopolis, far to the north opposite Oxyrhynehos (Buhuassa), Reisner's Menkanré¢ Trind, Cairo 
Museum, no, 40879, ete. The jacks! often wears o feather without reference to hia nome, Prrare, Aoyal 
Tombe, 1, PL MAXIM, 86, XXX. 

| Newnenkt, Jiverpool Annals, m1, 50—52, PL XD, figs. 5(1), 6, 7,8. Figs. 0, Ul, L4 are nome signs 

® Newberry quotes an instance aa early as the First Dynasty, op. cit, 1,50. Double feathers are the 
sign of a Libyan chieftain, Min's feathers wiually differ somewhat from the Libyan ones in that they are 
straight instead of curling over at the top. This however is not a5 important as it might appear, as the 
feathers on his symbel are curled just like the Libyan ones; ef. Newnrrey, op. cit., PL XIX. Again the 
straight ones usually represented on the sacred symbol of Abydos are derived from original curled ones. 
WinLook, op, cit, 23, fig. 5. The question of the feather-wearing gods deserves working up and should be 
productive of much information. For instance at Kau el Kebtr (Antaeopolia) on the east bank, where the 
governors of the Aphroditopolite nome were buried (see the canopic jar of wif-tf now in the Turin 
Museum), Set was identified by the Greeks and Romans with Antaeus, a Libyan hero, and was repre- 
sented with two feathers on his head, cf, GoLENiscHErr, Zeterir, f. dy. Spr., 1883, Taf. 11, tv. That it 
was Ket who was end of this district has now been made clear by Schiaparellis excavations, the rewilta 
of which may be aspen in the Turin Museum. 

2 Lanazont, Disionario di Mitologia Eyizians, Pl. COCXAXALV. Ut is tobe noted that their leader on 
the left wears the double feathers of the Libyan chieftains. 

( See references given in note 5, p. 28 under Ekhmim. 

4 (7, Newsenny, Liverpool Awaals, ri, 50, 
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centres of Amin worship, at least in late Egyptian and classical times, was out in the 
Libyan Desert, for temples dedicated to this cult are found in each of the Oases of Khargeh, 
Deakhleh and Siwah’, It is conceivable that this Amin worship was only a recrudescence 
of an aboriginal one, In fact there were various legends in classical times to the effect 
that the Theban Amin himself was of Libyan origin*, and certainly Amin is not so modern 
a god as is often supposed, for he is found in the Pyramid 'Texts*, Min, his precursor, we 
know at a still more ancient date; statues of him having been found at Koptos of the 
late predynastic age’, It is at least significant that at Hibis in the Oasis of Khargeh in 
the erypt of a temple dedicated to. Aman the texts and scenes should refer to the myths of 





Fig. 1. Map of Khargeh Oasis and part of Egypt shewing the desert routes as given 
by Beadnell, An Egyptian Oasis. 


' Khargeh Ousia: Temple of Hibis (Khargeh) is dedicated to Amin, Bupor, Cool’s Handbook Jor 
Egypt and the Egyption Sudan, 1911, 619; Temple of Gannih is dedicated to Amen-ré¢, Mit and Rhona, 
Renan, op. eit, 627; Temple of Kaar ex-Zayan is dedicated to Aman of Hebt, Broae, op, cif, 527, 

Dakbleh Onsia: Temple of Dar ol Hagdr is dedicated to Amen-ré¢ (or Horus Behudet), Bonar, 
op. c#., 513, Since writing this note I have been fortunate enough to visit this temple, While all sorts of 
gods are represented here, yet on the back wall of the sanctuary there is none but Amen-ré, sometimes 
secompenied by his consort Mut. This being the place of honour it is only reasonable to auppose that the 
temple was dedicated to him, On visiting all the Khargeh and Dakhleh temples it seamed to me that the 
rain-headed form of Amen-ré¢ was peculiarly common, This, T believe, is the case again in Ethiopia, 

Siwah Oasis contained the famous Oracle of J Upiter Ammon, 

* Bares, The Kostern Libycns, 189, 14), 

1 Serax, Pyr, 4460, 7.1005, 1778. * Prrare, Aoptos, 7. 
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Abydos und Koptos'. These are cities in the Nile valley dedicated, not to Amiin, but the 
one to Osiris, the successor of the western god Khenti-amentin, and the other to Min’ 
After all it is only natural that Libya should be well represented in the district 
between Ekhmim and el Kab forming as it does a curve centring on Khargeh, the largest of 
all the oases. Moreover the whole of this tract of country is closely united to the Oasis by 
seven main caravan routes, many of which at the Egyptian end have ramifications branching 
to the various small towns and villages (Fig. 1). This gives an idea of the closeness of 
the connection between the two; a connection which is not modern, but at least as old as 
the XTTth dynasty*. The best and shortest of the roads is that entering the Nile valley at 
Waled Hallaf* almost in the centre of our district®, Thus the tract of land in which 
Nakadeh is situated and whence comes our example of the red erown is one which is closely 


united in many ways to Libya" 


 Wistore, Bull, dfetrop, Mus. of Art, 1900, 201, Is thore a dim connection between a tale still told by 
modern Kuiftis and the legend of the imprisonment of Set at Koptos, or possibly the fact that he had a 
temple at Ombos (Nubt) just across the Nile! The story saye that at the time of the conquest the inhali- 
tanta of Kuft were especially wicked and powerful and that the good people (the Muslims) could not 
prevail against them. They were great magicians and when the Muslimin were getting the better of them, 
they weed to disappear into a strongly built stone chamber which they had underground. The Muslimin 
of course at last found the secret of this place and forced it. It is snid to be at the Mamul between the 
village and the railway station, theonch this identification is probably only duo to the massive construction 
of thia huilding, | 

2 Though as « rule Min was undoubtedly thought of in connection with the east, yet the previously 
quoted facts and these give him a Libyan complexion also, 

* Tkuididi came to Abydos about some business in connection with the Oasis. Bacastep, Ancient 
Records, t, BS 624-628, and Mistory, 182. Abydos then was at the end of one of the chief caravan routes 
from Khargeh, and fittingly enough was the home of Khenti-amentin “The Chief of the Westerners.” The 
sacred symbol of Abydos was the headdress of a Lityan chieftain—no doubt Khenti-amentia himself. 
There is only one widiin the immediate onvirens of Abydos which offers a road on to the top of the desort 
and it is stil! used by travellers to-day. "On reaching the top one finds a well-worn track leading to the 
west. [t is marked out by stones sot up on end, which have been in position so long that they have 
become a4 much blackened by the weather aa the original surface of the desert, I know one about « foot 
thick, through which the wind-driven sand has cut to a depth of some eight inches. It is a most striking 
fact that itis at the mouth of this wldf that the tombs of the kings of the First and Second Dynastics anu 
the reputed tomb of Osiris are situsted. They are quite isolated ; far from the rest of the cemetery, and 
further still from the temples and town of Abydos. 

* BEADNELL, dn Egyptian Gasis, 1900, 27 ff, especially 32 and map facing 26. It will be remembered 
that of the feather nomes there waa only one which Iny apart from the rest—the 17th or Cynopolite 
home. It is significant, therefore, that it should also he opposite the end of a desert road from another 
Libyan oasis. This is the Bahriyeh which is connected with Egypt by a road debouching at Oxyrhynchos 
(Bahnassa) exactly opposite Cynopolis, of Banorkrr’s Egypt, 1902, English edn., 100, 194. 

* Waled Hallaf (Khallaf) is close to Abydos and itself belongs to an important culture distrint. At 
el-Mahasneh, which was cloae by, there was an important site dating from the comparatively mire earliest 
period of the predynastic age, and others of the Old Kingdom and Intermediate Period between the Old 
and Middlo Kingdoms. At Bat Khallif were the great mastaba tombs of the Third Dynasty kings Neter- 
khet and Sa-nekht (Hen-nekht), Ganstaxa, Wolves ond Bee Ahatlaf; Avntos and Loar, Predynaatic 
Cemetery at el Mahamea. 

* Important results for the Nile valley have already been traced to contact with Libya ; 

(a) At Sais, in the founding of the Delta civilization in prehistoric times. Newskuar, PSB A 
1006, 85 tf. 

(hi) At Gebol Barkal in the Sudan, in the founding of the Ethiopian empire of Piankhi and Tirhaleal, 
Reser, Moston Bulletin, xix, 26, 28, 
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If, therefore, our symbol does not represent the king of Sais himself but only Neith 
worship, 1 may well be that it does not represent Sais at all either politically or culturally, 
but merely indicates the presence of a primitive Libyan population of Neith worshippers 
at Nakadeh, just asat Sais. In considering the respective merits of these three possibilities 
it; is Important to remember that the symbol dates from the period of the first prehistoric 
civilization; that it is moulded on a black- -topped pet, which class was especially character- 
istic of the first civilization, and that there is much reason for considering this culture 
to be of Labyan origin’. 

These then are the possible explanations of our find. No attempt can be made to 
dogmatize at present, but they are merely put forward here in readiness for some discovery 
which will one day give a decisive verdict in favour of one or other of them. 


In conclusion a justification should be given of the reconstruction of the pot attempted 
— in Fig. 2. Now, to restore a vessel perfectly it is neces- 

sary to know (1) the diameter of the rim, and (2) its shape 
(3) the diameter of the widest part (shoulder), and (4) its 
position on the vase; and finally (5) the shape of the base, 
and (6) ite distance from the neck, ie, the height of the 
vessel. Fortunately our fragment provides four of the above 
six requirements, and the two that are lacking can be 
supplied with reasonable certainty owing to the remarkable 
regularity of the proportions of the individual pots belong- 
ing to any one of the prehistoric types. Firstly, there is 
enough of the mm left to enable the circle, of which 1t is 
a segment, to be reconstructed. This gives » mouth with 
a diameter of 220 mms, Secondly we also have its shape. 
Thirdly and fourthly as the convex outline of the potsherd 
is found to have passed the maximum and to be curving 
inward before it is broken off, it ia clear that the potsherd includes the widest part of the 
pot as well as the rim. Hence, it is only necessary to set upon the protracted diameter 
of the rom a line at right angles, which shall touch the widest part of the sherd, and to 
measure the distance between the point of contact and the rim, This gives the amount 
by which the widest part of the pot is greater than the nm, the diameter of which has 
been already discovered, At the same time the distance between this widest part and the 
rim can be measured. In practice this ts very simply done by carefully standing the 
potsherd upright on its rim and also setting a ruler upright on the table so that 1t just 
tonches the widest part of the sherd. In this way the diameter of the widest part is 
found to be 268 mms. at a distance of 112 mms. from the rim. Thus we have become 

(c) Toa lesser extent in the founding of the XXTInd dynasty in Egypt which was also of Libyan origin, 

It is therefore to be expected that this feather district would be an iniportant one in Egypt and in faot 
it did play a very leading rile, for it included: 

(a) The largest and moat representative site of the prehistoric civilization yet published (Nakadeh). 

(6) The capital of the early kings who united the “two lands” of Egypt under one crown (Hierakonpolis). 

(c) The burial place of the earliest kings (Abydos). 

(@) The holiest place of pilgrimage in historic Egypt (Abydos). 

(e) The imperial capital (Thebes). 

' Perak, Vagada and Ballas, 63, cf. Divepolia Parva, 30. 
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possessed of four out of the six details necessary to the restoration of a pot. These show 
a large wide-mouthed black-topped pot as represented in black outline in Fig. 2. On 
turning to the corpus of black-topped pottery published in Nagada and Ballas, Diogpolis 
Parva, ete, and on selecting the types whieh are possible from their general shapes, it is 
found that the only ones are B 25e, b, ¢, g, h, 350, ¢, 53b, 58a, 74a, b, T7a, Taka, 79a. OF 
these only one will bear a close comparison, but in its cage the agreament is remarkable. 
Nos, 25g, 35a, ¢ are much too small to represent a vase with a mouth 22 cms. in diameter, 
It should next be noted that our sherd comes from a pot wider at the shoulder than 
at the mouth. This eliminates nos. 256, ¢, h. Of the remainder 53), 58a are scarcely 
likely as their rims are so different from ours. In 53) the rim is strongly formed and 
turned downwards, and in 58 it is merely a slight roll finishing off the edge, while ours 
is just a slight flaring outwards of the sides of the vessel, Also the mouths of both are 
a good deal narrower than the required 22 ems. In the seventies we come to a group of 
types the proportions of which are closely allied to ours. Our pot might almost be reeon- 
stricted as a large variant of either 74a, b, 77a, or 78a, in which however the rim, as well 
as the size, is tnanitable. The selection however would not be a good one as all these 
types are too small. As a matter of fact the only type left, no. 79a, is not only considerably 
larger than they, but also corresponds to our pot both in the shape of the rim, its diameter, 
the diameter at the shoulder, and the distance between the rim and the shoulder, though 
it is not easy to measure this latter very accurately, The measurements are as follows: 


B Tpa Oar ray 
Diameter of rim ... ane ie 210 tm. 220 min. 
“ » Shoulder... ‘ue 240 ,, 268 ,, 
Length between rim and shoulder a4, 112 , 


Thus the proportions of the two vases are very parallel; ours being in each case a 
hittle the bigger. The greatest variation comes in the length between the rim and the 
shoulder, which dimension is at the same time the vaguest and moat difficult to gauge, 
But even here the difference is one of less than three centimetres on a total length of over 
thirty. Taking B 79a, then, as the origmal of our pot let us complete the reconstruction 
on these lines. By measuring fig. B 79a it is found that the length of the vase is 315 mms. 
or practically 1-5 times the diameter of the mouth, Now, the diameter of the mouth of 
our vessel is 220 inms., therefore by these proportions the original length should have 
been just about 33°0 cms. By continuing the curve of the sides towards « point 330 mms. 
below the rim it is found that the distance between their ends is 121 mms. This of 
course represents the base, and compares very well with the 114 mms, of fig. B 794, The 
base of our pot thus arrived at is rather larger than that of fig. B 79a, and go is in keeping 
with the other dimensions which are already known. Thus there is no discordant detail 
in the proposed reconstruction, and there need be little doubt but that our potsherd comes 
from a vase of the type B 7Su. 

Having proposed a reconstruction for our pot, it remains to test the date of this type 
of veasel with that otherwise proved for the tomb-group from which it came. This ean be 
done by reference to the list of dates of the corpus of prehistoric pottery published in 
Diospolis Parva, Here on page 9 it is found that the life history of type B 79a extends 
over the period .p, 31—45, within the early part of which fall the possible limits of the 
tomb-group, no. 1610. These it will be remembered are s.p. 35—39, Thus once again, on 
the application of yet another test, no discrepancy is found, on the supposition that the 
original pot conformed to the type B 79a. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, tx. - 
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THE MEROITIC KINGDOM OF ETHIOPIA: 
A CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE 


By G. A. REISNER 


Plates I-XTX 


THE first independent kingdom of Ethiopin was founded by the Libyan ancestors of 
Piankhy, the chiefs buried in the tumuli of El-Kur'uw. These chiefs had lived and died 
near Napata, and it was from Napata, not from Thebes, that their descendants, the kings 
of the Egyptian XX Vth Dynasty, governed the whole of the Nile Basin from the marshes 
of the White Nile to the Mediterranean Sea. When Tanutaman, the fifth king after Piankhy, 
was driven out of Egypt by the Assyrians about 661 mc. and the Ethiopian Kingdom 
reduced to its original limits, the royal administration remained centralized at Napata 
during the reigns of about twenty kings, or down ta the faecession of Nastasen (about 
300 B.C.) who was crowned and buried at Napata but ruled at Meroe, The old family 
cemetery at El-Kur'uw in which Kashta, Piankhy, Shabaka, Shabataka and Tanutaman 
were buried was filled up, and Tirhaga built his great pyramid, the greatest, in Ethiopia, in 
anew field at Nuri. Nineteen other kings built their pyramids and those of their queens 
in the cemetery of Tirhaga at Nuri, ending with Nastasen of Meroe. This period, during 
which the immediate members of the royal family were interred at El-Kur'uw and Nuri, 
from about 900 to about 300 nc. I call the Napatan Kingdom or the Napatan Period 
of Ethiopia. 

Napata is the natural capital of the arid Northern Ethiopia, the land of caravan routes 
and of the gold mines which supplied Egypt. Meroe lies about 400 miles up the Nile from 
Napata, within the zone of tropical rainfall, and, being a centre of caravan routes to all 
parts, is a natural capital of Southern Ethiopia which, unlike Northern Ethiopia, was a land 
of agriculture, grazing and market-places. Towards 300 n.c., the accession of Nastasen of 
Meroe to the throne of United Ethiopia marks a shift in power from Napata to Meroe, an 
indieation of a change in the relative importance of the resources of the two parts of the 
kingdom. (See Crowroot, The Island of Meroe, p. 30.) With the burial of Nastason, the 
pyramid sites of the royal cemetery at Nuri were exhausted and the greater part of the 
rulers of Ethiopia were thereafter buried at Merve and certainly ruled from the Southern 
capital. Thus the later period of Ethiopian history has long been known as the Meroitic 
Period and I call the Kingdom of Meroe the Meroitic Kingdom of Ethiopia. It is to 
noted, however, that for part of the period there were two dynasties which ruled at Napata 
and these I label the First and the Second Meroitic Dynasties of Napata. . 

The chronology of the Napatan Kingdom of Ethiopia was recovered from tho series of 
archaeological groups yielded by the excavation of the royal cemeteries of El-Kur'uw and 
Napata. (See my preliminary reports: Harvard A fricon Studies, 0, 1—64; Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin (Boston), nos. 97 and 112; Sudan Notes and Records, 11, 237—254.) 
The hope was therefore raised that by similar methods the chronology of the Meroitic 
Kingdom of Ethiopia might also be established. 

Four cemeteries of pyramids were known which were obviously of later date than the royal 
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cemetery of Nuri—one at Gebel Barkal (Napata) and three at Begarawiyah (Kabushiyah, 
Merve), The cemetery at Gebel Barkal was excavated by the Harvyard-Boston Expedition 
in 1916 (Jap, 24—Feb, 27; April 19—20), and consisted of 25 tombs divided into two main 
groups, At Begarawiyah there were two cemeteries on the foot-hills of the higher desert 
about two miles from the ruins of the city of Meroe and one on a low knoll in the wide 
desert plain about half a mile from the city, Of the two on the foot-hills, the more southerly 
is on a dome-shaped hill of sandstone covered with black ferricrete; it contains a large 
number of small tombs and is here called the Southern Cemetery (S Cem.). The other is 
on a sandstone ridge about 250 metres north of the S Cem., contains the well-known great 
row of large pyramids, and is here called the Northern Cemetery (N Cem.), The cemetery 
in the plain I designate the Western Cemetery (W Cem.) 

The work of the Harvard-Boston Expedition at Begarawiyah began with a preliminary 
investigation of the S Cem. in 1920 (March 29—April 16). The S Cem. was excavated in 
1920-21; the N Cem., partly in 1920-21 and partly in 1921-22; and the W Cem., partly 
in 1921-22, leaving about a third yet unexcavated. For examples of the jewellery found 
In this cemetery see Plates VU-XL 

The tombs recorded in these four cemeteries up to the present are as follows: 


Crown Other 
ince or Royal Other 
King Guten Princess Tomba Tombs Total Tombs 

Ol) & Cem, Fi a : i a4 
(2) N Cem, 3) u 2 3 ‘t 44 
(3) W Cam. = . + 11s 113 (incomplete) 

Total, Beg. 32 12 2 a ait GL 
4) Barkal 7 8 a ir T i] 

Sum total 40 Fal) 5 hI 3145 of 


The tombs of the kings, 40 in number, are of course those which represent most fully 
the succession of generations and are therefore of prime importance. The tombs of the 
queens, however, especially in view of the prevailing legend of a long tine of reigning 
queens, and those of the crown-princes and princesses must also be considered, as well as 
the three small tombs in N Cem. of which the sex of the owners is doubtful. Thus a total 
of 68 royal tombs is available for a study of the chronology for a period which may be 
roughly estimated at six to seven centuries. Most, if not all the other tombs recorded, ure 
also royal tombs in the sense that their owners were minor members of the royal family. 
The W Cem. has been supposed to contain some tombs of kings and queens, and it does 
_ actually contain some tombs of queens but, as far as our present work goes, no tomb of a 
king has been found. If the continuation of the excavations at the W Cem. does hereafter 
reveal any tombs of kings, I have no doubt that they will be later in date than the last 
pyramids of the N Cem, at Begarawiyah. In effect, the 68 royal tombs enumerated above 
represent all the reigns from Nastasen to the end of the N Cem., while the 318 other tombs 
are the graves of persons related to the royal family from the time of Piankhy downwards, 
In the present article it is not my intention to go beyond the end of the N Cer, 

It is manifest that the greater part of the material, both the primary and the subsidiar 
lies in the records of the excavations at Begarawiyah. The 33 tombs of kings of the § Pte 
the N Cemeteries mark at least 33 successive generations, Although the existence of kings’ 
tombs at Barkal indicates that there may be gaps in this series, there will be, at any rate 
no overlapping, and the foundation of the chronology must be obtained from these 34 Shmuke 
in connection with the adjacent tombs of queens and princes, 


ie 
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I. THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PYRAMIDS AT BEGARAWTYAH. 


From the cemeteries of El-Kur'uw and Nuri a series of archaeological groups were 
obtained which covered generation by generation the long period from about 900 nc. 
to about 300.0. None of the royal pyramids at Begarawiyah present the exact type-forms 
of any group of this series and all are therefore later in date than the last pyramid at Nuri— 
a fact which was perfectly obvious to all previous scholars from a view of the exterior forms 
alone. But the royal pyramids of the S Cem, resemble most closely in type-forms the 
pyramid of Nastasen and the other pyramids of the last group at Nuri, It was this fact 
which led me to begin our work in the S Cem, as being obviously the earliest of the three 
cemeteries at Begarawiyah. 





1. THE SOUTHERN CEMETERY aT BEGARAWIYAH, 

The Beg. 5 Com. is on a prominent dome-shaped hill rising from the great plain east 
of the ancient city, The basis is sandstone, which is covered with a deep layer of hard, 
reddish earth (decayed sandstone) which in turn is overlaid (on the top only) with a layer 
25—S0 em. thick of black ferricrete. By natural denudation the western, the northern and 
the southern sides of the hill descend steeply to the plain and the eastern side slopes gently 
down to a wady which bounds the cemetery in that direction, But the sandstone sub-stratum 
runs out from the middle of the eastern slope northwards to form a lower spur which I call 
the “northern spur" and again from the bottom of the slope in the same direction to form 
the western bank of the wadly. 

The excavation showed that the whole of the hill except the western bank of the wady 
was occupied by minor tombs whose archaeological characteristics correspond faithfully to 
those of the Napatan series of archaeological groups from the time of Piankhy to that of 
Nastasen, On the top of the hill were a number of pit-graves cavered by stone mastabas or 
pyramids with sloping faces similar to the tombs of Kashta and of the queens of Piankhy 
at El-Kur'uw. The contents of these pit-tombs also presented similarities to those of the 
tombs at El-Kur'uw,—faience amulets, pottery, stone vessels and bronze vessels. In par- 
ticular IT would call attention to the following; 

(a) Tomb S 131 contained a faience amulet of early Ethiopian type inscribed with the 
name “Menkheperrét,” or Shahataka. 

(6) Tomb 5S 132 contained about 30 faience shawabtis similar in form, technique and 
material to the shawabtis of Tanutaman and made, I believe, by the same hand. 
The inscription in Egyptian hieroglyphics read, “The Osiris, S-d-n-»4w,” 

These pit-tombs were scattered over the top of the hill and about half way down the 
eastern slope. Interspersed with them, and extending over the northern spur as well 
down the eastern slope, tombs of later types were found—pit pyramids with an eastern 
entrance (ef. the tomb of Piankhy) and stairway pyrunids (of. the tombs of queens near 
Napata and especially the M-group at Nuri). Among the pottery and other objects con- 
tained in these the following may be mentioned in particular, 

Pit pyramids with eastern entrance : 

(c) Pyr. 8 44, about half way down the eastern slope, contained two alabaster ointment 
jars exactly like those of Aspalta, Amtalga and Malenagan, and inscribed with the 
names of Aspalta—*Lord-of-the-Two-Lands, Lord-of-Monuments (sic), Merkeret, 
Aspalta.” 
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(7) Pyr, 5 38, o little lower than 5S 44 and further north, yielded four dummy jars 
each inseribed in Egyptian hieroglyphics with the name of a canopie deity and all 
strikingly like the canopic jars of King Malenagan (Nuri V). 


Stairway pyramids with plain corners and stepped faces: 
(e) Pyr. 5 14, about 18 metres east of 5 44 and lower down, contained an Egyptian 
funerary stela with hieroglyphic inseription in the name of a lady, “P-s?-r-w-t," 
(f) Pyr. 5 20, about a thind of the way down the northern spur, contained an Egyptian 
offering stone (Nuri type) in the name of the “king's son, A (?)-t-r-1-4." 


(y) Pyr, 8 24, about half way down the northern spur, gave us a rhyton of Athenian 
red-figured ware signed by the potter Sotades, known to have worked in the fifth 
century nc. (Plate I). 

(A) Pyr. S 500, on the steep northern slope of the hill, yielded a granite stela with 
Egyptian inscription in the name of the “king's brother, K?-r-by-ni.” 


If none of these decisive objects had been found, the date of the 8 Cemetery would 
nevertheless have been established by the mass of pottery and small objects which came 
from its plundered pits, But with the enumeration cf the above eight objects it will be at 
once admitted that the tombs of Beg. 5 Cem. are contemporary with the royal tombs of 
the Napatan Kingdom, and I will not trouble to give the details which bring the parallelism 
down to about the time of Nastasen. 

The direction of growth of the cemetery is of importance. Beginning on the summit of 
the hill, the cemetery grew by extension and interspersion down the eastern slope to the 
level of the northern spur, then along the northern spur to the end. Perhaps after the 
exhaustion of the spur, or a little before, the growth continned on the eastern slope towards 
the wady and the yoke on the south which runs up again to the next hill on the east. Now 
eight royal pyramids stand along the western bank of the wady on the Inst available sites 
in this cemetery, at the very end of the line of growth, and are beyond any question part 
of the S Cem. and the very last tombs made in that cemetery. 

The senseian! to the history of the cemetery of El Kur'uw is obyious—an old family 
cemetery which became a royal cemetery when the heads of the family became rulers of the 
kingdom. The occurrence of the titles “king's son” and “king's brother” in the exmmples 
given above and on one or two almost illegible stones and the character of the objects in 
general show that S Cem. was a cemetery of persons closely related to the royal family of 
Napata. Certainly this is the family of “ king's relations” from which Nastasen was selected 
when he was crowned king at Napata (see ScHaEren, Aethwopische Kinigsinschrijt, 97), and 
the family whose head, Arikakaman (S VI) became king of Meroe, I feel safe therefore in 
deducing from these facts that a branch of the royal family of Ethiopia had gone south to 
Meroe in the days of Piankhy to hold and administer southern Ethiopia for the king in 
Napata, much as Khariuwt, the son of Aspalta, had been sent to Kaned, which may possibly 
be this very province of Meroe. (See ReisneR, Sudan Notes and Records, tv, 73, 74.) The 
earliest members of this family founded their cemetery on the southern hill and continued 
to use this cemetery until the accession of the family to the kingship of Meroe. 
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2. Tue Ancuaro.ocican Group oF THE Royar PrraMips oF THE 
SOUTHERN Cremerery at BEGARawiyan, 


The royal pyramids of 5 Cem, which stand at the end of the cemetery and completely 
exhaust that field are nine in number, of which eight stand along the western bank of the 
wady and one in the plain at the N.W. of the hill. The order, obvious largely through the 
physical contacts of the pyramids, is as follows: 

(1) 3 VL. King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khnum-ib-ré, Pl. AY. 
son of Ree, Arikakaman. 
Three-room king's type. 
(2) SIV. King’s sister, mother of the Pharaoh, Kenreth =Saleran? (or Saluwa?), 
Two-room queen's type. 
(3) STL Chapel destroyed; two-room queen's type. 
(4) ST " " " oH 
(5) SV. King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, Ankh-nefer-ib-re¢, 
Son of Ret, Lord of the Coronation, Yesruwaman (or Amanyesruwa or 
Yesruwa-mery-aiman ). 
Three-room king's type. 
(6) SUL Chapel destroyed; two-room queen's type. 
(7) S TX. Chapel destroyed; two-chamber queen's type. 
(8) SX. King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kalka, 
Son of Ré€, Kaltaly. 
‘Two-reom tomb. 
(9) 3 503, Hereditary princess, king's wife, Khennuwa. 
Two-room queen's type. 


The connection between 5 X built on the very lust possible site at the neck of the yoke 
leading to the next hill and S$ 503 in the plain is fortunately proved by the identical deew- 
ration of the burial chambers, Pl. IV, fig. 2, a decoration found only in these two tombe. 

The type-forms of these, the first royal pyramids built at Meroe, approximate to the forma 
of the last pyramids built at Nuri but present certain significant differences, the most note- 
worthy of which is the absence at Meroe of an enclosing wall around the pyramid, Differing 
thus from the Nuri pyramids, the type forms of the group S 1—VI, IX, X and 5093 form 
the basis of the whole development of the Begarawiyah pyramids and must be given in 
detail with the abbreviations which will be usec hereafter: 

(1) Pyramid. 

Type OT.—the old type as at Nuri with stepped faces and plain corners but without 
plinth-course between the pyramid and the foundation platform or an enclosing 
wall. 

Size—the size of the two kings’ pyramids is about one half the norm of the later 
Nuri pyramids which were 26.60 metres + 30cm. square. The size of the two- 
room pyramids is about the same as that of the two-room pyramids at Nuri. 


Chapel,—the chapel is of the pylon-type of Nuri d- -group with offering scenes after 
the Nuri tradition. Type of. 
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THE NORTHERN CEMETERY AT BEGARAWIYAH. 
r, south end looking $.5.E., after excavation. 
2. South end during excavation, looking southward from N.VII. 
In the centre is Pyramid N.IV. 
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Foundation deposits,—none (abbreviation N), This is not surprising in view of the 
¢ decline of the foundation deposits in the last three pyramids at Nuri and their 
disuse in the last queen's pyramid at that place. 
(2) Stairway. 
Type F.—the stairway is distinctly of the Nuri type situated east of the chapel and 
. having well-cut steps of an average height of 15—19 cm. 
(3) Chambers. 
Type O8 or 02,—the Nuri type of burial chambers with three rooms as a rule for 
kings and two rooms for queens, or occasionally for kings, Moulded doorway. 
As at Nuri, 
Detail on,—cofttin bench in the middle of the innermost room and a niche high up 
in the west wall of the same room, As at Nuri, 


Proportional numbers,—these give the value # in the proportion, 2: 100:: length _ 
of room: breadth. The nombers are all over 100, which indicates longer 
than they are wide. As ot Nuri. 
Percentages of total area,—these give the percentage which the area of each room 
is of the total foorares, In the three-room pyramids the third room is larger than 
the second, As at Nuri. 
As I propose at present to deal only with the tombs,not with their contents, the above 
type-forme stand as representative of the archaeological group of the royal tombs of S Cem., 
or Beg. group a. 


4%. Tue Norruenn Cemerery At’ BecARAWIVAH. 


When the field at El Kur'uw was exhausted the cemetery of Nuri was begun; when 
the Nuri field was exhausted the tombs of the kings had to be built at Barkal or Bog. 
5 Cem. So when the Beg. S Cem. was completely filled a new site for the royal tombs 
was by necessity selected, and the fine ridge of stone visible from the S Cem. only 250 metres 
away ncroaa the Wady Et-Tarabil is obviously the most natural place for the pyramids 
which followed S X and 8 503. A preliminary examination in 1920 showed at once that 
the central part of the ridge, the primary building sites, actually bore four pyramids of the 
same OT-type as the S Cem. pyramids, und the subsequent excavations have established 
the fact that the N Cem, was the continuation of the S Cem, 

The formation of the northern ridge is of importance for the growth of the cemetery, 
Pils. I, OT and XIV. The ridge is crescent-shaped, but has several spurs and shoulders, 
On the west, about a third of the way from the southern tip, a broad high spur runs out to 
the west, and near the northern end another good-sized spur extends westward: but these 
western excrescences were never occupied by tombs because the main ridge held the more 
desirable sites, and once the main ridge was filled, the western areas became highly 
undesirable on account of the obscuring of the outlook by the great row of pyramids on the 
ridge, From the northern end of the main ridge = spur is thrown out to the north-west 
and two pyramids were built there, A much mory Tn portaunt splir, however, runs out to 
the east from this same northern end of the main ridge and is called the north-eastern spur. 
This isa rough hilly spur rising several metres higher than the main ridge and covered 
with a heavy layer of ferricrete, so that there were only three suitable sites in its entire 
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length of nearly 200 metres. On the main mdge and the two high spurs there are 
19 pyramid sites actually oecupied, The rest of the tombe are on the eastern slope of thé 
main ridge which is itself broken by drainage channels into three parts, the eastern spur, 
the hollow, and the south-enstern spur. The eastern spur is triangular with its base 
extending for about 100 metres across the faces of the pyramids N VIJ—X of the main 
ridge, and descends gently with its apex on a level with the Wady Et-Tarabil about 
100 metres to the east. Here stand 13 pyramids. The south-eastern spur bend round 
eastwards and northwards from the base of the southern end of the ndge but is separated 
from the ridge by a rather steep initial slope. Between these two spurs the rock descends 
sharply along the fronts of N II—VI and then slopes gently to the wady on a line with 
the tips of the two spurs, forming « hollow basin. There are 14 pyramids on the eastern 
spur, four on the south-eastern spur and three on the low floor of the hollow. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that the most suitable and desirable sites for pyramids are 
those on the main ridge, and the most unsuitable those on the floor of the hollow. The 
order of suitability of the parts of the cemetery arranges itself naturally between these two 
points and gives the following for the whole cemetery: 


(1) The main ridge from N I to XIII,—15 tombs. 
(2) The north-eastern spur—4 tombs, 

(3) The north-western spur—2 pyramids, 

(4) The eastern spur, 13 pyramids. 

(5) The southern slope of the eastern spur—I tomb. 
(G) The south-eastern spur,—4 tomba. 

(7) The lower part of the hollow,—3 tombe. 


It will be shown below that the chronological order of the tombs actually followed this 
order of the suitability of sites, excepb for three pyramids which were built on wewrped sites. 
One of the most important points is this: the a priori deduction, borne out by the order of 
sites at every Ethiopian royal cemetery yet excavated, is that no pyramid would have been 
built on the eastern slope so long as any suitable site was left vacant on the main ridge 
and its two equally high prolongations to the north-east and the north-west 

I have said that there were four pyramids of the O'T-type of S Cem, visible on the broad 
middle part of the main ridge where the primary building sites must be sought. These 
were N IT, NIV, N VII and N IX. On excavation, a fifth, a deep stairway with three 
burial chambers, was found between the stairways of N V and N VI and numbered N LOL 
It was also discovered that the burial chambers of N VII and N IX were of an entirely 
different type, PS (2+ 2), from those of N II, ITV, LIII and the tombs of the S Cem. Thus 
there are only three tombs, N IT, IV and LUI which are actually of the type of the S Cem. 
and form the connecting link between the two cemeteries, Taking then group a of the 
5 Cem. a8 4 starting point, the whole 50 pyramids of the S and the N cemeteries may be 
arranged into ten groups, lettered a—j, by means of the types of pyramids, types of burial 
chambers, types of foundation deposits and other type-forms, These ten groups are laced 
together in the order of the lettering by the occurrence of certain type-forms with more 
than one group, In Table A, I give the groupe from @ to A inclusive, The pyramids of 
each group are also arranged in chronological order, the reasons for which will be indicated 
briefly below. 
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TABLE A: BreGakawtyaAn. TY?Pe-rorms or Prramwtps To EXD OF Group A. 
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(1) Groups « ann 6 aT BEGARAWIYAH. 

From the table it will be seen that the forms of groups a and 6 ore the same; and if 
all these pyramids had stood in one cemetery no question could have arisen as to their 
proximity in time. ‘The two groups together form a joinh group which is that of the 
OT-pyramid and the 083 (or O2)-chambers. The chapels, as far. as they are preserved, and 
the details of the stairways and the underground chambers are also the same, and in covery 
way the type-forms of these tombs are direct descendants of the traditional types of the late 
period at Nuri. Even the size of the pyramids in the cases of S VI, SV and NIV ts 
about one-half the later Nuri size of 26.60 m. + 30cm. square, while the dimensions of the 
others correspond to those of the minor pyramids at Nuri. There are two deviations from 
tradition, the first of no importance and the seeond of great significance : 

(a) In Pyr, 8 V, room A has an unusually large percentage (44 per cent.) of the total 
Hoor area; but the tradition is maintained in the relations of the areas of room B 
(27 per cent.) and room C (29 per cent.). 

(b) In N LUT, the marked fall in the proportional numbers of the rooms A and B, 
84 and 82 respectively. Thus these rooms are wider than they are long. The 
widening is significant in that it preceded the adoption of roof supports in the 
next following group. The same suécession of forms 1s recorded at Gebel Barkal. 

T have said above that the order of the pyramids of group @ was established in part by 
physical contacts (some of them already noted by Lepsius) and in part by obvious deductions 
from the relative situations, In group } there are only three pyramids to be arranged in 
order, and one of these, N IT, was unfortunately never finished. The order in which I set 
them here is based on position and on minor details and it is possible that N LIT may be 
placed before N IV on consideration of the objects found in the tombs, 


(2) Group ¢ aT BEGARAWIYAH. 

Group ¢, consisting of N VII, Pl. XVI, and NIX, the two remaining OT-pyramids on 
the midge, are situated at comfortable intervals northwards from N LITT, as happens when 
sites are being selected in a free field. Both these tombs are sutticiently fixed as the 
snecessors of group b by the pyramid type alone, but they introduce four new features 
which separate them from group 6 and form the connecting link with the following group, d. 
These are : 

(a) The chambers have become so wide that the roofs have had to be supported by 
stone pillars, giving the three-room type of chamber which I call Pd (2+ 2), that 
is, with two pillars in each of the outer rooma, A and B. 

(4) New type of chapel scenes in N VU, copies of scenes from the Book of the Dead 
with Kgyptian inscriptions, manifestly the work of an Egyptian (or Egyptians). 
The chapel of N TX is blank, but may have had painted scenes and inscriptions. 

(c) New type of coffin bench (A), attached to the west wall of room C and decorated 
with reliefs and Egyptian inscriptions, and, like the chapel of N VIL, the work of 
an Egyptian (or Egyptians). The bench in N VII, Fl. VI, fig. 2, consisted of a 
rock-cut core cased with slabs: of yellow “pie-crust” sandstone; the bench in 
N IX was cut in the rock and coated with plaster. 

(d) Foundation deposits (T) consisting of a lump of lead ore and thin tablets (one of 


gold, one of electrum, one of bronze and one of paste). (See remark on Barkal 
deposits, later on.) 
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It is to be noted that in ita details N VII is more closely connected with group b than 
ig N UX and is therefore earlier in date than NIX: 
i N VIL is an enlarged pyramid consisting of a nearly complete smaller pyramid 
encased with an addition about 170 em. thick carried up to « complete pyramicd. 
The original pyramid was about 13.70 m. sq, like S VI, 5 V and N 1V—a fact 
which connects N VIT closely with those pyramids, for it is the last pyramid to 
show this old half-norm. The completed pyramid was 17.20 m, sq. and appears to 
have broken the tradition as to size, 
N TX was only 12.65 m.sq., but the pyramid is small in proportion to the size of 
the chambers. 
i. N VII has steps of an average height of 16.2 em. corresponding to the older average 
of 15-19 em, 
NIX has steps of an average height of 38,8 em, corresponding to the subsequent 
average of 20 cm. and over, 
in, N VII, room C, contains 36 per cent. of the total aren and is larger than room B 
(33 per cent.) according to the norms of groups a and b, 
NIX, room C, contains only 11 per cent. of the total area, a relatively small room 
like that in the pyramids of the following group, 
Tt will be remembered that Ergamenes, who is the king buried in N VIL, built the 
temple of Dakka, and the importation of an Egyptian seribe (or scribes) for the decoration 
of his tomb appears perfectly natural. 


(3) Group d aT BEGARAWIYAH. 
Group d@ consists of four pyramids, N VIII (between N VIT and N [X)and N XI—XI0 
(in a row north of NX), all very closely bound together by the MC type of pyramid, the 
P3(4+ 2)-type of burial chambers, by the chapel reliefs, by the stone coffin in room C, by 
the high steps, by the proportional numbers of the rooms and by the percentages of room 
arens. The clue to the separation of the pyramids N XI—XIII (see Plates V and XVII 
for N XI) from N VIJI—IX by the much later pyramid N X, lics probably in the old 
Pre-Merottic stairway tomb which we found under X and numbered X—1 and also in the 
bad fanlts m the rock in that place. The cemetery was growing northwards and the 
builders of N VIII, confronted by the choice of the space left between N VII and IX or 
passing beyond N X—1 and its bad rock to the north, elected to take the former site. 
But when N XI was built, no choice was left. The order of the pyramids N XI—XI1I is 
éstablished beyond any doubt by physical contacts, 
Now N VII, although manifestly a member of the group, differs from the other three 
in two important particulars : 
(a) N VIIT has the tablet (T) form of foundation deposits, like group e, 
N XI—XIILI have the gold ring ((G) form of foundation deposits like the following 
EtOuPe. 
(b) N VII has o stone-cased coffin bench decorated with Egyptian scenes in relief 
but no inscriptions,—again similar to group ec. 
N XI—XIITI have no coftin bench but a stone coffin the lid of which is decorated 
with figures of Osiris, Isia and Nephthys im relief, unlike any other tomb in the 
cemetery. 
i 9 
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These very differences, however, connect N VIII intimately with N VII and IX and 


prove conclusively that N VIII was the first of the group and next in date after 1X, as 
already deduced from the relative positions of the pyramids. It will be remembered that 
the high steps and small percentage of room C in NIX connect IX more intimately than 
NS VIT with this group a, 

From these facts the proof is gained that the MO type of pyramid was the direct 
successor of the O'T type and the evidence from Gebel Barkal adds to thia that N VIL was 
the first MC pyramid built in Ethiopia, The change from the P3 (2 + 2}-chambers of N IX 
to the P3(4+2)-type of group d is a most natural development in view of the tendency 
towards increase in size and ostentation from N VII to N XI, 


(4) Group e AT BEGARAWITAH. 


The two preceding groups, ¢ and d, contain a series of six large pyramids (17.20, 12.65, 
18.06, 19.90, 18,72, 18.72 m. sq.) with spacious chambers (floor areas, 53.55, 79,27, 62.78, 
55.16, 45.25, and 87.82 sq. m.)and represent without doubt the greatest period of prosperity 
of the Meroitic kingdom—that introduced by Ergamenes, The last of these series, N XIII, 
was the last three-room pyramid built at Meroe and, with the exception of Barkal V, the 
last in Ethiopia, From N XIII onwards, the pyramids show an erratic but continued 
decrease in size and expensiveness (with the exception of N VI). Now since the time of 
Senkamanseken, every king of Ethiopia except Nuri XVII, Beg. SX and NIV had been 
buried in a pyramid with three underground chambers, and one of the most marked 
featiires of the degeneration I have mentioned is the permanent adoption after N XIII of 
the two-room type of chambers, The obvious conelnsion is that the resources of the royal 
family were declining and forced the royal family, in spite of the love of traditional osten- 
tation, to take the question of expense into account. 

The one pyramid in group e is a two-room pyramid although still of the pillared type, 
This is N XX which stands on the broad western end of the north-eastern spur on the 
next available site after N XIII in the direction of growth of the cemetery during the 
period of group d. It is connected with the d-group by the MC type of pyramid, the 
P-type of chambers, the chapel scenes and the gold ring (G@) foundation deposits, and as it 
is the only remaining pyramid with the P-type of chambers, must certainly be placed next 
in succession to N XIII. The differences of N XITI and N XX are essentially differences 
of size and expense, as may be seen from table A. In N XX, it is room A of the P3 (4 + 2)- 
type which appears to have been omitted and in the Table I have placed the first room in 
the B column and the second in the € column to facilitate the comparison. It is further to 
be noted that in the P2 (2)-type, the 38 per cent, of the inner room of N XX corresponds 
to a 16—19 per cent. in the PS (4+ 2)-type and the 62 per cent. of the outer room to about 
W—3I per cent. of the older type. For jewellery from N XX see Pl, TX, fig. 2. 


(5) GROUP f AT BEGARAWIYVAH. 

Group f consists of four pyramids which are joined together by the MC type of pyramid, 
the o2-type of chapel reliefs, the G-foundation deposits, and the N2-type of burial chambers 
with a plain stone coffin bench in the inner room (B). The group is connected with groups 
d aud ¢ by the MC pyramid and the G-foundation deposits and with ¢ by the two-room 
type of chamber. The two-room type of chamber appears, however, in a new form, N2, in 
which the onter chamber has niches in the side walls, leaving thus rock-cut pilasters which 
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support the roof. In the outer room of N XXI there are two pilasters, N2(2), and the 
chambers of that pyramid appear to be merely a modification of the P2(2)-type of pyramid 
NXX. In any case, the niched type is clearly a development of the pillared type obtained 
by net entting the pillars free on the face adjoining the side wall, As all the remaining MC 
pyramids at both Barkal and Begarawiyah have the N2-type of chambers, the actual fact 
of the chronological suecession of the N2 to the P2 form must be accepted. 
Group / is thus, as a group, next in time to group ¢ and consists of the four pyramids, 
N XXI, N XIV, N Il and N VI (the great pyramid of Queen Amanshakheté), They are 
divided into two pairs by their relative situations, (¢@) N XXI and N XIV at the northern 
end of the ridge, and (6) N I and N VI at the southern end, and by the same facts their 
order in time is indicated, 
(1) N XXT is on the next available site on the N.E. spur, abont 60 metres east of 
N XX. But the rocky knoll between the two is impracticable for a pyramid site, 
and the previous growth of the cemetery points to N X XI as the next after N XX. 
(2) N XIV ison the broad base of the N.W. spur close to the N.W. corner of N XTIL 
The choice of sites lay between this place and the next available site on the NE. 
spur. The site on the N.E. spur is that of N LVI and XX and ia about 100 metres 
beyond N XXT. The intervening ground is lower and broken. The N.W. site is 
clearly more desirable and its selection indicates probably « direct descent of the 
king of N ATV fram the family of N XI—XIIT, 
(3) NU is on the first site south of the old OT pyramid, N I, on the narrow southern 
end of thy main ridge. The width of the spur is barely sufficient for the pyramid 
(10.18 mi. sq.), but the place being in the main row of pyramids is plainly more 
desirable than that on the N.W. spur beyond N XIV, especially if N II marks the 
beginning of a new dynasty, The building of N IT began a new focus of growth 
around the southern end of the ridge. 


(4) N VI is the second largest pyramid in the cemetery, 18.90 m. sq., and there was 
absolutely no vacant site left for a pyramid of this size—sure proof that it was 
built after N XX, XXII, and XTV. The explanation is given by the newly dis- 
covered stairway of N LIT which shows that the pyramid N LOI originally : atood 
between NIV and N VI, a little nearer NIV but with comfortable spaces 
between. ‘This pyramid, N LIT, was destroyed to make way for N VI, and its 
inseribed stones appear in a number of the later pyramids (N X,; N XVI, N XVII, 
NAL, N XXAVI, ete). In order to avoid the stairway of LIT, the E—W. axis ot 
N V1 had to be shifted nearer N VU, thus leaving betweon N VI and N IV the 
space later taken by NV, It is to be noted that the site of the old Pre-Meroitic 
stairway tomb, N X—1, although sufficient for N VI, was again passed over ; but 
to the old reason, the bad rock, was now added the fact that the southern end of 
the ridge had beeome the centre of growth, 

Thus the relative positions of the pyramids indicate the order N XXJ, XIV, I] and VL 
This conclusion is borne out by a number of details as follows: 

(1) N XXI and XIV both have well-out stairway and steps and similar chapel reliefs, 

all being related to groups d and e. 


(2) N XXI has the details of the burial chambers like N XX ( type 0). 
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(8) N XIV and N IT are connected by a detail found only in these two tombs,—a step 
wp at doorway B (type v). 

(4) N VI has a threshold in doorway B (type w), a further development, I think, of 
the step up of N I. The threshold is found also in the tollowing tombs, NV, NI 
and N XXIL 


(5) N Il and N VI have extraordinarily large gold rings in their foundation deposits 
and similarities in masonry and reliefs, 

(6) N TL and N VI have the irregular stairway beginning with a slope and continuing 
with roughly eut sloping and eurving steps which is so characteristic of the fol- 
lowing groupe. 

The effect of these apparently unimportant details is as follows: 

(a) N XXI and XIV are a related pair, connected with groups d—e by (1) and (2) 
above, while N Ul and VI area related pair connected with groups g—h by (5) and 
(6) above—thus confirming the result as obtained from the positions. 

(6) Remembering that there are two pairs, the order is given: 

N XXI is first by (2) above. 

N XIV is second by (8) ,, 

N II is third by (3) a . 

N V1 is fourth by (4) / 


In regard to the variations in the N 2-type shown by these four pyramids, as has been 
said, the N2(2) form of N XXI is the natural development from the P2(2) form of N XX, 
The N2(6) form of N XTV looks almost as if the owner had attempted some sort of return 
to the three-room type and is a variation which might be expected soon after the intro- 
duction of the type, but not later. Beginning with N I and N YI, the N2(4) form becomes 
traditional for more important rulers and N2(2) for princes; but the last two N2 pyramids 
have the N2(2) form. 


(6) Group g aT BrGARAWIYAR, 


Croup 9 consists again of a single pyramid, N V, which stands beside the great pyramid 
of N VI on the south, but forced back by the nature of the space available between N VI 
and the old NIV, It is also partly on the space occupied by the old N LIT. At the time 
when N V was built, the only other available site at this end of the cemetery which was 
then the focus of growth was the site of NI. By its chapel reliefs N 1 is closely related to 
NV, but NV was only a crown-prince, not a king, and NI was one of the five presi 
queens honoured with kingly burial in the cemetery, NI therefore would have had the 
preference in the choive of sites, 

NV is still an MO pyramid like those of the preceding groups d,¢ and f and is the 
only remaining MC pyramid in the cemetery. It differs from the other MC pyramids, 
however, m the foundation deposits, which consist of a very small gilded pottery brick 
instead of the solid gold ring of the preceding pyramids. As no further foundation deposits 
were found in the cemetery there can be no doubt whatever that N V follows N VI. This 
position of N ¥ is confirmed by the presenee of the north bench and the threshold as in 
N V1 and by the absence of the steps in doorway A which is a feature of N 1. 


a 


‘a 
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(7) Grove A AT BEOARAWIYAR. 


The group h (NI, N LVI, N XXII, NX, N XV, N XVI,N XVIJ) includes the remain- 
ing pyramids of the main ridge and two pyramids of the upper part of the eastern slope, 
These all have a new type of pyramid which resembles the OT type in having stepped 
faces and plain corners but differs as follows: the masonry is generally more careless; the 
lines of the courses in N XXII do not always agree with the lines of the steps; alterations 
of height of courses are more frequent and the stone comes usually from more than one 
quarry. The positions of these pyramids (@) on the outskirts of the ridge, (6) on an 
usurped site, and (¢) on the eastern slope prove conclusively they are not of the original 
OT type, but a later reversion to that type or copy of it, In NX, N XVland N XVU 
the masonry even includes re-used inseribed stones apparently from the chapel of N LIT 
which was destroyed when N VI was built. 

NJ, whieh I have classed as a PC pyramid in contradistinction to the preceding MC 
pyramids, is a step-pyramid built in three stages probably in imitation of the atep-pyramid 
of the queen buried in Bark. VIII, an OT step-pyramid, And, it may plausibly be concluded 
that in copying the OT step-pyramid of Barkal, the queen of NI reintroduced fortuitously 
the plain corners of the OT pyramid and so created the PC type. Dr Budge, who destroyed 
the remains of Beg. N AV, says it also was a step-pyramid, but I have been unable to 
diseover any confirmation of the observation. N XV waa the tomb of a king. 

Now N [is proved by the reliefs of the chapel with their scenes from the Book of the 
Dead and their Egyptian inseriptions to be the work of the same hands as those which 
built NV. By this fact these two tombs are not only united but, as a group, are separated 
from all other pyramids, There are of course other connecting links—the N2 type of 
chambers and the north bench with threshold in doorway, And there are also minor 
differences, but in each case of a difference the special features of N V connect it with N VI 
(the MC pyramid and presence of a foundation deposit where NI and the following 

pyramids have none), while the special features of N I connect it with N XXII (the deep 
steps in doorway A and the plain corners of the pyramid). In view of this intimate con- 
nection between N V and NI, I have noe hesitation in identifying the crown-prince of N ¥ 
with the Ankkharér and the queen of NI with the Amantére who appear as members of 
the same family on the walls of the Lion Temple at Naga, the Aman Temple at Meroe and 
the Moscow stela, 

With the construction of NV and NI the very last available sites on the southern 
part of the ridge were all occupied and, on the whole ridge, only three widely separated 
sites at some distance from NI were available: (2) the knoll on the distant end of the 
N.E. spur, N LVI and AXIT; (4) the site of the old Pre-Meroitic tomb, N X—1, between 
NIX and N XI where the rock strata were faulty, and (c) the small site on the slope of 
the N,W, spur north of N XIV. The relative desirability of these sites is not obvious, and 
all three are oceupied by PC pyramids, leaving the order to be deduced from the details of 
the type-forms. But there can be no question that the two tombs, N XVI and N XVII, 
which are on the upper part of the eastern spur of the eastern slope, are later than all those 
on the ridge, 

Of the four tombs on the ridge (N LVI, XX, X and XV), N XXII approaches in 
its type-forms most closely to NL The distinguishing feature which these two tombs 
present and which differentiates them from all others except N LVI and N X, is the very 
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deep drop in doorway A, broken by steps, The chapel relicts of N XXII aro, however, of a 
different style from those of NI, resembling the workmanship of the Amon Temple at 
Naga and the Amara Temple, Unfortunately the inscriptions, except the names, have not 
been preserved, but were probably in Mervitie hieroglyphics. The name is Amennutek = 
Kheperkere, and in view of the close proximity in time to NI, I identify him as the 
Netekmant = Kheperkeré of the temple inscriptions at the Lion Temple at Naga, the 
hushand of Amantére of N [ and the father of Arikkharér, I may add that I reach the con- 
clusion (explained in another place) that there waa only one royal pair, Netekaman and 
Amantére, and that Arikkharér, Arikkhatani and Shérakarér held in succession the rank of 
crown-prince through the death in turn of Arikkharér and Arikkhatani and that Shérakarér 
finally came to the throne on the death of his father. 

Now I have mentioned the close connection between N XXII and NI: but there js 
one other tomb, a stairway tomb whose pyramid was never built, which is close beside the 
stairway of N XXII and is clearly earlier than N XXIL The presence of this stairway 
forced Netekaman to build his pyramid to the north of the middle of the knoll which forms 
the end of the north-eastern spur and to turn it with the stairway at an anusual angle, 
south of east, N LVI is unfortunately not yet completely excavated because the roof of 
the outer chamber has collapsed and the whole of the fallen rock must be cut out from the 
surface down, a task we were unable to finish in 1921-22. But enongh of the stairway and 
the entrance has been recorded to show that the stairway is very similar in size and forin 
to that of NXXIL The burial had been made and the doorway blocked up as usual, but 
the pyramid was never built, a most extraordinary occurrence which could only have been 
dae to unusual circumstances. It is surely not unreasonable to ascribe this unfinished 
royal tomb to Ankkhatani, the second crown-prince of the family of Netekaman and 
Amantére to die in the life-time of the parents. A crown-prince would searcely have his 
tomb prepared before he came to the throne while his father’s tomb was yet unbuilt. If he 
had died suddenly, his father would have the burial chambers excavated as quickly as 
possible and postpone the building of the pyramid until after the funeral. In the case of 
Netekaman, who was certainly by this time an old man and not far from the end of his 
reign, the building of the pyramid of Arikkhatani might easily have been postponed until 
Netekaman died and was succeeded by Shérakarér, The temple of Amara dates from the 
period after the death of Arikkhatani; and preoccupation with that building may well 


have delayed the building of the pyramid of N LVI. 


Thus the three pyramids N I, LVI and XXTI are separated from the rest of the grutrp, 
leaving four, of which NX and XV are on the main ridge and two, presumably later, on 
the lower eastern spur, N XVI and XVIL. 

NX. Has at last usurped the Pre-Meroitic site of N X—1; PC pyramid not continued 
above top of pylon ; chapel reliefs of late style, unfinished, but the last with false 
door on west wall; stairway twists round by eight steps inside doorway A, to avoid 
fault in rock; single unfinished chamber but with niche begun in one corner, 

N XV. Built on N.W. spur, below N XIV, and the most obscure site on the ridge ; chapel 
scenes present a contracted form, with Isis, seated king, Nephthys and Anubis on 

west wall and processions only on the side walls, (Cf&.N XVI) 
NAVI. On the primary site of the eastern spur, between the stairways of N VII and 
and N VIII; as noted by Lepsius, the pyramid had been nearly completely re- 
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moved and reconstructed (very roughly) with the chapel inside the pyramid; the 
excavations show that this reconstruction took place when N XXXVI was built 
mm order to guin the space occupied by the chapel of N XVI for the pyramid of 
N XXXVI; tho chapel reliefs present the peculiar contracted form of N XV which 
occurs only in these two, 


N XVII. PI. IV, fig. 2. On the second site of the eustern spur, between the stairways of 
N VII and NIX; the pyramid t built over the stairway—that is, after the 
burial; the site originally selected for the pyramid must have been higher up so 
that the east face of the chapel would clear the west end of the stairway, and this 
fine site was never occupied thereafter; the chapel scenes are unique, consisting 
of a west wall like NAV and XVI, a south wall with the traditional offering 
scene, and a north wall showing standing Osiris supplicated by the king with 
processions behind the king. 

All these are PC pyramids with N2-chambers, including the unfinished N X. It must 
be remembered that the two on the ridge are presumably the earlier. Now N X with 
its false door on the west wall is more closely connected with the older pyrumids with 
o?-chapels, while N XV with its peculiar west scene is firmly attached to N XVL To 
these facts may be added that N XV, XVI and XVII have on the facade of their chapels 
rectangular inlay-places once containing blue fiience plaques (usually with a bull and 
other figures in relief), and this feature is seen in the later pyramids N XVIII and N XIX 
but 1s not recorded for N X or any previous pyramid, Moreover N XV has chambers 
of the N2 (4}-type presented by the pyramids N I, VI, I and XXII, while N XVI 
and AVIT, although tombs of kings, have the N2(2)-type. All this evidence taken 
together permits only one order—N X, N XV, N XVI, and N XVIL 


(8) Group i aT BEGARAWIYAH, 

With N XVII the old series of type-forms comes, for the most part, to an end, especially 
the PC pyramid and N2-chambers, both of which have been traced above through inter- 
vening forms from the OT pyramid and O-chambers of the S Cem. down to the end of 
group A. Groups 4 and 7 present a new pyramid-type, built of various materials, but 
always of one form,—the smooth-faced pyramid with plain corners standing on a platform, 
and a new chamber-type with small doorways, a deep drop at each door and roughly cut 
oval or rounded rectangular chambers without niches or pillars (D-type), The introduction 
of the new types simultaneously in group ¥ produces the appearances of a separation in 
time between that group and group 4. But this appearance is fallacious, for the new types 
of pyramid (ASPC) and chambers (D2 or D1) Aad already been in use for some tine in the 
W Cem. It will be seen from Table A that in group @ queens were buried in the same 
cemetery with kings as at Nuriat the rate of abont two queena to one king; but in the 
groups c—A, inclusive, only three queens occur along with 15 kings and one crown-prince. 

The question naturally arises as to the place of burial of the other queens who, counting 
only those honoured with burial m s pyramid, should have been at the former rate about 
27 in number. It will be proved elsewhere that sdti-burinl was practised in the royal 
tombs of Meroe both at the N and at the W Cem, (cf, Strabo, Geog. xvi1.ii. 3 end), But itis 
improbable that queens and princes of the blood royal would be subjected to this custom, 
Thus it was that the W cemetery was begun as the cemetery of the minor members of the 
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royal family in continuation of the old family cemetery on the Southern Hill Thus the 
royal part of the S Cem. was continued by N Cem.; and the family part by W Cem. As 
a result the tombs of the W Cem. followed a nearly independent development based on 
the traditional forms of the minor tombs of the 5 Cem., and in particular on the sloping- 


faced pyramid and the single-chamber stairway-tomb, For example, one of the earliest 


pyramids yet excavated in W Com. is W XXX,a pyramid-tomb of this type. The sloping- 
faced pyramid continued in favour, practically in the ASPC form, throughout the period 
of gold ring foundation deposits (contemporaneous with groups d and ¢ at the N Cem.) 
and the MC pyramid was introduced in the W Cem. after the ASPC pyramid. Con- 
sequently when N XVIII was built, being the first ASPC pyramid with D2-chambers 
in the N Cem.,, there were masons in Meroe skilled in the construction of ASPC+D1 
tombs in the W Cem, These facts leave no ground for assuming any interval of time 
between the groups A and iin the N Cem. 

In order to permit a view of the characteristics of the pyramids with the ASPC-type 
of pyramid, I give the following Table B, The column of foundation deposits, which have 
ceased, and those of the proportional numbers and percentages, which no longer have any 
significance, are omitted, On the other hand, a new column is added marking the place of 
the stair—whether in front of the pyramid or under tt—and two other columns appear 
giving the height and nature of the drop at the doorways. 
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The only marked distinction between group i and group é lies in the position of the 
stairway, The pyramids are all of the same type,—the smooth-faced pyramid with plain 
comers founded on a platform, and the various designations of pyramid-type indicate 
differences of material: ASPC is of stone masonry; RPBP designates a brick pyramid on 
a rubble platform; briP,a brick pyramid on a brick platform; and rubP, a smooth-fieed 
rubble pyramid with false rubble platform (or none), The chambers are also either of the 
D2 or D1-types, and there is nowhere much difference except in size and the care bestowed 
upon their construction. But six pyramids have the stair on the east of the chapel, in the 
place fixed by a tradition now traced hack to the tomb of Shabaka, and broken only once 
(by N XVIT) in seven centuries. The other 13 have the pyramid built directly over the 
stairway. It is perfectly obvious that those with the front stairway (F) must be earlier 
than those with the stairway under the pyramid (S$), 

It must be noted that in the 13 cases of $-stairway, the pyramid, at least, must have 
been built after the interment although its ground-plan and the chapel might have been 
prepared beforehand, The uniform excellence of the stone chapels and their reliefs, as 
conipared with the poor construction of most of the pyramids, would be easily explicable 
if the chapels had been built under the supervision of their owners and the pyramids con- 
structed after the burial. 

Group #, consisting of N XVIII, XL, XXXTV, XXVIII, XLI and XXIX, PL XVIII, is 
marked as the earlier, not only by the position of the stairways but by the sites oceupied 
by the pyramids on the eastern slope. Every one of them is on the eastern spur, the most 
desirable part of the slope and on the best sites on the spur, except for the places taken by 
XVI and XVIT, The S-type tombs on this spur, five in number, are either on the sides 
and end of the spur or marked by contacts as later. 

When group A came to an end with N XVII, the cemetery was growing across the 
upper end of the eastern spur towards the north. The next site indicated by this line of 
growth is obviously that between the stairways of N [IX and N X which is now occupied 
by N XVII, and [ can find no possible reason for any other conclusion than that XVIII 
was built next after N XVII. N XVIII is one of the best constructed pyramids in the 
whole cemetery, and although the pyramid itself is only 7.88 m. sq, the chapel has an 
entirely new feature, namely, a portico of three pairs of columns in front of the pylon with 
the architraves let into holes in the facade. This new feature was copied in most of the 
succeeding pyramids and may have been introduced to mark the difference between this 
royal tomb and the similar ASPC pyramids of the W Cem. It may be added that 
N XVIT, like the earlier N XV, XVI and XVII and the later N XIX had inlaid fhience 
plaques on the furade of the pylon. 

After N XVIII the next site in order of suitability and direction of growth was that 
between the stairway of N X and the great projecting pylon of N XI. This site is now 
occupied by the two small RPBP pyramids numbered N XL and XLI4 N XL isin the 
middle of this space while N XLI is crowded in between N XL and the pylon of N XI, 
leaving no donbt that N XL was the earlier of the two. After this site the next js 
manifestly that of the ruined pyramid N XXXIV which was larger than N AVIT, had 
twice the floor area im its chambers and appeared from the inscribed stones to have been 

' The pair beyond NAT, marked Ad? and 43 by Lepsius, do not exist and never have existed. The 
masonry noted by Lepsius was simply platiorm-masonry belonging partly to N XI and partly to N X11. 
We cleared the whole area to rock. 
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quite as elaborately decorated, N XXXIV stood nearly in the middle of the lower part of 

the spur, opposite the space between N XVII and N XVIII with its stairway beginning 

beyond the portico of the chapel and running far out to the east (under the N.E. corner of 

N XXIX). The site where N XL and XLI stand was not large enough to take N XXXIV 

and its stair and therefore it is not advisable to place these pyramids in the order of site 

desirability without further consideration, Under the circumstances, N XXXIV might 

have been (a) previous to N XL, (6) after N XL but before N XLI or (c) after N XL 

The next site in order is certainly that of N XXVIII which is south of the outlook of 
N XVII, while N XXIX not only obscures that outlook, but also partly covers the stairway 
of N XXXIV. N XXIX would have been built a few metres further south to clear the 
stairway of N XXXIV and the outlook of N XVII if the site of N XX VIT had notalready 
been taken. The three tombs, N XXXIV, XXVIII and NXXIX have this in common 
that they have very deep drops at the doorways broken by steps. The doubt as to the 
relation in time to N XL does not arise in the case of N XXVIT and N XXX, as either 
could have been built on the site of N XL and must be judged to be later than that tomb. 
Thus the order of the large tombs of group? is N XVIII, N XXXIV and N XXIX, while 
N XL is after N X VOU, and N XLI is later than N XL The order of Table B is, therefore, 
only provisional as far as it regards the two small members of the group, as 1t depends at 
present on certain apparent facts which require further investigation before being stated. 

(9) Group 7 AT BEGARAWIYAH. 

Group j includes all the remaining tombs in the N Cem, those in which the pyramid 
was built over the stairway, Once before, a pyramid (N AVIL) of entirely different type 
(PC +N2(2)) had, through unforeseen circumétances, been built over its stairway, but in 
group j the $-position of the stairway was permanently adopted. Considering the general 
superiority of the eastern spur over the rest of the eastern slope and the fact that the focus 
af growth of the preceding group was the eastern spur, the earliest pyramids of group 7 
should be those on the eastern spur and indeed continuing the direction of growth from 
N XXIX northwards. Here stand the three pyramids N AXAX, N AIX and N XXXII of 
which N XXX is the next north of N XA XIX. 

(2) NXXX. The pyramid, the next north of XXTX, stands on the N.E. edge of the tip 
of the spur on ground which slopes sharply under the pyramid with a fall of 
one metre from front to back and a more gentle fall northwards; west of 
the back is a flat area, artificially levelled, about 8 x 12 m. sq,, clear of 
standing pyramids (N XAXATV, ATX and AXXIT) which 1s most naturally 
explained by assuming that the original plan was to build the pyramid on 
this space west of the stairway (as at N XVII); N XXX has steps at door- 
ways like the larger tombs of group +. 

(6) NXITX. The pyramid is on the northern edge of the spur, on sloping ground, having 
been set northwards to clear with its outlook the northern side of N XXX - 
if N XIX had been built before N XXX, it would certainly have been set 
forward and southward on the level place behind N XA.X and built with an 
F-stair; in its present position an F-stair was impracticable, 

(¢) NXXXIL The very small pyramid is crowded close to the N.W. corner of N XXXTV 
and the east end of the stair of N X VU, leaving a narrow passage between 
it and N XTX; forced into its position on very bad ground by the previous 
construction of N ATX. 


wl 
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I take it then that N XXX was intended to stand on the levelled site at the N.W. 
corner of N XXXIV; the king died unexpectedly and the pyramid was built over the stair 
as at N XVII. As Tarekenizel(?) of N XIX is manifestly the successor of this king, he 
must have ordered the building of the pyramid of N XXX. I imagine that he already 
foresaw the impossibility of finding a place for his pyramid if N XXX were built on the 
intended site and was influenced by that consideration in placing N XXX forward over the 
stair to leave room for N XTX. Even so, there was practically no room for placing the 
stairway of N XTX in front of the pyramid, and thus two pyramids in succession were built 
over their stairways, N XIX is so well built and the chapel so elaborately decorated fur 
the period that the materials must have been assembled on the spot and the chapel, at 
least, built before the king's death. The queen of the small pyramid N AXXIT was 
certainly closely related to Tarekenizel(?) and naturally followed the precedent of the last 
two pyramids in placing her pyramid over the stair. Three examples of the $-stairway in 
succession were quite sufficient to establish that type as a tradition. 

Two other tombs are situated on the eastern spur, NW LV and N XXXVI, but both are 
on the southern side; N LY its between N XVI and the stairway of N VIII while 
NAXXAVI is on the edge of « bluff close to the S.E. front of NAVI; N AXXVI is of 
course later than N LY or it would have been built on that better and clearer site. As it 
was, the chapel of N XVI had to be removed to make way for XXXVL (See above under 
group /.) As this alteration would not have been undertaken except under pressure of 
circumstances, it is difficult to place N XXXVI in the table; but it seems to me that 
a very probable time was after N XXXVII and XXXVIII were built on the higher part of 
the south-eastern spur, and the choice of site Iny between the lower part of that spur 
(a metre lower) or going back to near N XVI (three metres higher), N XXX, which is a 
small Di-tomb whose pyramid was destroyed by Ferlini, is situated on the northern slope 
of the eastern spur, close below N XXXVI and seems to be dependent on that pyramid as 
NXXXIT on N XIX (perhaps therefore 1t 1s that of the queen), 

N LI, Pl. XIX, is certainly later by position than N XXXVI and XXXVII, and 
indicates the direction of growth. In order of suitability of sites N XXIV follows N LI, 
and then come N XXVIT, N AXVI, Pl. VI, fig. 1, and N AXV. There are various details 
which confirm this order, but I vive all the latter part of Table B with the reservation that 
the order may be subject to minor changes after the complete excavation of W Cem. It is 
possible that W Cem, may yield further material for the classification of details by the 
objects found in the tombs. 


(10) Expranation or Tanies I—II1. 


The three tables nos. I—IIT have been prepared to present the evidence contained in 
sections no. 1 to no. $ above ina form which may be easily grasped by the eye. These tables are 
in two parts, (1) Similarities and (2) Differences, Table I gives the comparison of the pyramids 
of groups 6, ¢ and d with group a (the pyramids of the S Cem.), Under “similarities,” it 
will be seen that the characteristics of group a are gradually lost as the eye passes to the 
right. The OT pyramid-type is the last to persist and this disappears in the fifth column 
(group d, N VIII). Under “ differences,” the variations from the type-forms of group a are 
geen to accumulate until an absolutely new set of forma has been developed, —those which 
belong to group d. In order to grasp the evidence of the table it is not really necessary to 
know the meanings of the symbols but only to remember that the same symbol means the 
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same thing wherever it occurs The transfer of the symbols from the left of the upper 
part of the table to the right of the lower part shows clearly the development of the new 
group of type-forms. It will be noted (1) that the symbols T and t, in the lower part tie 
together the OT and the MC pyramid as well as the P3(2+2) and the P3 (4+2)-chambers; 
(2) that the P3 (4+ 2)}chamber and the MO pyramid connect the T and G foundation 
deposits, the ¢ and u details of the chambers. 

Table II compares the pyramids of groups f—A with those of group d, Here the new 
group of forms of the last two columns of Table I is repeated in the first two columns 
of Table II and form the starting point of the variations of the succeeding tombs. In the 
upper part of the table the same phenomenon is seen of the disappearance of the symbols of 
the first two columns as the eye passes to the right. In the eighth column only the pyramid 
type remains and the upper part of the ninth column is empty. Under “ differences,” the 
variations again gradually accumulate until in the last column the entirely different group 
of forms has developed which are characteristic of the first pyramid of group i. 

Table III presents the comparison of the type-forms of the remaining pyramids of group 
A and the first pyramid of group i with the first pyramid of group 4. Here the variations 
of form characteristic of N I (first colamn) are better maintained through the columns to 
the right. The most noticeable points are the introduction of the chapel scenes of types 
ql and q2 (owing to poverty) and the placing of N XVII (seventh column) over its stairway- 
Thus the changes in type-forms are of a different character from those of Tables I and I. 
The development of the new group of forms of the last column (N XVIII) appears rather 
suddenly in accordance with the explanation already given above (section 8). 
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A fourth table for the rest of group ¢ and the pyrite of group j is not given as it 
does not differ easentially in appearance from Table B, The variations in pyramid-type due 
to changes in wealth, ae the restriction of the variations of the burial chambers to details 
make it impossible to detect any tendency except impoverishment in the variations of form. 
The facts therefore do not lend themselves to tabulation. I trust that the argument, for the 
order of f and jy given in sections (8) and (9) may be sufficiently clear in themselves, 








Il. THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PYRAMIDS AT BARKAL 
The problem of the chronological order of the pyramids at Barkal may be best approached 
through a comparison of their type-forma with those of the pyramids at Begarawiyah. 


1, ComMPARISON or BARKAL with BEGARAWIVAH TYPE-FORMS. 


Using the same pbbeeyesiieie as in Table A, the following table gives the characteristics 
of the Barkal Pyramids 
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The most castal examination of this table in connection with Table A shows the 
extraordinary parallelism between the type-forms of Barkal and those of groups a—g at 
Begarawiyah : 

(1) Pyramid types: 
The pyramid type being the basis, the OT-type is placed first and the only other 
type, the MC, second, 
(a) There are eaght tombs with OT-pyramids and O-chambers and two with OT-pyramids 
and P3-chambers. These pyramids are like the O'T-pyramids at Begarawiyah. 
Barkal AI has the later Nur norm of 26.60 m.+ 30 cm. sq. Bark. VII has the 
half norm like Beg. S VI,S V, N IV and N VII (first pyr.). 
(6) One MC-pyramid has P3(4+ 2)-chambers like Beg. group d@ and seven have 
N2-chambers like Beg. groups f and gq. 
(2) Types of burial chambers: 
(a) The change from the O-chambers to the PS-chambers takes place within the 
OT group as at Beg. 
(b) The change from PS to N2-chambers takes place within the MC group, again as 
at Beg, 
(c) As the ASPO=RPBP-pyramid does not appear among the royal pyramids at 
Barkal, the D2-chamber does not oceur there. 
(3) Types of foundation deposits: 

(a) Four pyramids of the OT-type at Barkal have no foundation deposits, while twelve 
OT-pyramids at Beg. have none. | 

(6) Three pyramids of the OT +03 (or O1 or 02)-type (Bark. XV, XXTV and XVIIT} 
have plain lumps of lead as foundation deposits, a stage in the reintroduction of 
foundation deposits which does not occur at Beg. 

(c) One pyramid of the OT + 0-type (Bark. XTX) has lead and tablet foundation 
deposits (type T) again with no example at Beg. 

(d) Two pyramids of the OT + P3-type have the lead and tablet deposits (T), (Bark, 
VII and VILL) like the similar types at Beg. (Beg, N VII and IX). 

(e) The gold ring deposits are introduced at Barkal in a pyramid (Bark. V) of 
MC + P3-type just as they were at Begarawiyah, and continned to be used for 
five pyramids of the MC + N2-type. 

(f) Foundation deposits were not found in the two MC-pyramids, Bark. IX and X, 
while at Beg. deposits went out of use at the end of the MC-period and beginning 
of the PC. 

(4) Stairways and steps: 

(a) All the Barkal pyramids have F-stairways as do the same types at Beg. 

(6) The lower average height of step, 15—19 em.,, is shown by the first eight pyramids 
at Barkal as by the first thirteen at Beg., confined at both places to the OT-pyramid. 

(c) The change from the lower to the higher step (more than 20 cm.) occurs at both 
places between two pyramids of the type OT + PS, and the higher step is continued 
thereafter (with one exception at each place), | 
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(5) Proportional numbers: 
The widening of the two outer rooms (proportional numbers less than 100) begins 
with Bark. XTV and XV in the OT + O-type before the introduction of the P3-type, 
just as at Bog, with N LULL 
(6) Percentages of room areas: 
The small sized C room (less than 33 per cent.) appears in the only MC-pyratnid 
of Pd (4+ 2)-type, at Barkal, but at Beg. it comes in with the high step of the 
OT + PS-pyramid, N TX. 
Aceording to this comparison then, the contemporary groups at the two places are as 
follows : 
Beg. group a and 6, 12 pyramids= Bark. a and 6, 8 pyramids. Difference in £ dep. 


Beg. group c, 2 pyramids = Bark. ¢, two pyramids, Villars in all three rooms. 
Beg. group d, 4 pyramids = Bark. d, one pyramid. 

Beg. group ¢, | pyramid = wanting at Barkal. 

Beg. group f, 4 pyramids = Bark. e and_f, 7 pyramids. 


2. Tue Grovurs or Prramips aT BARKAL AND THEIR ORDER. 


The parallelism shown above between the type-groups of Barkal and those of Begara- 
wiyah relieves me of the necessity of going over the same ground again at Barkal in order 
to establish the priority of the OT +O-types as the earliest, and the interlacing of the 
subsequent groups by common type-forms, If now the Barkal type-groups a to f be 
examined, 1t will be found that they are also topographieal groups and there remains only 
the consideration of their order and that of their members according to the principles of 
site suitability, See Plates XII and XII. 

(1) Group a at Barkal. 

Group a at Barkal consists of the greatest of the Meroitic pyramids, Bark. XI and five 
smaller pyramids arranged about its "western"! face, Pl. XII. Standing in the cultivation 
“north” of the temples of Gebel Barkal and looking towards the desert (‘east ") one sees a 
long slope rising towards the ridge on which stand Bark, I—VIII about 500 metres AWAY. 
The old surface at the cultivation is about 252.50 metres above sea level at Alexandria 
(Egyptian Survey bench-mark) and the ridge has a level of 288 to 289 metres, giving a 
rise of 35.50 to 36.50 metres in 500. A little over half way up two breaks in the slope, or 
protrusions of the sandstone substratum are visible which I call knolls They are about 
opposite each other, a large one on the “north” side-of the slope and a small one on the 
“south.” "The large “northern” knoll is clearly, by its size, the soundness of the rock and 
the proximity to the temples, the most desirable site for pyramids. On the very middle of 
this “northern” knoll (level 273.50) stands the great pyramid Bark. XI (26.20 m. sq.), 
which is clearly the first pyramid built on the knoll. By all precedent, the five small 
pyramids should be of later construction, attracted to the proximity of Bark. XT by family 
relationship, and the three-room tombs should belong to kings while the two-room tombs 
belong to queens, as. at Beg. S and Nuri By position, the order of these five tombs 


t In all references to El Kuraow, Nuri avd Barkal the names of the cardinal points are enclosed in 
quotation marks to show that they are local directions, not astronomical. The “north lies in the course 
of the river which gives south-weat="‘north.” See Harvard African Studies, 1, p. 2. 
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should be: Bark. XII, XTTT, XIV, XV, and XXIV. The site of Bark. XII is without any 
doubt the first choice after XI, and XV and XXIV are marked as later than the others by 
the L-foundation deposits, B XIV and XV are, however, connected by the low pro- 
portional numbers of the room dimensions and by the attached middle bench in C (type zn). 
Thus only B ALL ts left between B XI and the others and the order, XI, XT, XII, 
AIV, XV and XXIV is fully established. 

(2) Group b at Barkal. 

With the building of B XXIV the suitable sites on the “northern” knoll were ex- 
hansted. There was still room behind XT but this area was unsuitable and was, in fact. 
not taken until after the ridge was exhausted. But about 120 metres to the south, the 
sandstone emerges in another place from the gravel to form that smaller knoll which I 
have designated the “southern” knoll, The rock is good but the available area is small 
and actually contains only two tombs, B XVII and B XIX. These are still of the 
OT +0 type and are marked as later than group a not only by the position but by the 
foundation deposits. B AVI has the L-deposit of B XXIV, while B XIX has the 
T-leposita of group ¢ B XVIII also stands fairly in the middle of the knoll and certainly 
on the primary site, while B ATA is on the slope towards the wady with its “south” side 
about 50cm, lower than its “north” side. The order is therefore quite certain—B XVII, 
B XIX. 

The burial chambers of B XVIII are of the 02-type but well cut and with a wide first 
room. In view of the Beg. examples (5 X and N IV) of O2 kings’ tombs about this time, 
I would adentify B XVIII as a king's tomb, B XIX is a queen's tomb by the chapel 
reliefs, but the stairway and the underground chambers were never finished. 

Behind these two there are three small tombe of later date, not royal tombs, 

(3) Group ec ot Borkal. 

When the two prominent knolls of the slope had been oeewpied, the alternative for the 
succeeding pyramids was the slope behind the pyramids of the knolls or the fine flat ridge 
of rock at the top of the slope. This ridge, which before might seem too distant from the 
temples, was now only 270 metres from the pyramids already built. Walking up the 
slope from B XVII one comes out beside the projecting shoulder on which stands B VII, 
the most prominent site on the ndge and certainly the primary building site, B VII is 
again an OT-pyramid and, indeel, of the old halfnorm, 13,30 m. sq,, but with P3-chambers, 
in & variation, Pd (2424 2), which was not found at Beg. 

B VII “south” of B VI has also P3-chambers but in another variation, PS (44+4+44), 
not noted elsewhere. The pyramid of B VIIT is of OT construction, but has the step. 
pyramid form in three stages (cf. the later step-pyramid, Beg. N I, Queen Amantére), 
The site is much poorer than that of N VII, being on the yoke which connects the ridge 
with another further “south.” The highest ground under Bark, VIII is under the middle 
of the “west” front, only about 30 cm. lower than B VII, but the “north west” and 
“south west” corners are lower and the bottom of the “east” side is two metres lower than 
the middle of the front, In the chambers the rock was bad but this was not apparent from 
the surface nor from the strata in B VII. 

The step form of B VII is different from that of N I, for B VIL being a three-stage 
pyramid, about 9.50 m. sq. at the base, was built on a great filled platform of masonry 
which was itself about 19 m. sq. On this platform, set back towards the « eastern ” side, 
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stood the actual pyramid, leaving a wide space on the “ weet" where the chapel appears to 
have stood. The platform was mounted by means of an inclined plane built against the 
“northern " part of the front. The stages of the pyramid, including the lowest, were sunk 
toa depth of about 50—40 om. (or one course) in the gravel filling of the platform or in 
the stage below. | 

The triad stela from the niche of the chapel of B VII, found in the chapel, appears to 
indicate that the owner was a king, and a quadrad found on the site of the chapel of 
B VIL certainly marks the owner of that pyramid as a queen, the first queen of Ethiopia 
to have a three-room pyramid. 

(4) Group d at Harkal, 

About 30 metres “east north east” of B VIIa second projection stands forth in the face 
of the ndge, the second most prominent site on the ridge. Here stands Bark. V which by 
reason of the structure of its pyramid and by its position is chronologically part of the 
group d(Bark.I—IV and VI), The pyramid, the burial chamber and the foundation deposits 
differ essentially from those of Bark, VII and VIII (group c). Now group d, to which 
Bark. V is chronologically attached, is characterized by the type-forms of the Beg. group f, 
while Bark. V itself presents forms analogous in many respects to those of the Beg. group a. 
It is clear therefore that Bark. V must be attached to the end of the Beg. group d (Beg. 
N XIIT) and be practically contemporaneous with Beg. N XX which also intervenes 
between Beg. groups d and f. On the other hand, the pyramids Bark. VII and VIII 
present the forms of the Beg. group c (Beg. N VII and LX) and it must be concluded that 
at least four generations (Beg. N VIII, XI, XII, XII) intervened between Bark, VII 
and VU and Bark. Y. 

The force of the argument based on relative suitability of sites and line of growth is 
emphasized by the fact that on the resumption of pyramid-building at Barkal after an 
interval of about 80 years the site selected was the next in the line of suitability after 
Barkal VIT and VIII. 

The owner of B V was a male but he wears no crown or uraeua,and I have reached the 
conclusion that he never came to the throne. 

(5) Group ¢ at Barkal, 

The rest of the pyramids of the ridge are five in number, all obviously similar to B V 
in masonry and details but all having the N2 (2)-type of burial chambers, All are neces- 
sarily behind the front line of B V because of the trend of the ridge, A doubt may be held 
as to whether B VI or B TV was the next after B V,—B VI being to the “south” and 
B IV to the “north.” Both of these are tomba of queens who wear the royal tnsignia, 
B VI is that of Queen Na(pata)za:mak, the only tomb of the ridge which has yielded a 
hieroglyphic inserjption, I have placed B VI first provisionally, After that, the order by 
position is quite clear—B III, 1 and IL. The insignia and rank of the owners are discussed 
below (para. 8). 

These five pyramids are by their type-forms of the same period as Beg, N XXI, XIV, 
Mt and VI. But it is to be noted that all these Beg. pyramids scem to have had a false 
window just under the smoothed place on the summit. But Bark, I—IV at any rate did 
not have a false window. The Barkal pyramids, on the other hand, had a faience sun's 
dise with two uraei, inlaid in several circular depressions on the smoothed summit, while 
the Beg. pyramids had none. 
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(6) Group f at Barkal. 

With the construction of Bark. Il every clear forward site on the ridge was occapied. 
The alternative lay between building on the bad rock and behind the front line or descend- 
Ing once more to the good rock behind Bark. X1, 270 metres nearer the cultivation, The 
choice which was manifestly made was to build behind Bark. XJ. Here stand two well-con- 
strncted but smaller pyramids, Bark, IX, clearing easily the “northern” face of Bark. XT, 
and Bark. X, clearing the “southern” face. Both are of the same types as Bark. I—IV, 
MC + N2(2), with faience dises but, as far as we could diseover, without foundation 
deposits, Both are small, but BX is the smaller, A triad stela found in the chapel proves 
that BX was the tomb of a queen and I presume that B IX was the grave of a king. 

Bark. X was the last royal pyramid built at Barkal, but to the front of Barkal IX 
and X, between them and the back of Barkal XI, we diseovered a row of four small tombs 
with traces of stone pyramids which appeared to bear the same relation to the royal 
pyramids as the amall graves of W Cem. bear to the royal pyramids of the southern 
capital, These were, however, later in date than Barkal IX and perhaps later than 
Barkal X. 

Further “south,” behind Bark. XVIII and XIX, three other very small tombs were 
excavated and two of these were of the RPBP+ D1-type, but again w unifestly not royal tombe. 

Much lower down the slope is another group of three very small, destroyed pyramids 
and a number of tiny stairway tombs. All these had been so completely plundered and all 
so destroyed above ground that we shall probably never be able to sry anything except 
that they were not royal pyramids. 





(7) Summary. 


The evidence is quite clear as to the order of the Barkal pyramids. They present the same 
types (with a few minor deviations) as do the cemeteries of Begarawiyah down to Beg. 
group f, and the relative positions show conclusively that these types occur in the very 
same order at both Napata and Meroe. I consider, therefore, that the order of the 
pyramids at Barkal, as well as that of the pyramids at Begarawiyah is, with the exception 
of a few details already noted, placed beyond any reasonable doubt. 


(8) The Insignia and Rank of the Royal Persons buried in Barkal I—VT and X. 

In the Ethiopian Period of Napata, at El-Kur'uw and Nuri, the tombs of the queens 
were separated from those of the kings, although in the same cemetery, and each of their 
pyramids covered only about one quarter of the area of the average king's pyramid. At 
Begarawiyah, where sdti-burial was practised in the case of some part of the hartm, the 
minor members of the royal family, including some queens, were buried in small pyramids 
it a separate cemetery (W Cem.) from the time of Ergamenes onwards, But in the N Cem, 
five queens were buried with the honours of kings at intervals during the reigns af 30 kings. 
At Barkal, in the earlier Meroitic period, five queens were buried beside the five kings of 
their family but in much smaller tombs, except the last queen, the one buried in Barkal VITT 
(perhaps the mother or the mother-in-law of Ergamenes), The second group of royal tombs 
at Barkal, Bark. I—VI, IX and X, appears to follow the example set by Barkal VIT and 
VIII at the end of the earlier group and not that of Meroe (Bega awiyah). The tombs 
represent four females and four males all buried in pyramids of practically equal scale, 
declining towards the end of the group. These eight persons differ considerably in the 
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insignia with which they are represented and doubt arises therefore as to their respective 
ranks in the kingdom. 

The only inseriptions recorded were those in Bark. VI—a woman's tomb, Her cartouche, 
inseribed with Mervitic hieroglyphics, gives the tithe nb (Egyptian sign)=“ Lord" and the 
name WV..c:mk (which Grifith would restore Napatusa-mak). Before the face of the 
young man offering incense to the queen on the side walls, his name and his four titles are 
written in Meroitic cursive. The first tith—the most important—is pkrir-l; wizeté, which 
Griffith suggests to mean something like “servant of the crown-prince” but which I 
would translate “heir of the crown-prince” or “son of the crown-prince.” The woman 
herself wears royal insignia and is certainly a queen. The fact that the crown-prince, pre- 
sumably her son, is represented by his “son” or “heir” (or “servant”) in the offering scenes 
indicates that the crown-prince himself was dead, and suggests something peculiar in the 
law of succession. | imagine that the succession lay in the sister-wife of the dead crown- 
prince, that the grandson was chosen for the offering scene becanse by tradition the scene 
required a male, 

Flacing the pyramids in chronological order, the facts in regard to their sizes and the 
sex and insignia of their owners are given in the following table: 

Sex Ingignin Size pyr. Ares chambers 
(1) Bark. V. Male Fillet 11.67 mag. 57.21 mn. sq. 
(2) , VI Fomale Royal 1150 ,,, 242 , ,  Napuwtaro-mak 


(3), IV. Female Royal 15,98 ,, ,, 30,02 , , 
(4) , UL Female Fillet 145 |, . 82.61 ,, , Man behind Indy. 
(5) » TF Male(f) Filletif) 1078 ,. 2638 4 


(6) , OU. Male Royal 1.73 , » 26.37 4 » 14 persons behind seated man, 
7) » EX Male scHasive 7.00 4 214 ,, » Chapel destroyed. 
(3) , X. Female ......... 682, , 1627 , , Chapel destroyed. 


The moat natural conclusion is that the persons with royal insignia, the two females and 
the one male buried in Bark. VI, IV and LU, were reigning lords of Napata, while those with 
the fillet only were consorts of the blood royal but not actually seated on the throne, In 
that case the eight royal tombs represent four or possibly five generations—the doubt 
arising from our ignorance of the insignia of Bark. IX and A. The contemporary royal 
tombs of the N Cem, at Begarawiyah are five in number (Beg. N XX, XXI, ATV, IT and 
VI) representing also four or five generations inasmuch as Queen Amanshakheté (N VI) 
may have been the queen of the king of N UL. Therefore the reign of Queen Amanshakheté 
at Meroe and that of the queen of Bark, X must have been in part contempor 

In the next section of this article, No. II], the period of this later group of Barkal 
pyramids is designated the Second Meroitic Kingdom of Napata and the conclusion is 
reached that Ethiopia was divided during that period between the Kingdom of Meroe and 
the Second Meroitic Kingdom of Napata. The facts are quite clear and, in order to show 
the general conditions indicated by the facts, I would suggest the following reconstruction 
of the course of events, without making any claim to more than approximate human 
probabilities : 

(1) The king of Beg. N XII, the last of the great kings of Meroe, had two wives of 
the blood royal, one of the Meroe branch and the other of the Napata branch (whose last 
ruling members had been buried in Bark. VII and VIII, about 125 years before). When 
the king died, the son of the Meroe queen came to the throne (Beg. N XX) at Merve, while 
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thy yueen from Napata, who may have lived at the northern capital, set herself up as ruler 
of Napata with her son as crown-prince (pkrtr). The evidence of the Akinizaz stela is that 
the crown-prince did not assume the tithe of “king” during the life-time of his mother 
when she was of the blood-royal, 

(2) The crown-prince of the queen of Napata died without becoming king and was 
buried by his mother in Bark. V, not far from their ancestor in Bark. VIL 

(3) Later the queen, Na[pata|zamak, died and was buried in Bark. VI, whereupon her 
danghter, the queen of Barkal IV, probably the sister-wife of the dead crown-prinee, suc- 
ceeded, She was in turn followed by the king of Barkal IT. 

(4) The lady of Barkal II, without royal insignia, was buried during the reign of the 
king of Barkal [1 and was probably his chief wife, the daughter of the queen of Barkal TV. 

(5) The prince of Barkal I, without royal insignia (?), was also buried in the reign of 
Barkal D1, and would natorally have been his chief son, 

(6) The king of Bark, I, with the royal insignia, succeeded the queen of Bark. IV. 
He was the husband of Bark. IT and the father of Barkal L A large family of eight 
women and six men are represented un the chapel walls of N IL The king himself may 
have been the son of the queen of Bark. IV, the grandson of Queen Na[pata}zamak and 
therefore possibly the Yetartey represented on the walls of Bark. VI. 

(7) The succession passed to the king of Barkal LX who, | imagine, was outlived and 
followed by his sister-queen, her of Barkal X. 

(8) The queen of Barkal X was the last ruler of Napata buried at Barkal, With her 
ended the Second Merottie Kingdom of Napata, As far as the present evidence goes, 
Napata never again disputed the sovereignty of Meroe for the 350 years which remained 
of the kingdom of Meroe. 

Ti, is of course improbable that the course of events was exactly asx here outlined. For 
example, the king of N XX may not have been a son of the king of N XIU, but the facts 
clearly indicate that something similar to the above outline did happen to divide the two 
kingdoms. 


Il. THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PYRAMIDS 
OF BARKAL AND BEGARAWIY AH. 

The establishment of the order of the pyramids at Begarawiyah was easy because the 
buildings represent a sequence of generations, and with that basis the order at Barkal 
became a simple matter of comparison. But the unton of the two series into one meets at 
the start with a difficulty arising out of our ignorance of the relations betwren the two 
capitals; for either (a) Ethiopia may have been divided into two separate kingdoms, more 
or less independent of each other, or (b) the kingship may have shifted at times from one 
capital to the other. 

It is to be noted in the first place that the royal pyramids at Napata are only 18 in 
number, including not more than 10 reigns, and cease with BX about the time of Aman- 
shakheté of Beg. N VI. Amanshakhet# represents the sixteenth reign at Meroe, and her 
pyramid was the twenty-third built in the two royal cemeteries of Begarawiyah. After BX 
all evidence of kings or queens at Napata is wanting. Thus the question of the relations of 
the pyramids of Merve and Napata is confined to the period from Nastasen (about 300 BC) 
to Netekaman (about 20 B.c.). 
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The series of pyramids at Begarawiyah for this period appears from the tomb-types to 
be practieally uninterrupted. At Barkal, however, there is a manifest gap between Barkal 
VOU—VITI and Bark. V, in which fall the great pyramids Beg. N VU, IX, VII and XI— 
XIU. The kings at Napata previous to this gap are those of the pyrumids Bark. X1, XIV; 
AV, AVITT and VU and these I call the First Meroitic Dynasty of Napata. After the gap 
come the rulers of Bark. VI, IV, U, IX and X, whom I designate the Seeond Meroitic 
Dynasty of Napata, Thus two separate problema are presented; (1) that of the relations 
with Meroe of the First Merottic Dynasty of Napata, and (2) that of the Second. 

To take the simpler second question first; the Second Meroitic Dynasty of Napata was. 
contemporaneous with groups Beg. e—g (Pyr. N XX, XXXII, XIV, I and V1) and the two 
kingdoms were in this period independent. To the preceding period, when there were no 
pyramids built at Barkal, belong the six great pyramids (Beg. N VII—XIIT), groups 
Beg. e—d, which by their size and costliness indicate the most prosperous era of the 
Meroitic kingdom. As the series begins with Ergamenes, whom we know to have ruled 
united Kthiopia, the kings of the succeeding larger tombs could hardly have enjoyed less 
power and resources. It is safe therefore to conclude that during the time of these six the 
kings of Meroe ruled the whole country and there were no kings at Napata. This period 
of the domination of Merve is followed by a period of smaller pyramids at both Barkal and 
Begarawiyah—pyramids which show a duplicate transition from the P3-type and which 
belong to the same place in the series of type-forms. There are slight differences in details 
which prove, however, that the traditions established by the great period at Meroe developed 
along independent lines at the two places, as is shown by the following points: 





Barkal. Begarawiyah. 
(a) The first pyramid of groups d—f has (a) The first pyramid of groups e—q has 
chamber of type P3 (4+ 2), chamber of type PS (4+ 2). 
(6) The remaining pyramids all have type (6) The remaining pyramids all have N2- 
N2 (2). chambers but in the variations N2 (2), 


N2(6), N2(4). 
(c) Have faience dises set in smoothed (c) Have false window under smoothed 
summit of pyramid, but no false summit but no fuence discs, 
window, 

The small size of the pyramids at both places and the transition from the three-room to 
the two-room type point clearly to less resources at both capitals than those at the disposal 
of the great kings of Meroe immediately preceding. The only reasonable explanation which 
I see for these facts is that the Second Mervitic Dynasty was practically independent of 
Meroe and was contemporaneous with the groups e—gat Merve, The great pyramid, N V1, 
the tomb of Amanshakheté and the great building operations of Netekaman appear to mark 
the reunion of the resources of Ethiopia under the control of the king of Meroe, that is, the 
end of the Second Dynasty at; Napata; and, as a fact, the inseriptions of the temples at 
Barkal and Amara prove that Netekaman did rule over Napatan territory. At the same 
time the notable decrease in the sizes of Bark, [X and X, the last pyramids at Barkal, show 
4 marked decline in the resources of Napata in their time. 

Turning now to the more difficult problem, that of the First Meroitic Dynasty of Napata, 
the first obvious point is that the whole dynasty preeeded Ergamenes, Beg. N VII, except 
possibly the queen buried in Bark. VII. he last king’s tomb of this dynasty, Bark. VIl, 
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has an OT pyramid of the size of the half-norm, 'T-foundation deposits and P3-chambers, 
and should therefore be close in time to the pyramids Beg. N VII and IX. The kings of 
N Vil and N TX (Ergamenes and Azagraman) ruled over Napata, and Bark. VII is too large 
to have been the tomb of a vassal of Meroe, The pyramid cannot reasonably be placed after 
N IX as the relations between N TX and VIII are too close to admit a gap, It is only 
possible, therefore, to place Bark, VII immediately before Beg. N VII and to conclude that 
the P3-chambers were first introduced at Napata in the P3(24+2+42)-form and at Meroe 
in the sueceeding reign in the P3(2+2)-form. Lt is possible that Ergamenes was the son- 
in-law of the queen of B VIIL 

Now, taking Bark, VU as immediately previous to Ergamenes, the eight pyramids 
(Bark, XI—XV, XXTV, XVUT and XIX) which preeede it at Barkal are all closely related 
except in position, The changes, however, from the “northern” knoll to the “southern” 
knoll and from there to the ridge were necessitated by the exhaustion of the sites selected 
for the tombs of the first two groups and do not indicate any lapse of time. On the other 
hand, the stages in the reintroduction of the foundation deposits are all fully represented 
at Barkal,—four pyramids with no deposits, three with lead deposits and three (including 
VIE and VITI) with lead + tablet deposits. This fact, with the sequence of type-forms, leads 
me to conclude that the eight tombs form an unbroken succession and, taking only the 
kings’ tombs, N XI, XTV, XV, XVUOT and VII, represent five generations. 

Groups a—b at Begarawiyah, which are likewise immediately or almost immediately 
previous to Beg. N VII, consist of a coherent group of which also five are kings’ tombs, so 
that we have five Meroitic generations at Burkal and five at Meroe previous to Ergamenes. 
By type-forms, the Barkal dynasty might follow, but could not as a whole precede the 
corresponding groups at Beg. Thus the alternatives are: 

(a) The Beg. groups a—é are followed by the Bark. groups a—e, and the capital was 
first at Meroe, then at Napata and finally back at’ Meroe. 

(6) The two groups are contemporaneous, representing two more or less independent 
monarchies. 

(c) The two groups are generally contemporaneous, but not strictly so in detail. 

It remains to determine which of these three possibilities is favoured by the evidence, 
for the chambers of the Barkal group had been so completely cleared out that definite proof 
1s hardly to be expected from the examination of the funerary furniture (the material for 
which, as fur as it concerns Begarawiyah, has not yet been classified), 

The inscriptions at Barkal give us the name of only one of the kings of the a—A groups 
at Beg., namely, Yesrnwaman, Beg. S V, nsurped on the two lions from B 1100 which were 
made for Soleb by Amenophis ITT, and caved to Barkal se Piankhy (f). That is, Yesru- 
waman had sufficient power at some time during his career to place his name on statues 
ina temple at Napata. The significance of this act is, however, capable of at least two 
different interpretations: 

(a) Yesruwaman may have ruled Napata as part of his kingdom, 
(6) He may only have held the ruler of Napata tributary for a few years, or a few 
months. 
Thos this fact hardly makes it obligatory to break the line of rulers at Napata and helps 
little to a clear conclusion, but must be remembered, 
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The question may also be approached from another side, that of the average length of 
reigns, If we take (1) the five kings from Piankhy to Tanutaman inclusive, (2) the eloven 
reigns from Ergamenes to the Roman invasion of 24 pc. and (3) the 20—30 reigns from 
this invasion to the Abyssinian conquest of 354 a.p., the averages work out as follows: 

(1) 17.8 years, 5 kings for 89 years, 744—655 Bc. 
(2) 18.3 years, 11 reigns for 202 years, 225—23 no. 
(3) 16.4 years, 24 reigns for $77 years, 23 B.0.—354 ap. 

(4) 17.1 years, for above 39 reigns for 665 years. 

Now if we take the hypothesis that the Barkal kings ruled independently over all 
Ethiopia in succession to the Beg. groups a—b as suggested above, (a), we would have 
30 reigns between Tanutaman and Ergamenes tn 430 years, §55—225 nic, 

(a2) Average reign 14.3 years, 30 reigns, 430 years—655—225 Bo, 

This result is entirely out of harmony with the averages (1)—(4) above, and when it is 
remembered that Harsiotef alone ruled 34 or 45 years while Anlaman, Aspalta, Astabarqaman, 
Malewiyaman and several others probably equalled or exceeded 20 years, the average for the 
remaining kings is reduced to about 11 years—incredibly low. 

If we take the other extreme, assuming that the reigns were as a group contemporaneous, 
we have 25 reigns for the same period. 

(6) Average reign 17.2 years, 25 reigns in 430 years. 

The other alternatives are : 

(c) Average reign 16.5 years, 26 reigns in 430 years. 

(d) Average reign 15.9 years, 27 reigns in 430 yeara. 

It is clear that, the only hypothesis which gives an average at all comparable with the 
average of better known periods is that which would make the First Dynasty at Napata 
practically contemporary with Beg. groups a—b. It might be admitted that Yesruwaman, 
for example, exercised sovereignty over Napata for a few years or even that the king of 
Barkal XI ruled over Meroe for a time at the beginning of his reign, but the theory of a 
succession of ten reigns at this time is, I think, more than improbable. 

Remembering always the poverty of the material and the tentative character of the 
conclusions, I would suggest the following reconstruction for the contemporaneous reigns 
at Meroe and Napata during the First Meroitie Dynasty of Napata (the numbering of the 
reigns is continued from the Napatan Kingdom of Ethiopia): 


Merve: 
(27) Beg. S VI.......(20) 300—280. (a) Bark. XI.........(25) 308—2n3, 
(28) Beg. 5S V........(15) 280—265. Inscription at Napata, 

(b) Bark. XIV.......(10) 275265. 
(29) Beg. S X......85 ..(10) 265—255, (co) Bark. AV. ....45:. (10) 265—255. 
(30) Beg, NIV.......(19) 255—242, (qd) Bark. XVIII.....(10) 255—245. 
(31) Beg. N LIIl.....(17) 949995, (e) Bark. VII..... ... (20) 245—295, 


The final conclusion which I reach in regard to the chronological relations of the 
pyramids of Meroe and Napata is then 

(1) That the two groups at Napata (Barkal), representing the First and the Second 
Meroitic Dynasties of Napata, were separated in time by about six generations anc 
contemporaneous with the corresponding groups at Meroe (Begarawiyah); 
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(2) That immediately, or soon after the death of Nastasen, Ethiopia split into two 
kingdoms, that of Meroe and that of Napata, to be reunited under Ergamenes, disjoined 
again on the death of the last of the great kings of Meroe (N XIII) and reunited under 
Amanshakheté or Netekaman as a result of the damage inflicted on Northern Ethiopia by 
Petromius in 23 B.c, 


IV. Historica, Questions ConceERNING THe CHRONOLOGY OF MEROF. 


In attempting to reconstruct the chronology of the Meroitic Kingdom certain questions 
arose which had been long under disenssion and required to be answered before the list of 
rulers could be fixed, In answer to these questions three statements have been assumed in 
the preceding sections, as follows: 

(1) That there was only one royal pair, Netekaman and Amantére, with three succes 
sive heirs. 

(2) That Netekaman restored the temple of Barkal after the sack of the city by the 

(3) That the Candace of the Roman Invasion of 23 8.0, was the queen buried in Pyr, 
Bark. X, the last queen of the Second Meroitic Kingdom of Napata. 

I may add that I have carefully examined Griffith's conclusion that the word “candace” 
was a title, a corruption of the word Atke meaning “queen,” and I adopt it as fully 
proved. It may be noted that the exact use of the title is still uncertain. But if the 
Roman account of a long line of “candaces” be correct, the meaning approaches that of 
“King’s wile” used during the Napatan Kingdom of Ethiopia. For there was manif eatly no 
lang line of ruling queens at Meroe, but only five in about 500 years, and some of these at 
least were subordinate to king-husbands for a longer or shorter period, 


1, Netekaman and Amantére. 


The names of King Netekaman and Queen Amantére occur together on various 
temples or monuments at Wad Ben Naga, Naga, Meroe, Napata and Amara, The names 
are written in three different scripts,—Egyptian hieroglyphies, Meroitic hieroglyphics and 
even Meroitie cursive (on the Moscow stela)—and are associated at different places with 
the names of three phrtr-leb or “crown-princes,” Ankkharér, Arikkhatani and Shéra- 
karér, At the same time the scenes in which this poir appear exhibit three distinct styles, 
Because of these variations and the presence of the three different princes it has been con- 
sidered probable that there were at least two different royal pairs with the same names. 

Now, our examination of the cemeteries of Meroe proves that there was only one pair 
of this name whose tombs can be identified,—King Netekaman of Beg. N XXII and Queen 
Amantére of NI There is likewise only one of the crown-princes, Arik-kharér, whose 
tomb is known from inseriptions. The great outstanding fact is that the chapels of the two 
tombs N V and N J, the graves of the prince and the queen, bear on their walls scenes from 
the Book of the Dead and Egyptian inscriptions which could only have been designed and 
executed by an Egyptian scribe. The tombs after Ergamenes and Azagraman show a rapid 
loss of knowledge of the Egyptian language and of Egyptian traditions, Beg. N XI appears 
to be the last previous to N V which made any attempt to use Egyptian inscriptions, and 
in that the hieroglyphic texts are for the most part quite unintelligible. Just previous in 
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date to N V is the tomb of Amanshakheté (N VI) and in this for the first time the in- 
scriptions are in the Meroitic language, written in Meroitic hieroglyphics. It is possible 
that similar inscriptions were painted on some of the preceding tombs, perhaps as early as 
N XIU, but in NVI their presence is certain. If now we take the successive pyramids 
NO, NVILNV,NI, N XXII, and compare the styles of their scenes and inscriptions with 
those of the temple monuments associated with the names of the royal pair, it becomes 
obvious that the same three styles of work occur in both series of monuments : | 


Style 1, Meroitic designs and Meroitic hieroglyphic inscriptions, sometimes with de- 
based Eeyptian titles ; 


Examples: 
Temples, Pyramids. 
Lion Temple at Naga. Beg, N IL. 
Some stones at Meroe, Beg, N VI (Amanshakheté), 


(Mer. 15 and 20,) 
A slab now In Worcester, Mass. 
(J E£_A, IV, p. 22.) 


Style 2. Egyptian designs and inscriptions such as could have been produced only by an 
Eqyptian seribe : 


Examples ; 
Temples, Pyramids, 
Amin Temple at Napata, Beg. N V (Ankkharér). 
Temple B 1100 at Napata, Beg. N I (Amantére) 
Altar from Wad Ben Naga. 


Stone at Meroe.—Mer, 19, 


Style 3. Egyptian designs but with Meroitic hieroglyphics in the inscriptions except in 
the throne-name, in the Egyptian titles and occasionally in the name of Netekaman. 


Examples : 
Temples. Pyramids. 
Amin Temple at Naga, Beg, N XXII (Netekaman). 
Stone at Meroe.—Mer, 15. Beg. N X and the following 
Amara Temple. pyramids. 


Stone from Barkal (B 501). 
The order of these three styles is fixed by the order of the pyramids as shown in the 


preceding sections. It is to be noted that Ankkharér appears in the temples in scenes of 


style 1, while his own tomb is decorated with scenes of style 2. The fact gives pomnt to the 
statement made above that the scenes in the tomb of Arikkharér could only have 
male by an Egyptian and shows that this prince lived during the decoration of the Aman 
Temple at Naga and died before any great progress was made with the decoration of the 
temples of style 2. The Egyptian seribe (or Egyptian trained seribe) who produced style 2 
arrived, however, in time to exeeute the scenes in the chapel of the prince, and he was 
probably called on at the same time to prepare the chapel of the prince's mother, Queen 
Amantére (N I). ) 


a} 
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From the facta set. forth concerning the three styles and their chronological order I re- 
construct the course of events as follows : 

(1) The Merottic cursive was invented before 200 a,c, When it had come into genenil 
use, the knowledge of the Egyptian language and scripts was rapidly lost, so that at the time 
N XI was built the attempt to decorate the chapel in Egyptian hieroglyphics was a failure. 
Soon after this time the Meroitie hieroglyphic seript was invented on the basis partly of 
the cursive and partly of the Egyptian, for the purpose of decorative official or monumental 
inseriptions, The traditional offering acenes of the older chapels gradually received varin- 
tions which gave them a distinctive Meroitic tinge, due perhaps to a tendency towards 
realism. The technical excellence of the drawing and carving varied from artist to artist of 
different generations. This process of gradual degeneration runs through Pyramids N VUI, 
XI, XI (Pl. V), XT, XX, XX, XIV, I and reaches its lowest point in N VI (Aman- 
shakheté). At this stage Netekaman and Amantére came to the throne. 


(2) The first operations undertaken by Netekaman and Amantére were on the Amin 
Temple at Meroe and the Lion Temple at Naga. Both these works may have consisted 
solely in the decoration of older buildings. In any case they were carried out in style 1, 
representing the lowest point in the decline from the Egyptian style of Ergamenes. In the 
scenes of this style Arikkharér, probably their eldest son, but still young (as on the 
Worcester slab), was pictured as crown-prince (phrtr), Like Amanshakheté, none of the 
royal triad is given a throne name and the Meroitic titles of the king and queen are placed 
inside the cartouche on the face of the pylon. The exterior titles are in debased Egyptian, 


(3) The next piece of work of this royal pair was the restoration of the more distant 
temples at Napata and especially the Great Temple of Amin, Ipt-Isuwt, left in ruins hy 
Petromius, 23 6.¢. (see following section). The ambitious attempt was made to restore the 
damaged walls of the Great Temple and to decorate the inner rooms in Egyptian atyle with 
Egyptian inseriptions not unworthy of the undamaged parts which belonged to the temple 
of Piankhy. This work was beyond the powers of the Meroitie scribes of that day, and it 
was for this reason, I take it, that at least one Egyptian scribe was imported, perhaps with 
the assistance of the Amin priesthood of that other Ipt-Isuwt in Thebes. 


(4) Probably before any great progress had been made with the work at Napata, Arik- 
kharér died and the Egyptian scribe was employed to design the reliefs on his tomb and to 
oversee at any rate the carving. The same person or persons also decorated the chapel of 
N 1, the tombof Amantére. As the tombs at Begarawiyah were usually prepared before the 
death of the owner, Beg. N I may well have been done at thia time, long before the death 
of Amantére. 

It is to be noted that Ankkharér (spelled here irknfrr) in the inscriptions in his tomb 
is given a throne name, Ankh-ke-ré‘, according to the Egyptian cnstom, but still has his 
Meroitic title of phrtr in Egyptian hieroglyphics in a cartonche according to the custom of 
style 1, Amantére, on the other hand, has only her Meroitic title of Mtke written in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics in a cartouche. 

The introduction of the » in the name of Arik-kharér and in the title of Amantére is, of 
course, a mistake of the Egyptian scribe caused by the nasal quality of the Mercitic & 


(5) After the death of Arikkharér, Arikkhatani (probably a second son of thé royal 
pair) became erown-prince, with the throne name of hts predecessor, Ankh-ke-ret, 
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The work of the Egyptian seribe was continued on the Temple of Amin (B 500). Here 
only the name of Netekaman has been preserved with a five-name Egyptian titulary, but the 
spelling of the name Netekaman as Nwdk?mn shows that the Egyptian was still ignorant 
of the meaning of the name (especially of the presence of the name of Amiin). 

Style 2 appears also in Temple B 1100 and here Arikkhatani was associated as crown- 
prince with the royal pair and all have their throne names,—Kheper-keré®, Merkerst and 
Ankhkerét, These are the throne names of the Ethiopian kings Malewiyaman (Nuri XI), 
Aspalta (Nuri VIT) and Anlaman (Nuri V1). The personal names are correctly written in 
Egyptian hieroglyphies. 

The same style appears in the altar from Wad Ben Naga and in some stones at Meroe. 
but without the name of the crown-prince. The altar introduces the personal names of the 
king and queen in Meroitic hieroglyphics as well ag in Egyptian. 

(6) The Lion Temple at Naga was next decorated, perhaps constructed as well. This 
was during the life-time of Arikkhatani and in style 3. The knowledge of Eqyptian shown 
in style 2 is absent, and the inscriptions are in Mervitic hieroglyphics. The designs show 
clearly the influence of the Egyptian craftsman, but were probably executed by Meroitic 
apprentices taught by the Egyptian according to Egyptian traditions. 

(7) Ankkhatani died and was succeeded by Shérakarér as crown-prince, again with the 
throne name, Ankhkeré® In his time the temple at Amara was built and decorated in the 
style of the Lion Temple and, indeed, with nearly the same designs, My personal impression 
is that the workmen were now, at any rate, local craftsmen, Ethiopian sculptors who, stimu- 
lated by the presence of the Egyptian, had formed a new body of Egypto-Meroitic traditions 
based on the reintroduced Egyptian forms and designs, but lacking more than a rudimentary 
knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphies. 

Arik-khatani was probably buried in Beg, N LVI, the pyramid of which was never con- 
structed, as this tomb falls between N I (Amantére) and N XXII (Netekaman), 

An inseribed stone with the names of Shérakarér was found by us in the Napata Temple, 
in room B 501, and points to a continuation of the decoration of that temple by Shérakarfr 
in the style of the new Ethiopian school, but this work may have been done after Shérakarar's 
accession to the throne, 

(8) Both Netekaman and Amantére died after the completion of the Amara Temple, but 
the evidence ts not decisive as to the order of their deaths. The tomb of Netekaman waa 
decorated in the style 3, that of the new Ethiopian school, but that of Amantére had been 
prepared long before in style 2, as explained above, 

(9) Shérakarér probably sueceeded his father and, I think, began the preparation of N X, 
the next tomb after N XXII. But neither the pyramid nor the burial chambers were 
finished: even the reliefs in the chapel are incomplete, and Shérakarér, if this is his tomb, 
was probably as short-lived as his two elder brothers. 

(10) The reliefs in the chapel of NX are in the third « yle but the inscriptions are 
wanting. ‘This later Egypto-Meroitic style was well maintained by the sculptors of the 
félowing reigns. During the period of N XVII, NXVIII and N XXXIV another revival of 
the knowledge of Egyptian is apparent in the inscriptions, but at present I have not been 
able to work out the details of this revival] (style 4). However, from that point on the style 
of the chapel reliefs (style 5) are remarkably uniform in excellence and in their general 
resemblance to the late Egypto-Mervitic style. | 
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Once before, in the time of Ergamenes and Azagraman, an Egyptian scribe had been 
brought to Meroe, and it is obvious that Egypt, from which the Ethiopians had originally 
drawn their culture, offered in all periods a source from which craftsmen might be obtained 
to renew the Egyptian traditions. It is also clear that the seribes of Ethiopia never again 
recovered their knowledge of Egyptian, which waa finally marked as a dead language by 
the invention of the Meroitic hieroglyphics. 


2, The Restoration of the Temple of Aman at Napata (B 500) and its relation to the 
: Roman Invasion of 23 8c, 

The Temple of Amin of Napata at Barkal, called by me B 500, as drawn by Cuilliand 
and Lepsius and represented in my Plan IV (J.2.A., tv, Pl. XLVI), is, in its essential lines, 
the temple built by Piankhy. The excavations of 1919 and 1920 have now exposed the 
whole of the temple with a wide space on all sides of it. The walls, the columns and the 
pylons of Piankhy in the first two courts are still standing to some height and the reliefs 
and inseriptions are legible as far as preserved, The temple was finished by Piankhy as far 
at Pylon IT before his campaign into Egypt, while the outer court (B 501) and Pylon I 
were finished after that campaign (scene of submission of Pefnefdibast). After the time of 
Piankhy, Tanutaman added a kiosk in the axis of the second court (B 402); some late 
Ethiopian king built a similar kiosk in the axis of the first court (B 501): and some 
Meroitic king added a third in the axis of the approach just outside Pylon I. 

The temple of Piankhy has, however, undergone two restorations: 

(1) A considerable restoration of the sanctuary (B 506 and “ecastwards”) involymg a 
redecoration of the walls and possibly a reconstruction. These are the decorations 
which show the name of Nudkaman (see below). 

(2) A restoration of inner faces of the walls of B 503 and a redecoration of the columns. 
These bear the name of nswty-bity Kheperkerét. 

(3) The casing of the “south” and the “north” inner faces of the first court. The 
upper part of this casing which may have been more or less decorated had been 
removed for its stone, but one block inscribed with the name of Shérakarér =< 
Ankhkeré€ may have come from this casing wall. 

These three pieces of work seem to belong to the same period. After them there was 
only one further reconstruction worthy of mention : 

(4) The walls were picked to take plaster and over-laid with a thick layer of grey 
plaster or cement. The large figures on the pylons alone were worked out on the 
surface of the plaster, 

The extent and character of the damage implied by the large restorations (1) to (3) 
above appear to be just about what would be expected from the destruction of Napata by 
Petronius in 23 B.C. as described by Strabo ((eog., xvit). The complete destruction of the 
Amin Temple would have been a futile and arduous piece of work, but there would have 
been some temptation to damage seriously the sanctuary and inner rooms. It seems to me 
therefore reasonable to conclude that the only considerable restoration of the Aman 
Temple was carried out after the Roman invasion of Bc, 23. Thus it becomes of great im- 
portance for the chronology to determine the name of the king who caused these restora- 
tions to be made,—in other words to identify the king named in the inscriptions on the 
restored parts of the temple. 
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The restorations have suffered greatly in the decay of the temple and, indeed, con- 
siderably since Lepsius's visit. On the “south ” door-jamb between B 506 and B 5141 read 
the inseription as follows: 

(1) Two vertical lines of hieroglyphics in relief above a large cartouche. The right 
“W." vertical line reads: ......¢f-/ nswty-bity nb wy nb; the lett vertical line is 
missing: below the two is the large cartouche, 

REC?) -hpr-(k3). 

(2) On the sate door-jamb also on the “8.” facing B 506 and adjoining no. (1) above 

was the inseription 
- oR Nd-K?-mn,.. (L., D., v, 14, g.) 

(3) On the opposite door-jamb facing B 506 was another cartouchein which Lepsius 
read two signs, -mn. (L., D., Erg. v, 269). 

(4) The cartouche seen by Lepsius on the same door-jamb on the side towards B 415 
seemed to him to be the aame.as no, (2) above (L., D., Erg. v, 269), 

In 1916 I read doubtfully the eartouche “ King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kheper- 
keré¢” on the column of B 503. In Jannary 1919, while clearing the pylon between B 502 
and B 503, two fragments of columns half worn away were uncovered lying on top of the 
“south ” half of the pylon (Pylon OT). On turning these over on Jan. 18 (Liary, p. 653), 
T read the following three vertical lines of inscriptions in large hieroglyphics in relief of 
about the same workmanship as nos. (1) and (4) above: 


Oi fo a Hl SNOB ncn. 
mm ist ont tf mn nb Bwy nswt-bity RC-hpr-hk... 
i BNSSTHM1..... 


Hr abty smn hpw nfrw...... 
NOT Me SN 
of An hr mit i mb twy... 
Taking these five inscriptions as belonging to one king, we get the titulary 
(a) The Horus-name not preserved, 
(6) The Lord of the Two Diadems,—......t-heny-her-ma'at. 
(ce) Horus Nubty,—Semen-hepew- NEFEV EW. 2400. 
(@) King of Upper and Lower Kgypt,— Kheperkerat, 
(e) Son of Ret —Nid-ba-men. 

Kheperkeré® was the throne name of Sesostris I and OCCHTS In inscriptions on monu- 
ments of that king in Ethiopia (see especially the red granite altar from Argo now in the 
Mudiriyah at Merawe). It is also the name of Nekhtnebef (Nectanebo IT, 358 B.C), but the 
titulary of that king differs in its other elements from the above titulary. Four Ethiopian 
Sat are known who have the throne name Kheperkeré¢ (the dates are taken from my 

i Malewiyaman (Nuri Pyr. XT), king at Napata, about 453—498 po. 

ii. Netekaman (Beg. N X X11), king at Meroe, about 15 nc@.—15 4p. 

i, Artanyesz{?)ome (Beg, N XXXIV), king at Meroe, about 105—130 a.n. 

iv. ‘Tam(?)eqé@raze-amani (Beg. N XX VIM), king at Merve, about 190—150 A.D. 
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The choice lies among these four kings and it is manifestly Netekaman alone whose 
name might have been written Nud-ka-man. The spelling of the name varies otherwise 
according to whether it accompanies Egyptian work, Egypto-Meroitie work or pure Meroitic 
work : trn-nw-f-k or tmn-nw-t-g in its Egyptian form; n-t-k-m-n-1 in its Meroitic form, 

In the preceding section, it was concluded that Netekamun imported an Egyptian 
scribe (or scribes), and that this man had designed the decorations on the chapels of the 
pyramids Beg, N V and N I, the temple B 1100, and the altar from Wad Ben Naga, while 
the subsequent work on the temples of Naga and Amara showed the influence of the pre- 
sence of this Egyptian, It was also stated that the same man designed the restorations 
above-mentioned of the Great Temple of Amin, B 500. This last statement depends on the 
identitication just proposed of King Nudkaman with Netekaman, The fact that the 
redecoration of the damaged parte of the temple had been carried out by an imported 
Egyptian would explain plausibly the revival of the five-name titulary and the curious 
spelling of the name Netekaman as Nodkaman. My hypothesis is that this Egyptian was 
imported primarily to do the restoration of the temple (B 500). This was his first work ; 
he knew nothing of the Meroitic language or writing, did not understand the name, wrote 
only by ear and sought to give the name an Egyptian form. Under these cirenmstances 
the spelling Nd-k-ma for N-t-g-m-ni or N-i-b-m-n-1, is by no means an astonishing per- 
formance. It is quite clear that the writer was unaware that the syllable mn at the end 
contained the name of Amin. When the other Egyptian forms of the name came to be 
written, the scribe (or scribes) had learned that mani=Amiin, and constructed the name 
Amiuin-netek with the name of Amin at the beginning, as required by Egyptian usage. 

From these inscriptions, which seem to me to be connected together by the masonry, I 
conclude that the king who restored the temple after the Roman invasion was Neteka- 
mani= Kheperkeré€ TI could detect traces of reliefs on the “south” wall of B 503, but it 
is only the inner part of the temple and, in particular, B 506 and 514 in which the decora- 
tions appear to have been completed. It is this unfinished state of the decoration by which 
I would justify a conclusion that Shérakarér may have attempted, on coming to the throne, 
to finish the decorations of B 500 and especially of B 501. 

As a result of this conclusion, Netekaman must have reigned after B.c. 23. But so im- 
portant a national temple would not have been left in ruins more than a few years, and 
Netekaman could not have come to the throne long after 24 8.c, in any case. 


3. The Candace of the Roman Invasion of 24 the, 


Our knowledge of the invasion of Ethiopia by the Romans under the Prefeet Gnius 
Petronius depends mainly on an account by Strabo in his Geography (xvi, i, 54), but is 
confirmed by Pliny (Natural History, vi, xxxv, 4), and by Dion Cassius (Lv, 5). Strabo 
had been in Agwiin the year before the invasion and was a personal friend of Petronins, 
His account is therefore contemporaneous and bears internal evidence of its reliability. It 
has often been translated (see for example, J. #. A., 1v, p. 160, by Griffith), and its main 
statements for our present purpose may be summarized as follows: 


(1) ‘The events which led to the invasion arose out of local frontier troubles in Lower 
Nubia, If, as I conclude, Ethiopia wus divided at this time into two kingdoms, 
only the Kingdom of Napata would have been concerned. It is not clear that the 
raid on Aswan was a deliberate act of the ruler of Napata. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. cx. 1 


= 
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(2) The queen (called by her title, Candace), said to have been a masculine woman 
maimed by the loss of one eye, conducted all the negotiations with the Romans 
and thus exercised the political powers of a sovereign. The crown-prinee played 
only a military rile. No king-consort is mentioned, and he may be assumed to 
have been dead at this time. 


(3) Napata is said to have been “the proper capital” of the queen, and Meroe is not 
mentioned. 


(4) The queen is said to have ruled Ethiopia at the time of Strabo’s visit to Aswan, 
but Ethiopia being divifed, it would be the Napatan kingdom which would stand 
for Ethiopia in the eyes of the Romans at Aswiin. 


I therefore find it necessary to conelude that the Candace of the Roman invasion was 
a queen of Napata. 

In the preceding section the conclusion was reached that the Temple of Amin at 
Napata was restored by King Netekaman soon after its destruction by Petronins in 23 n,c, 
In the chronological list of the pyramids the reign preceding that of Netekaman is repre- 
sented by Beg. N VI, the tomb of Queen Amanshakhaté, and the comparison of type-forma 
shows that Queen Amanshakhaté and the queen of pyramid Barkal X were contemporary 
for at least some part of their reigns. Queen Amanshakhet@ was buried in the second 
largest pyramid at Meroe and evidently died in possession of greater resources than any 
ruler at Meroe since the time of the division of Ethiopia after the death of the king of 
Beg. N XI. The queen of Barkal X, on the other hand, has a miserable little tomb, the 
smallest and the last of the royal pyramids of the Second Meroitic dynasty of Napata., The 
obvious conclusion is that this queen of Barkal X was the Candace of the Roman Invasion, 
that her kingdom was broken and her dynasty ended by the sack of Napata and the looting 
of the east bank of the river from Aswiin to Napata, and that Queen Amanshakhata 
succeeded to the sovereignty over Northern Ethiopia, thus uniting: the whole land ‘for the 
second time under the dominion of Merce. lt is certain that Netekaman and Amantére, 
the successors of Amanshakheté, ruled a reunited Ethiopia. Nor is there any trace left of 
« ruler in Napata from the time of Netekaman to the conquest of Ethiopia by the Abys- 
sinians, a period of 350 years. 


V. PRenimm~ary List oF THE Kincs or MEnor ARRANGED Ix (CCHRONOGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


There are nine pyramids in Beg. S Cem. and 41 in Beg. N Cem., making a total of 
50 pyrumnids of kings, queens and crown-princes, The names of the owners of 2? are now 
known. Omitting the queens’ pyramids of § Cem, and N IIT of the N Cem., there are” 
43 pyramids of kings and queen-regents, of which 20 have been identified, leaving 23 still 
unknown. Of these 23, N LVI and NX nay, I think, be safely identified as the tombs of 
Prince Arikkhatani and King Shérakarér respectively. Other names are known partly 
from displaced inscriptions in the cemeteries and partly from monuments found at 
other places. The work of examining this material and comparing it with the dated 
material is still in hand, and the list here proposed contains only those names which are at 
present reasonably well identified. 
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I, Tue Napatan Kinapom or Eruiopia. 





Pyramid aa et: Name of Ruler 
lL. Ku VUOT.........(18),..750—744,..Kashta, 
a Am AVEL ...... (44)...744—710... Piankhy, 
& Ra AV weiss (10)...710—TO0.. Shabwlesn, 
4. Ain AVILT,.....(12),., 700 688,, Shahatales, 
S, Nuri 1...4..00.00+.(25)...688 663... Tirhaga, 
6, Ku, XVI.........(10),..063—653...Tanutaman. 
7. Nuri een ina (10),..453—e43, asstiaraeioas sigan. (Yetalanras), 
8 Nuri [11 {20),..643—823, _Senkamanseken. 
%. Nuri VI .........(80),..623—503...Anlaman (Yonalaman), 
10. Nuri VIII ......(85),.. 59¢-—168,..Aspalta (Yespulta), (Yespalat), 
11. ‘Nuri TX ......... (15), ..68$—553.,. Amtalga (Amtarug), 
12. ‘Nuri V..,........-(15),,.883—539... Malenacan. 
13, Nuri XVIII... (5),..538—523...Nalma'aye, 
ld. NuriX ........(80)...599—013,.,Netaklabataman. 
14. Nuri VII.........(10),..513—808.,. Karkaman. 
16, Nuri IT ,........(25)..,.5083—478,,. Avtabaryaman (Yestaharaqaman), 
17. Nuri IV. ..,......(20),..478—458,..Sa'asheriqa, 
18, Nuri XIX ,..... (5)...458—453... Nosakhma, 
19. Nuri XL.......... (S90). .d 53429... Malewiyaman. 
2. Nori XVI ,......(5)...483—418.., Talnkhaman. 
21. Nuri XIT........, (30)... 418—306,.. Amanherinutarik. 
22. Nuri XVII....., (1)...9989—397,, Baskskeren. 
#3, Nuri XITT ...... (35). ..307—202,.. Harsiatef, 
24. Ku. siscessisess (20)...362—343,..(Piankhalarn‘), 
#6. Nori XIV ...... Apes sts -Akhratan, 
20. Nuri XV... . o28—308...Nastasen. 
Twtal : $6 ing fo 442 years; average reign abit 17 years, 
. IL Tae Menrornc Penton or Erntopta, . 
Kingdom of Meroe First Meroitia Kingdom of Napata 
Length A Le A pprot 
Pyr, reign date, nc. Fy: teas Bone. 
a » (a) Bark. X1...(25),..308—98a, 
38, Beg. 8 VI ............(20),..300—a80 
Arikakaman. 
29, Bog. 5 Vo o....0:-.00000(16),,.280—268 Yearuwaman inscription at Barkal, 
Yearuwaman, 
» BO, Beg. 3X........s00...(10),..268—255 (6) Bark. XTV...,..(10),..875—265., 
Kaltaly. (c) Bark, XV ......(10),..2656—255, 
31. Beg. NIV ............(13),..256—949 (2) Bark. XVITL,,.(10),,.255—245, 
Aman ., tekha, 
32. Beg. N LUT ....2....(17).842—225 (e) Bark, VII ......(80),,.245—g98, 
Napata subject to Mero. 
aa. Beg. N VII........--+-(20),.,225—900,..... Ergamenes = Merqetele. 
HH. Beg. NIX .. .(30),,.900—180 Senta Azagraman =Tabirm... 
35, Beg. N VIII ......... (20),..180—160,..... Nahirga(f) (Nayakhensan-mary- «Isis T), 
20. Beg. N XI. ova 0), ., 1-H)... Nahirqa(), 
a7. Beg. N XI ..(25),..150—135 (Shanckzekheté 1), 
48, Beg, N XIII (98), ..125—100,..... 
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ae), 
Ad, 


al, 
42. 


Ae 
44 
45, 
ai. 


45. 


OL. 
og, 


HAP EB 


on, 


1, 


fRR= 


6, 
iis 
GT. 
G4, 


Summary of average lengths of reigns : 


(a) 744-653 n.c.=91 years and 6 kings 

(6) 663—225 n.c.=—428 years and 24) i erevaneees] OD 

| OF £5 Wingy, eeeeseereecceced 7.) 

( ¢) 225—15 ¢,=210 years and 11 reigns sinsscnsewensereereeeree dO 

(d@) 18 ko —2504.0.=265 years and 16 FORM oes sc sseeeee LO 
(Counting NXT and I as one and omitting N LV) 

fe} 250-—355 ap. 105 yours ml 6 reigns.....ssescecosseescscee D4 
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Kingdom of Meroe 
Length Approx 
Pyr. relygn date, wc, 
Bey. NOXCK....,.......(20)...100—80, 
Beg. N XN ....... (20)... S0—@0. 
Beg N AIV ........(18)... @0—4h. 
Beg Nl ¢..--2-:: (20)... 4520, 
(Amantabale fh, 
Ber NOVI Qo... (30)... 45—16. 
Amanshakhethi. 


Beg. N XCXTI.........(30)...15 a0. +15 an. 


Bog. NT .....cicss..(20)..15 Be 4165 ap, 
Heg, N A BbBprdeeeeet (Sh. lj— 20) A.D 


Beg. NAV c.40...0.{80)..4+ 20— 40, 
Beg N XVI ....0...{10),,.+ 40— fi), 


Heg. N XWIT ....10006(25),,.4 5O— 75, 
. Beg NXVL ......{95)...4+ 75—100, 


Beg N AL. Cohae + FOO 106. 
Beg. N AXXIV......(265),..+ 10—130. 
Beg, N AXVITL ...(20),..+-130—T60, 
Beg. N ALI .........(10)... + 150—160, 


. Beg. N XIX y.c..--f 20)... 4200290, 


Reg. N XXXVIL ...(10),.,4+-225—935. 


. Bey. N XXXVIIL,..(15)... +235 —290, 


Beg. N XXXVI_.....(20)... +-250—270. 
Beg. N XXRV wb. +870 

Beg. NLT ..,-.-r0001:(20),..- 270-—290, 
Beg NAXTV ......(20) +—290-—210, 
Beg, N XAVII ......(90)...4+310—330. 
Beg. NXXVI  ......(30)...4+390—340. 
Bog. NXXAY.........,(15)...+-340—355, 


200—20) 4.,= 110 


rt 


(Omittio 


Second Meruitic Kingdom of Napata 
Length Approx 
Pyr, reign date, nc, 
(7) Bark. VI...(15}...100—8a, 
(4) Bark, 11 ...(20),.. Gi—44, 
(4) Burk [X...(15).,, 45—230, 


(J) Bark, X..423),,.. 45—92. 

End of Second Mer. Kingdom of Niapata. 
Netekaman=Kheperkers TT. 

Here also NV and LVI, 

(Shérakardrt), 

(Akhyesteme 7), 

Amanitenmémize =Nelbmuaret 1, 
Amankhandwil (7) = Nebmaré 11. 


Artanyeszeme= Kheperkeret (11, 
Tameqéree-amani= Kheperkertt TV, 


Takizematii. 


Tarekenizel/!); Turtén.... 


Maniterara/z) ='Teraramani. 


= 


End of the Northern Cemetery. 


Average 


f¢eeet erected sreneg sees e dee years 


EB | 
ae 
ff 
#t 


i ee ee) ee | 1b ba | 


XV) 


(7) Toran :—760 p.c.—355 a.p,=1105 years and 63 reigns ...17.6 


or 64 reigns ...17.3 


n 


The dating of the reigns of the above chronological list is fixed at the following points : 


(1) Nos. 2—6, the reigns of Piankhy, Shabaksa, Shabatak 





a, Tirhaga and Tanutaman 


are fixed except for a slight uncertain an to thet ae deteaeee 
Miankhy and the end of the reign of rane ie beginning of the reign of 
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(2) No, 33, the reign of Ergamenes is fixed approximately as contemporaneous with 
that of Ptolemy IV, The statement of Diodorns that Ergamenes was educated at 
the court of Ptolemy IT is contradicted by other evidence and the rest of his 
statement about the priestly control of the kingship scems to me very dubious. 
If the end of the reign of Ergamenes be set ten or fifteen years earlier than 200 Bc, 
then the average length of the reigns of the great period of prosperity of Meroe 
must be lengthened to about 20 or 205 years, This is not improbable, but the 
average for the preceding period then becomes about 159 or 16-5 years, which is 
not in accord with the known and apparent lengths of the reigns of the kings at 
Nur. However, 240—215 &,c, is not an impossible date for Ergamenes. 

(3) Nos. 44 and 45, the joint reign of Netekaman and Amantire is approximately 
fixed by the conclusion reached in Chap. IV that Netekaman restored the Amin 
‘Temple at Barkal soon after the Roman invasion of 23 n.c, That fixes the faet 
that this reign, whenever it began or ended, held sway during «a period not long 
after 23 no. I place the accession at 15 bc, because the conclusions of Chap, 1V 
make it probable that Amanshakhaté ruled over a united Ethiopia for a time after 
the Roman invasion and the break up of the Second Mervitic Dynasty of Napata. 
For this reason I allow eight years between the invasion and the accession of 
Netekaman, but the period might have been anywhere from 3 to 15 years. 

(4) No. 62, the reign of Maniterar:ze, appears to be fixed by his identity with the 
king Teraramani of the Philne inscription which is dated to 254 n.c, The name is 
so similar, differing muinly in the place of the divine name, It is not clear whether 
the particle ze belongs to the name or to the usual word géwi which follows it 
N XXXVI is identified as the tomb of Maniterar by an altar inscribed in Meroitic 

(5) No. 68, represented by N AXY, is the last tomb in the N Cem, and indicates 
therefore the end of a period in the history of Meroe, A thorough examination of 
the unoccupied sites remaining in the N Cem, proves that no pyramid was ever’ 
built on any of them, It seems only natural to conclude that this end of a period 
marks the conquest of Meroe by Aizana, King of Axum, about 350 no, when he 
assumed the title of “King of Cush.” Thereafter for some time, the kings of 
Meroe, if there were any, must have been tributary to Axum, The final answer as 
to the conditions after the end of the N Cem. muat await the completion of the 
excavation of the W Cem. at Begarawiyah, 

L trust that in the above reconstruction of the chronology of Ethiopia a just perspective 
has been maintained between the points which are certain and the relative probabilities of 
the uncertain points. It is of interest as an evidence of the reliability of the archaeological 
methods used that the similar reconstruction of the older Napatan Kingdom of Ethiopia 
(Harvard African Studies, U1, p. 63) has proved to contain an error not exceeding 20 years 
for the reign of Nastasen, the last of the twenty-one kings who cover a period of about 
four centuries. There Nastasen was set at 307—287 u.c. Now, after the examination of 
the material from El-Kur'uw, Barkal and Begarawiyah, with a list of the tombs of 
all the rulers for eleven centuries before us, it is clear that the correct date cannot be far 
from 328-308 years B.c., possibly with an error of + 5 years, Personally I feel that the 
main outlines of the chronology of the whole kingdom are now so well established that they 
form « basis for a reconstraction of the obscure history of Ethiopia. 
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AKHENATEN AND THE HITTITES 


é By NORA GRIFFITH 


In Aegyptus IJ Giutfrida-Ruggieri shows that Egyptian representations of Hittites 
point to artificial deformation of the skull, practice known to have existed in Asia Minor, 
not only from Hippocratic tradition but from the evidence of actual skulls which have 
been discovered, He suggests that the peculiar shape given to the Egyptian head and 
figure in the art of the Tell el-‘Amarneh period was merely a highly stylistic convention, a 
copy of the artificially deformed heads of the Hittites, with whom at that time the Egyptians 
had much intercourse and were on friendly terms. 

Forrer, writing in No. 61, December 1921, of the Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient 
Gesellschaft cu Berlin upon the Boghaz Keni tablets, gives us a new and very interesting 
point in history. Immediately after the death of TutCankhamin (in Hittite Bibhururiash, 
identified by Schiifer as Neb-khepru-ré) his widowed queen, here strangely named Dahamun- 
e?-ka?, wrote to the Hittite king Shubbiluliuma asking him to send one of his sons to be 
her husband. After enquiries had been made and satisfactorily answered', the Hittite prince 
was dispatched by his father to Egypt. On the way, however, Egyptians of high rank ( Vor- 
neimer) waylaid and killed him. 

This new historical fact seems to fit with Ruygieri's suggestion that what may be called 

the “ Tell el-‘Amarneh head" was a copy of the Hittite head and we may have here an expla- 
nation of that strange abandonment of ancient traditions which so quickly followed the 
death of Amenophis ITI, His wife, the mother of the heretic king, was the daughter of 
.Yuaa and Thuia, the mysterious pair, who, from their special mention on the large searabs 
and from their tomb in the Valley of the Kings, were for some reason held in unusual 
honour, and presumably influenced contemporary affairs in Egypt. We know on the authority 
of Dr Elliot Smith that the skull of Yuaa has “a distinctly alien appearance,” although 
that of Thuis is in no way distinctive. If it should turn out that one or both of them were 
Hittites who accompanied their daughter when she went to Egypt to become Amenophis’ 
queen, much would be explained that is now difficult. 

They and their daughter would have brought an active admiration of the distorted head 
and flattened forehead characteristic of their race and made familiar to us hy the Egyptian 
drawings of Hittites, and so would have pushed the new fashion in art which we see in 
the Tell el“Amarneh drawings. Dr Elliot Smith says, and this has also been recently noted 
by the Berlin Egyptologists, that artificial deformation of the head is almost certain in 
various members of the Amenophis family, and, to quote Dr Elliot Smith again, there seems: 
to have been a hereditary tendency in the royal family to this shape of head, It may well 
have been introduced through alliances with Asiatic nations, which it is known were made. 

The gods of the Hittites were many, but the chief was the solar god*, and the Hittite 
kings were called “the sun.” It would have been natural for exilés such as Yuan and 'Thuia 


' Savce, in Ancient Egypt, 1922, Part LL. 
* Meren, Aeich wad Kultur der Chetiter, p, 31. 
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to magnify the power of the greatest god of their native land, especially when they found 
him as one of the more exalted deities in the Egyptian pantheon, We learn moreover 
from the Boghaz Keui tablets that the Hittite kings were humane and kindly, and were 
even humble to the point of confessing their faults. These characteristics and ideas the 
parents and daughter would have honoured, and as the former would almost certainly have 
had more power over their danghter Queen Tain and over her son Akhenaten than over 
their son-in-law Amenophis ITT, it would be only natural that after his death their influence 
over the widowed queen and the young king should have increased, freed as it would have 
been from the restraining hand of a conservative and typically Egyptian monarch, 

Now if Taia was a Hittite by birth, with “heretical” beliefs and views and, aided and 
abetted by her parents, taught these to her son, might not this be the causo of the revolution 
Akhonaten’s reign brought abont in Egyptian religion and policy, as also of the introduction 
of his strange art with its unconventional and affectionate representations of family life, 
all of which things have puzzled the student of Egyptian history? Akhenaten, like con- 
verts of all times, was over enthusiastic, carried the new ideas to excess, relaxed the reins of 
government his predecessors had held tightly, and thus lost the respect of Egypt's foreign 
subject races and perhaps of his own people, while he certainly incurred the contempt and 
hatred of the old priesthood. 

This is all problematical, but some contributory evidence is now given by the Boghaz 
Koui tablets which, as we have seen, show the newly widowed Ankhesenamen Wishing to 
ally herself in marriage with a Hittite prince. What more natural, if she was partly Hittite 
by birth, strongly Hittite in education and feelings, and well aware that the people and the 
priests of her adopted country were against her as representing the hated heretic family, 
than that she should at once seek to strengthen her position and to restore what she con- 
sidered true culture and religion by marrying one of her own countrymen, the son of a 
powerful king such as Shubbiluliuma? The priests, when they learned of the proposed 
marriage, would as naturally have taken steps to prevent the return of the detested foreigner 
and his religion, and, when they found the Hittite prince actually on his way to Egypt, it 
would have been at their instigation that he was wayluid and murdered. If there is any 
truth in this hypothesis, the assassination of the prince and its accompanying policy may also 
help to account for the enmity between Egypt and the Hittites which, from this period, lasted 
more or less continuously until the famons treaty between Ramesses IT and Khattushili. 
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A WOODEN FIGURE OF AN OLD MAN 
By H.R. HALL, D.Lirr,, F.S.A. 


With Pl. XX, fig. 2. 


Tue little wooden figure, only about four inches high, which is illustrated on Plate XX, 
fig. 2, is an unusually pood example of its:kind, and the man who made it was a fine artist. 
It is one of these figures from the models of courtyards, granaries, and beats which were 
eu) commonly placed with the coffins in the tombs of the Middle Kingdom, but is to 
be put in a very different category from the majority of these, which are generally so 
erudely fashioned, often of bad, soft wood, the deficiencies of which are supplied by plaster, 
and so rudely painted or rather daubed with red or yellow or black, This is the work of a 
practised carver with all the sculptor’s feeling for plastic material, so that, though in wood, 
it resembles a wax model in effect, so plastic is the treatment of the head and shoulders 
and so un-wooden the pose of the figure. Were the arms extant and the staff held in the 
right hand, and the feet complete, this would be « fine specimen of Egyptian art, As it 1s, 
the figure of the little, spare old man with the big head drawn to one side by the 
rheumatisms of age is very realistic. The enormous ears are characteristic of the type. The 
eyes and other features are just indicated by the little black paint, quite enough for the 
purpose, that still remains on the face. The garment, an aproned Senzyt of the usual kind, 
tied over the navel, ts restrainedly but admirably expressed in the hard wood, almost 
resembling ebony, but much lighter in colour, of which the figure is made, One might 
almost describe this figure as a masterly littl: sketch of an old man in wood. Who he was 
is not evident, The figure is hardly hieratic enough in pose to be the i imnayge of the owner 
of the tomb from which it originally came. This is not the master. He is perhaps the aged 
steward, the m-r; pr of hia lord, marshalling the villeins before him or directing the 
operations of the farm, or, less probably, the reis of his boat. In any case his is the figure 
of a worthy and trusty ancient retainer, we may be sure, It was in private possession, and its 
present home is not known. 
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A NEW ZENON PAPYRUS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


By W. L. WESTERMANN, Connect. Unstversrry, anp A. G, LAIRD, Usiversrry 
OF WISCONSIN, 

In 1920 through the kind assistance of Professor Francia W. Kelsey, of the University 
of Michigan, and Mr Bernard P. Grenfell, of Oxford, the University of Wisconsin was able 
to secure a number of unpublished Greek papyri. Of these the one which is obviously the 
earliest in date has proved to be from the group of Zenon documents, the results of which 
have been admirably presented in Professor Michael Rostovtseff's recent book, A Large 
Estate in Eqypt 1m the Third Century #0! It w to be regretted that Professor Rostovtzelf 
did not see the document which we now publish, that he might have incorporated it in his 
study of the Zenon correspondence. Fortunately the results obtaimed from the papyrus serve 
only to expand his work in minor details and do not warrant changes in any of his major 
conclusions. We hasten to publish the document because of the value which it may have 
In guiding the interpretation of similar pieces of the Zenon group. For there is always the 
chance that other portions of this roll, or documents of like type, will appear soon. 

P. Wis. Inventory, No, 1% 
Account of Farm Work and Payments for It. 255-54 n.c, 
From Philadelphia in the Fayum, 11] * 44 in. 

[ea Kai ei¢ Tove rpoxaGaiporras Kai eutrupi-| 

[Yovras thy wixpléa év tat 8 repryouari] 

[Tox mpos voOTor KpoT@Modapou eis] 

[copata « ava (Ta Tpia wepy GAorov) (Spayyai) A (TpimGodov)] 

I [wat rots €v 7a) a weptyw[pare THE TpOS VOTOR] 

elg gopata K [(@paxypeai) y (6: BoXor)] 

wal "Ovredpe ei¢ Tovg To oncal pay TiAAorras] 

év Tai a TWepiympari TH: wplos rotor el¢] 

5 Tmpara & aia) (HpewBEMow TETapToW) [(payun) a (4800s) (Tuc FeArcov)| 

xai [aaits cig Toigeta béparyary| ia KaTtacKev-| 

alorrag ev THe Rasog ges cwulacw « (dpaypai) + (&:aSoXor)] 

ami Kepaieove ei¢ oxaX\udewras t/ob¢ €v tm] 

B wepixenart bia TO payadas [elie wal yey] 
10 duvacr@at aro apotpov eis « [(Spaypyat) + (d:08oXor)| 

cal €is manSeipic +a mwpoxablaipolrvra Kai] 

currupitavea chy mixpiba [d dvd) [husmfediov) (Spaxnal) 8 (rpicoBodov)] 

~ (yiverar) Tis Huwepag (paypal) Xe (TeTpwBoror) 

' The book appeared as No, 6 in the University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and 
History, Madison, Wis., 1022. 
? We suggest the abbreviation P. Wis. for citation of the papyri at the University of Wisconsin. The 

inventory numbering is that made by Professor Arthur & Hunt, of the University of Oxford, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. rx. il 
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aB[..] «al efg rove wpokabaiportas x[ai éurupt-| 
15 tovras THY wiepida ev tan 8 rlepeyapare] 
Tmt Tpos voTor KpoTwroopon | eis] 
onpara « ava) (jpueSedioy téerapron) |(6paypai) 8 (tpraforor)] 
eai Tolg év Tat @ wepiyepl are Tau wpde voTor] 
KpoTwropopoy eis copata [x (Gpaypui) y (din Boror)| 
20 Kai ‘Opvedpr ets Tove To OHTapor TiAAOPT| as] 
éy Tall @ TEPLYwpaTE Tat pay voTOR P 
cig cohpata ¢ ava) (jimBédtopy Terapror) (Spaypai) a (oBodos) (jpiwSedcov) 
«ai [laoeri ig tods ta bdpayalryia KaTa- 
oxevalorras ev THt Arrodoper cwmpaciy « [(6paypai) + (diaBorar)] 
25 wai Kepwicovs els oxadtdevtas tous év role] 
8 repryouats dsc To payadwdy elves 
«ai py ddvacbai av aporpou eig « (Spayuai) [+ (demfoXor )| 
cal el Tatddpia Ta wpoxalalporra Kai 
entTupiforra THv wixpida A ap(a) (jpimPBedsor) (Spayaai) 8 [(Tp1afodor)| 
30 ~ «= (ylveras) (Gpaypai) is (a8oA05) (juewSerrov) 
“ey Tols Tor Dépayaryor epyatomevars ev TaL 
8 wepiympari wote wyeyelr TO Dou ig TO ry 
oral wolracGi ta inde “Arwet TetHaias 
‘Adpodlitowe Arg aiotXior + (Spaypai) « 
35 [ai }t es eapera « ta aroyervive| a 
Verso (2nd h.) (erovs) Aa awa Tob "Aprep| i-] 
émpov Tplareftrov) avo Ow! [a7] 
Eas Tiss X 
Mecopy € 
_ The four lines restored at the beginning are clearly indicated because the five following 
items posted for the 21st day occur in the same order in the account of the 22nd day, 
Further the work performed is the same, and also the number of hands, wherever the 
number is preserved, 

The total amount paid out for labour on the 22nd was 16 drachmas, 14 obals, For the 
21st the total payments were 36 drachmas, 4 obola We Judge that at least, 20 drachmas of 
the difference, possibly the entire amount, is to be accounted for by the digging of er 
channels, as on the 24rd (lines $1—34), One might, of course, restore the 20 drachmas for 
digging and account for the remaining discrepancy of 24 obols by Increasing cc jan, of 
men or boys working on the 21st, Five more boys, for instance, would increase the sum by | 
2} obols, It seems more reasonable, however, to suppose that the working erews mn bie 
agricultural job were kept intact for the next day’s work. Furthermore these crews Soans to 
run by even tens, 10, 20, and 30, As the amount of earth thrown up in a day by the 
20 men working at the vipa@yaryos would be much more likely to vary, we gine Tinektrancl to 
restore for the digging on the 21st 20 drachmas, 24 obols (§«= c). | 

. sane - Ti pot voroy is supplied from line 21, Cf. P. Lond. Inv. 2313 recto line 3. dp 
Tel wpoy Poppay Tpwre repryouars, We have had the privilege of seeing yy Rar 
transeript of this unpublished London papyrus sent to Profensor peamrineiesd 08 ee 
his readings upon a photostat copy furnished us through Bell's kindness. | | 
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Line 2. We have filled in the total amount expended for each item of the posting 
becanse these amounts are given in every case where we have a completed line. In line 27, 
where the wages paid, as we assume, were 1 obol per day, it is noticeable that the rate of 
pay is not given. We have, therefore, not inserted dp{d)... in linea 19, 24, where also we 
assume the mite of pay to be 1 obol per day, 

Line 6. tépayeryia are “small supply-ditches.” See Westermann, “Inundated Lands,” 
in Class, Phil, 1920 (x¥), p. 127 and note 3. 

Line 7, Agwoddpax, "land planted with flax.” The adjective appears here for the first 
time, so far us we know!, 

Line 11. waiddpta, Despite the customary translation of this word in the papyri as 
“slaves’,” we retain the regular meaning of “boys.” The process of wrpoxafalpovrag wai 
(erupiforras is lighter work than that of preparing the supply-ditehes, which presumably 
is paid at an obol per man (lines 24, 24), The “cleaning and burning,” when done by men, 
is pan at ? of an obol (lines 14—17), We see no reason to suppose that slaves would be 
paid a lower wage than free labour, Probably this item, like the preceding, was paid to 
Kerkion, In P. Lond. Tny, 2315, he has a similar gang of 30 Tatsapia. 

Line 12, wixpida, The meaning which immediately suggests itself for this passage is 
that these boys are “cleaning anil burning the endive.” This interpretation finds some 
support in P. Lond, Inv, 2313, an order to Artemidorus to pay to Kerkion, Onnophris, 
and others, amounts similar to those given in this document, Among the items isa payment 
i Labos for those working in the second enclosure +poxa@alpoves rox epeBivtal is]. We 
cannot base any difference in the translation upon the dative épeBivOan, as compared with 
the accusative, rpoxafaiporra thy sixpida, in our document, because the writer of P. Lond. 
Iny, 2313 is quite devil-may-care in his Greek constructions, spoxa@aipoues rat epeSivOen 
therefore means simply “cleaning the chick-pea (bed),” 

(The understanding of rixpiéa as “endive” is, however, made impossible, in my judgment, 
by the addition of ¢uwrvpitovra and by the technical consideration that we would thus have 
men employed in cleaning and burning endive at the beginning of the season when the 
endive was still young and green. From the agricultural point of view this explanation 
must be eliminated, I have, therefore, been forced to another and more rational explanation, 
Tt seems to me that this must be “alkali land,” in the sense of land containing an over- 
accumulation of soluble salts, I identify it with the yi) wixpa of Theophrastus de causis 
plant. v1, 3,2. Such land would be actually “ bitter” to the taste, as was clearly understood 
by Theophrastus, |. o. v1, 4.1. Theophrastus does not distinguish "salty" (@Auupas) from 
mxpos in his enumeration of the kinds of taste, tobro 48 dp tus Tov dApupoy ody Erepow Tidy 
vod weapov, although others did distinguish between the two, In the previous chapter 
(V1, 3,2), Theophrastus does seem to distinguish “salty” soils from “ bitter" soila; but both 
of these types would be alkaline, the difference in taste being due to the variations in 
chemical constituents, Modern soi] analysis differentiates solely on the basis of chemical! 
compositions, leaving aside the evidence of taste, But it is possible that Theophrastus is 
distinguishing “white alkali” soil from “ black alkali” soil, which would be more pungent 
(wixpa), 08 it is more toxic, than the former type. 

I have not found the word wiepis elsewhere, except in the meaning of “endive,” The 

TL. T. Ben. has called oor atiention to the fact that the word appears aleo in P. Lond, Inv. No, 230] 
(unyrabltehied }. 

* See Witcken in Archiv fur Papyrus. v, 253; P. Oxy. 1V, 730, 12; Waserwaci, Die Bodenpackt, 125, 
li—3 
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ilkaline condition, however, has always been characteristic of the Egyptian land, as of all 
arid soils under irrigation. siepés, therefore, is identical with the aApupts (the salty land) 
so well known from the Kerkeosiris land registers of P. Teb. 1 and from many other later 
land documenta, W.L. W.) 

The symbol for # in this line is C17, composed of one half an O (C) for afore, with a 
conventionalized T attached, for rérapror. 

Line 14, Tt is probable that a proper name is to be restored in this line in the same 
case and position in the sentence as "Atel in line 33, The sentence would then read mpeg 
votor xporwvopopov [twi éeiva eis] cwpara x. The item in 18—19 would be paid to the 
sume Person, | 

Line 19, The number « is inserted from line 2, ey oopara «, because the entries are 
posted in the same order for the 22nd as for the 21st day. Probably it is the same labour 
gang, The total payment of 3 drachmas, 2 obols, is determined in connection with the total 
for the day and the 20 workmen and their pay in lines 24 and 27, The method of calcula- 
tion was as follows: 

(1) The total for the 22nd day is 16 drachmus, 14 obols (974 obols) of which 374 obols 
ire accounted for in lines 17, 22, and 29, leaving 60 obols for the amounts to be added from 
lines 19, 24, and 27, 


(2) If we should fix the pay of the 20 men of line 24 and the 20 men of line 27 at 
} obol, the total would be 30 obols. This would leave a remainder of 30 obols for the 20 men 
of line 19, who would then be paid at the rite of 14 obols a day, or double the pay of those 
who were engaged in burning the bitter land and plucking sesame (lines 14—17, 3—45, and 
20—23), The work being done by the labourers of line 19 is not specified, But it could not 
be heavier work than the diteh-digging (lines 24—24) and the hocing (lines 25—27), There 
18 no reason why it should be paid at a higher rate, and particularly at double the mte 
received by the ditch-diggers and hoe-men, It has, therefore, seemed most reasonable to 
equalize the pay of the 60 men concerned at 1 obol per day, 

(3) One obol a day is about the customary rte of pay for unskilled labour in the 
middle of the $rd century ic! 

(The totals in lines 2,7, 10 have been restored upon this basis so as to correspond. to 
those in lines 19, 24,27. W. L. W.) 

(While the lacking 60 obols are most simply explained as above by restoring at the rate 
of an obol a day for the 60 men in lines 19, 24, 87, it seems to me that the failure to 
mention the kind of work in lines 18—19 may be due to its being the same as that in 
lines 14—17, but in a different wrepiywpe. In that case the rate of pay would be the same, 
Lo obols for 20 men, and the remaining 45 obols would be wecounted for by asstiming one 
obol, one chaleus a day for the heavier work in lines 24, 27, A.G.L) 

Line 33. dy could not be inserted without crowding the letters, 

Verso, The date @o@[a) suggests itself because the banker's payments would natural ly 
be posted by full months and because this accounting closed with the last day of Tybi, It 


is, however, by no means certain. 


PR. ORRTEL, Hie Liturgies (Leiprig, 1917), p. 14 and note 2, who puts the dail wage | 
for our period. : J daily wage at $—1) obols 
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TRANSLATION OF Lines 14—35', 

“22nd, Paid also to those cleaning up beforehand and burning the bitter land in the 
second enclosure, the one to the south of the croton field, for 20 labourers, at $ of an obol, 
2 drachmas, 3 obols, 

And to those in the first enclosure, the one to the south of the croton field, for 20 
labourers, 3 drachmas, 2 obols, 

And to Onnophris for those plucking sesame in the first enclosure, the one toward the 
south, for 10 labourers at 7 of an obol, 1 drachma, 14 obols, 

And to Pasis for those preparing the small supply-ditches in the flax field, for 20 labourers, 
3 drachmas, 2 obols, 

And to Kerkion for hoers, those (working) in the second enclosure because the soil was 
cracked and could not be ploughed, for 20, 3 drachmas, 2 obols. 

And for boys, those cleaning and burning the bitter land, 30 of them, at } an obol, 
2 drachmas, 3 obols. 

Total 16 drachmas, 14 obols. 

23rd. For those working at the supply-ditch in the second enclosure so as to lead the 
water into the third enclosure in order to irrigate the high ground, to Atmeus, son of 
Petesis, of Aphroditopolis, for 300 aiolia, 20 drachmas. 

And to...............for 20 labourers engaged in banking up........." 

Verso: “Year 31. From Artemidorus, banker (account) from Thoth (1st ?) to Tybi 30th, 

Mesore 5th.” . 

PERSONS OF THE DocuMENT, 

The certainty that this papyrus is of the Zenon group lies in the fact that the names 
of four of the five persons here mentioned oceur in other Zenon documents, The identifiea- 
tion of these four men is not to be dowbted, 

Artemidorus. Rostovtzeff, Large Estate (see Index I), has distinguished six different 
Greeks of this name mentioned in the Zenon documents. This Artemidorus, the banker 
(spameterys), 1s a different person from the manager of the house of Apollonius (Rostovtzeff, 
pp. 31, 40, and Edgar, Archives of Zenon, Nos. 11, 42, 49°), He is certainly the aame banker 
Artemidorns who signed a receipt for the bath tax in the year 253/2 nc. (P.S. I. S55), 
He is also to be identified with the Artemidorus of the unpublished P. Lond, Inv. 9315, 
who receives an order to pay out sums for farm work to seven men, among whom appear 
our Kerkion and Onnophris, Possibly he is the Artemidorus of P.S.L 378 who is back in 
some payments to Perdiccas, for one month of the year 35 and for four months of the year 36. 

Onnophris, The references to this man, evidently an Egyptian farmer, are P.S, 1, 499- 
427; 588; 039; P. Ham. 27; and P, Lond. Inv. 2318 recto. In the latter document a 
payment of 74 obols is made to Onnophris for ten workmen who have been working in 
a poppy field, The rate of pay is ? of an obol, which is the same as in lines 5, 17, and 22 
of our document, The kind of work is lost in m Ineuna; but it should probably be restored 
as TpoxaGaiporras, following line 14 of our document. Less certain is the identification of 
one Onnophris inentioned in P_S. 1. $22 (248—47 .c.) as father of a son who is inexperienced 
in farming and rather careless. The Onnophris of P.S. I. 427 is called yeapyés. } 

' We begin the translation with the 22nd day (line 14) as the wording of the account of the 21st ix ao 
like it na not to require translation. 

* Published in the Awnales lu Service dea Antiquités ole P Egypte, XVIN, 21x, and xx, 
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Kerkion. For his position see Rostoytzeff, Large Estute, Index I, sv, The references to 
this Kerkion are P.S.1. 422; P. Petrie II, 37 (b) col. 3,19, and col. 4,5, 10; P. Lond. Inv. 
2313, recto and verso, Identification with Kerkion, father of Jason, in P.S. 1 626, col. 1, 5 
Clacar Kepxiwvos) and 670, 5, and Edgar, Zenon Papyri, No, 53, is very improbable, for 
Jason, son of Kerkion, is a Carian Greek from Kalynda (lacwr Kepxiavoy Kakurdevs tar 
repi Zyveva) and of the petty court circle of Zenon, Our farmer Kerkion is never called a 
Kalynidian. ; 

Pass. The identification of our Pasis with the man of the same name in P. Petrie 
IH, 37 (b) col. 3, 7, col. 4, 17, ts greatly strengthened by the proximity of the names of 
Kerkion and Pasis in both documents. If this be correct he is Pasis, son of Petobis, The 
Pasis, son of Paos, in PLS, L 626 1s then another man, a small shepherd pasturing 35 sheep 
of Zenon with 18 of his own. 

Atmeus, Son of Petesis, of Aphroditopolis, does not appear elsewhere. 





EXPLANATION, 


The document is a small portion of » roll or series of rolls, This fragment covers in 
part three days out of a period of five months, Thoth to Tybi 30th, of the year 31 of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus, 255-54 Bc. It was kept by the burean of Artemidorus, banker— 
trapesites of the village bank at Philadelphia, no doubt. He was still tpametirns in the 
year 43 °(P.8. 1. 355) when Python was trepezites of the central bank of the Arsinoite nome 
at its capital Crocodilopolis (P. Petrie III, 644 (7) of the year 33, and 64a (3) of the 
eighth year of Euergetes)*, The position at Crocodilopolis being filled by Python, the 
bankership at Philadelphia, which is the provenience of the Zenon correspondence and the 
location of the great Swped of the dioecetes Apollonius, is almoat certainly the one held by 

The aecount is dated Mesore the Sth. That is, the receipts for daily payments, made in 
money from the village bank of Philadelphia on the account of the estate of Apollonius, 
seem to have been assembled at the end of the year and recorded by days, in preparation 
for the annual accounting to Apollonius of the profits from the estate and, presumably, for 
the reckoning of his required payments of rents and taxes upon his “gift land" to King 
Philadelphus. The trapezites, Artemidorus, paid ont money upon written order of some 
reaponsible person. In P. Lond. Iny, 2313 we have such an order, addressed to Artemidorus, 
empowering him to pay sums to Kerkion, to Mys, and to Petemis(/) for boya who had been 
weeding; to Labus, Andronicus, Herniogenes, and Onnophris, for men who had been cleaning 
and planting*, Such orders as this, when paid, must have been filed in the bureau of the 
trapesites, and would become the basis for a periodic account, such as is represented by 
P. Wis. Inv. 1. No donht the trapezites also made out and kept receipts for these payments 
which were filed and used in cheeking the accounts, We have some receipts for the 

' This is a suggestion made to us hy Rostovteelf CY for the | t Crocodilenolis— 

Witckes, Grieck, Osiraka, 1, 632, and Grandaiige, 1, 1, oe ag ee 

* Python, Cf P. Halensia I, Diberomata, Berlin, 1913, p. 221, and the now * Petit Supplément anx 


Archives de Zdénon,” line 16, published ly Pierre Jouguet in the (Nngquwaatenmire de PRoole Pranscue 6 
Hautes Etweles, 1921, pp. 228, = | aed he 
* The numbers of labourers in the gangs are given, just a4 in our document. They are 30, 16, 30, 10, 
10, 1. The suggestion offers iteelf that this grouping by tens was made, principally, because of the rms 
sequent eae of computation and payment at the end of the day and t greater simplification i a 
uy ait cocrren pret a recorils, - F simpli | iti making 


ea 
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enstomary cutting of brush growth and burning over the fields, which took place at the 
end of the agricultural year (EvXoxoria «ai éurupiocpmds), chiefly in the month of Mesore 
(August), But in all these cases the wages were paid directly by Panakestor, chief 
manager of the Philadelphia estate of Apollonius preceding Zenon's appointment, 

The situation presented by this document—that a public official, the trapezites, pays 


ont small sums for an estate and has an itemized account rendered therefor by his bureat, 


eovering a long period—cannot be regarded as typical of the Ptolemaic administration 
except for the great "gift estates” of the third century nc. Artemidorus wna, of course, 
i state official, But he was, also, even as an official, subordinated to the personal interests 
of Apollonius, holder of the émpea. The activities of the trapeza of Philadelphia seem to 
be inseparable from those of the estate managed by Zenon, The document, therefore, 
greatly strengthens the conclusion advanced by Rostovizeff*, that the grant of the 10,000 
arourae about Philadelphia to Apollonius included the village itself and placed upon 
Apollonius the complete responsibility for its administration. Zenon, the representative of 
the divecetes, on the estate and in the village, controlled entirely the local officials, 

Rostovtzetf's conclusion, that the Philadelphia estate is in its administration «1 miniature 
of Egypt itself and that Apollonius appears as a little Ptolemy within the confines of the 
estate and the village, finds further verification in the relation of the farmers, Onnophris 
and Kerkion, to the estate and its management, These men are important farmers 
(Orvexhpes yempywt P.S. 1. 427) probably supervising in addition large sections of agri- 
cultural land, as was the case with a son of Onnophris (P.S. 1. 522) who is called “chief 
(eriorarys) of 500 arovrae” under Zenon‘. 

Kerkton’s holdings were evidently large becanse the boundaries of his lands were used, 
along with a “royal road” and other outstanding features (P. Petrie ILI, 37 (b) col. 1, 
19—20 and col. rv, 5—6) in the description of new dikes which were being constructed. 

Rostovizetf called our attention to the offer, made by one Agathon to Zenon, to lease pa 
farm of 265 arowrae, which had not been paying*. After offering definite terma for rent, 
including an agreement upon crop rotation, Agathon asks for a salary (dyraror) of ten 
drachmas per month. It is possible that Agathon would also become an érsatdrns oFe 
apoupay on acceptance of his terms, and that such men us Agathon, Kerkion, Onnophris, 
et al., received a salary in their position as “chiefs” or supervisors over large sections of the 
estate. 

In our document Onnophris and Kerkion, along with Pasis and Atmeus, supply the 
gangs of labourers who work wpen that portion of the &eped which is farmed directly under 


PLS. L 338; a0; 508; 500, all dated in Mesore, Tho work of claaring the felds prolably went on as 
oppertanity offered and necessity dictated, throughout the year. But the especial clearing for the next, 
year's planting occurred wt the end of the year. On Pachon 14 (May) Maron writes to Zenon that the 
harvesting, woxl-cutting, picking of sesame, and burning (stubble) was completed, 

* Panakestor’s title in the year 20 (257-56 mc.) was & wap" "AwokAwriov, P28 1. 948 and 330. 
Rostovrzerr, Large Ketate, jp. 0)—40, offers the explanation that Panakestor was displaced as manager in 
favour of Zenon, For Zoo if also addressed aa db tap “ArodAwriow fp odate Ageia in the yeur 20 
(Enaan, Zenon Pap, 24), | 

* Rostovreerr, Large Estate, yp, 44 ff. 

of, PSL oe and 577, where farms rented out of the “gift of Apollonins mm to 945 and 150) 
arourae respectively. It may well be that the term truordrys rar...dpoupar waa the regular one apulic. 
toisuoh inen as Onnophria pad Kerkion at the tine | anise cue applied 

‘PLS. 1. 400, 16-17; Rosrovrzner, Large Eetate, j). Ba, 
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Zenon's management, rather than by sub-leasing. This is further illostrated in P. Ham, 27, 
of 250-49 nc, in which a subordinate of Zenon writes to him that Onnophris has sent 
to him a team of oxen and three farmers for the farm work, with orders that the farmers be 
paid. The writer aska Zenon for eight drachmas for this purpose. There is no mention of 
money to be paid for the ox-team., The conclusion is evident that these important farmors 
and labour bosses are under some form of obligation to supply hands for the estate, but not 
at their own expense. That is, the supplying of labour is not an obligatory service of their 
lease relationship with Apollonius, holder of the “gift.” But the furnishing of ox-teams, 
both, to the estate itself, as worked directly under Zenon (P. Ham. 27, 13 f£), and to the 
smaller lease-holders (eg. Psentaes of P.S. 1, 422) ts obligatory, no expense therefor falling 
upon the estate management. Psentaes writes as follows to Zenon: “Onnophris furnishes! 
ox-teams to Psenobastes and has given him eight already; but Kerkion does not give me 
more than fonr up to the 18th. When I protested earnestly to him that he does not pro- 
duce the (remaining) four teams for me, he gave me one other from the 19th and another 
one from the 21st; and he selected the weaker ones®.” P. Ham, 27, 16—17, seems to indi- 
cate further that Onnophris was obligated to furnish fodder for the animals upon the estate, 

Rostovtzetf is of the opinion® that the peasants had no cattle whatever. This would 
imply that all the draft animals, even those furnished by Onnophris, Kerkion, ¢¢ al., 
belonged to the estate of Apollonins and that they were parcelled ont to these large lessees 
subject to eall for work upon the farms of the lesser peasants, whether these peasants were 
working under a group system or ander individual contracts. 

Against this view stan these facets: that the peasants themselves owned small cattle, 
at least‘; that in case the draft animals to be furnished by Kerkion® and Jason" belonged 
to the estate at Philadelphia, these worthies would necessarily have been more serupulous 
about furmshing their required quotas than they actually were; and that an implication of 
a compulsory service resting upon Onnophris and Kerkion to furnish draft animals lies in 
the word yopyyei, which is incompatible with any other itlea than that of outright owner- 
ship of the cattle in question’, Ultimate decision upon the matter awaits a comprehensive 
study of the cattle industry in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. : 

The relation of Onnophris, Kerkion, Pasis, and Atmeus of this document to the holder 
of the “gift estate,” Apollonius, is roughly similar to that of the large farmers to King 
Ptolemy in the regular land system apart from the émpeat. These four men have obligatory 
services to Apollonius just as the royal peasants have to the King. 

The document P. Wis. Inv. 1 has several points which are interesting from the agri- 
cultural point of view. The work for which the payments were made is palpably that of 
the planting Season, as the work itself and the terminal dates (Thoth—Tybi) show. fete 
not clear what is meant by “plucking sesame” (+d ovjaayov tikAorras) (line 3) at this 
season. Sesame and croton were sown at the same time (P. Rev. 41, 14—15) and the crops 
of sesame, croton, and cnecns were gathered in at the same period of the year (FP, Rev, 42, 


i = a Te i.) — 7 a 
xopyyei, & technical expression implying a compulsory service, Cf P. Lond. Inv. 2007 ftoaTo : 

Large Estate, whore yopyyez is uved about furnishing seed grain. SET a a ae 

* G7. P. Lond, Inv. 2007, p. 82, and P.8. 1.577, where Jason of Kale =e : 

1 ours, Wi ! tT Kalvynda is to ish ¢ , 

2 Large Estate, p. 107 and note 81, 5 to furnish draft animals, 

‘Pst. iy a | a te i Bera ape 
ney G25, verso, ool, 1, where the man Pasis is listed js having 18 sheep of his own and 34 from 


i imteelon = ee, 
PS. Lae. « PSL 577, L158 TPS L 422, 2 
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a—4). According to P_S_T. 499, a letter of Panakestor to Zenon, dated Choink 30th, the 
planting of croton and sesame took place late in Choiak, P.S.1. 500, 4 and 502, 27—99 
indicate that the crop was gathered late in Pharmonthi or early in Pachon. The possibility 
which suggests itself as most likely is that the phrase refers to thinning out the young 
sesame plants to attain better growth. 

The twenty men working under Kerkion on the 21st and 22nd were engaged in hoeing 
land, the surface of which had become so cracked, or seamed, by the heat of the sun that it 
could not be turned by the plough successfully, This would inevitably occur with arid land 
which had been covered with water and been left too long unploughed. A hard crust would 
form which would later crack', The plough would shove the ernsted pieces apart, but not 
break them up. It is completely explained by what the farmer Psentaes wrote to Aenion, 
complaining that Kerkion had delayed sending him a sufficient number of ox-teams (P. 8. I 
422). He had received four teams up to the 18th. An additional team had been sent on 
the 1th and one on the 21st, and these were the weaker draught animals. Consequently “the 
soil 16 full of cracks because it has never been ploughed,” and the workmen were unable to 
tum over more than 2} arourge a day by using the mattock (&ifoXotrres), In our docu- 
ment, just as in the case of Psentaes, the difficulty is met by using the gang with hoes and 
not attempting to plough. Smyly has recently published portions of a Ptolemais land report? 
in which $ arourae of rebapayyopérns (xis) are listed along with 149 arowrae of (flooded) 
wheat land and 15 «arowrae of unflooded land (a8poyes). It is noteworthy in Smyly's 
document that, although the labour of preparing this cracked soil for cultivation wis 
eartainly heavier than that of land which could be easil y ploughed, no diminution occurred in 
the rent on that account. Flooded, unflooded, and “cracked” land al] paid at the same rate, 
4; artabae to the aroura, The state did not regard this type of mischance asa canse for 
reduced rents’. 

The explanation of lines 1]—12 and 28—29 of our Zenon account is not so simple. The 
work is evidently light, because it is done by a group of 30 boys paid at $ an obol per day, 
which is the half of the current rate paid to men for the heavier work. We have already 
identified the “bitter soil" (weepic) as alkaline land, These boys are cleaning the alkaline 
soil and burning something upon it, This work is certainly not the same as chopping out 
of underbrush and the burning of the stubble (Evkoxoria wal eerupicpnes) recorded in a 
number of receipts and in one letter among the Zenon papyri*. The latter operation is the 
annual cleaning up of the ground for the flooding and the planting of the next season. In 
all cases tt oceurs at the close of the agricultural year, after the harvest". The preparatory 


' PLS. L, 422, 14—20, 9 86 9 fopypotie wAdper foriv dua 1o paore aurpe iporta. ob divarrm oly whdw Bed 
(dpovpaer) tye qpepar corasaAAar diSoloterss. Hostovtaeff's explanation of the letter of Paentaes, in Large 
Astote, p. 82, ix not satisfactory. He implies that the soil was cracked because it was newly reclaimed land 
which had never been ploughed. This ia not the meaning of Peentaes. 

1. G. Savi, Greek Papyri from Gurob, No. 26, Intro. in the Cunningham Memoirs XT of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin, 1921, p. 44. 

* Compare the contention of Westermann in regard to the d3poyoe v7 and his explanation of the rental 
required from it in Classica! Philology, xv (1921), 169—177. 

' PLS. 1, 338, 399, and 560. Of the receipt for ten azes from Pannkestor eis €vhocowiae in P. 8. 1 aoe. 
All these are of the month Mesore (August). In a letter dated Pachon 14th (May) Maron writes to Zenon 
that the “wood-cutting and sesame-gathering and planting of kiki” have all heen paid for, P.S. 1. 200. 

4“ Rostovtecif's understanding (Large Estate, p. 65) of the customary annual (prvpirpie is incorrect, 
The gvAccoria cannot mean eliminating etumps because there were few trees, only underbrush, The 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch 1x. 12 
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cleaning and burning of the wiepis in our document is done at the beginning of the agri- 
cultural year, when the higher ground is betng irrigated, ditches fixed up, and the soil 
unfit for ploughing is being hoed. The wording is quite clear that these boys clean the 
wixpts and burn something upon it, The objegt is equally clear—to treat alkaline soil im 
such a way as to cure, as far as possible, its toxic condition. We are dealing with an agri- 
cultural system in which the old empirical knowledge of Egyptian agriculture is fortified 
by the more scientifie Hellenistic methods and knowledge of Theophrastus. From this 
point of view we venture the explanation that the salty deposits on the surface were being 
scraped away and some substance burned which had a tendency to counteract the alkaline 
condition, What this substance was, whether weeds or wood, we do not know’, 

The rate of pay in our document is 1 obol for heavy work, ditch-digging and hoeing (as 
restored by us); # ofan obol for men thinning out sesame plants and cleaning the “bitter” 
land, evidently regarded as lighter work; and § of an obol for boys who clean and burn the 
“bitter” soil. These wages correspond to those of P. Lond, Inv, 2313, where the work is the 
lighter labour of a later part of the season, In this London papyrus men working in the 
olive groves and men cleaning the chick-peas and in the poppy fields are paid at the rate 
of { of an obol, boys weeding in the wheat field and kiki field at | of an obol. The impres- 
sion given by these rates is that the work, which was all unskilled labour, was rewarded 
according to the physical strain invelved, One obol was an average rate of pay for unskilled 
labour at that time? In P.S, L, 599 some weavers ask for 1} obols per diem for men, } an 
obol for women, and an obol for an assistant*. Weaving, however, is skilled work. 

The work recorded on the 23rd, of carrying the supply ditch into the high parts of the 
third enclosure, is paid for by an estimate of the amount of dirt thrown up by the entire 
gang inaday, Like “piece work” in the modern factory system, it: is paid by quantity of 
work completed, 1 drachma for 15 aieifia, or 1 obol for 23 aiviliat, In Edgar, Zenon Pap, 
234, the rate is 4 drachmas for 50 «ioilia, or 1 obol for 24, aiowte, It has generally been 
assumed? that 2$ avoilia was a day's work, under normal conditions of the dirt to be thrown 
up. These conditions, of course, varied. In P. Petrie III, 43 verso, col. 1, 4,8 contractor 
made his calenlations on the basis of 3 ainifia per man each day. Onur document, therefore, 
gives definitely 7 of an obol as a day's wage for lighter farm work; 1 obol for heavier farm 
work (if our restoration be correct); and 1 obol for throwing up 2} aioilia of dirt. If the 
accepted view is correct that 24 aivilia is an average day's work for digging", we have here 
another proof of 1 obol as an average day's wage for unskilled labour. 

(prUpe The we qe of PST. 560 is the burning ove , aiff Li. 
jt nd Ineitin th Eokere eal dropepi re tlie tore an the yea of elo 
up the land for the coming aeason which was a customary obligation assumed by the lessee of land in te 
many of one leases = standardized phrase for it is nal pera vor xplenr wapaddiew rag dates cafapar ard 
oral ii stil detec ween Teb, IL, 375, 29—20, | ce 
tests are going on int the tfaivennity at Caloris sen bend ted as ser Ace en ik - : 
sail 1” beneficial in treating an alkaline condition. He suggests that the Greeo-Kevitia rat TM VES 
might have discovered that the ashes from weeds, or better, certain types of robles Wend ee 
treatment of alkaline soils, ‘The ashes of wood are xboit one-half calcium curbonate. Tt aema too eood bs 
: 4 Against this scepticiam, however, one must place the fact that the crop rotation ays of Parent 
as shown by the papyri, was thoroughly sound, (WL. W.) oetam OF Fests 

: ee Suous, Cireolasions Monetaria, pp. 112—118: 

oF Ride HIE (ol ey oe tee 
tj aisles, | » 40, (b) ool. 1, p. O68, The rate ix a drachma for ten aintia approximately, or an bol for 

» P. Petrie IIT, Appendix, pp. 344-45, and Sané, Circolasi age ich 

* P. Petrie II, Appondix, pp. 344-45, and Fa Sacer a “ii 
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ARITHMETIC IN THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 
By Proresson T, ERIC PEET 


Is the Cairo Museum, under the numbers 25367 and 25368, are two Egyptian writing- 
tablets of the usual type, made of wood and covered on both sides with a layer of polished 
plaster to take the writing. Each measures roughly 18 inches by 10, and each is inscribed 
in black ink in the hieratic seript. The first tablet bears on one side the scanty remains 
of a letter and a list of servants, and on the other some mathematical ealcnlations: the list 
is dated in the 28th year of a king whose name is not given, The second tablet bears on 
one side a list of twenty-seven servants, and some calculations which are continned on the 
other face, The style of the writing and the names of the servants fix the date of the 
tablets to the Middle Kingdom, about 2000—1800 nc. They are said to have been found 
ab Akhmim, 

These two tablets were first published by Daressy! who supposed them to contain 
tables or examples of multiplications of whole numbers and fractions, more particularly the 
fractions 4 and its powers |, 4, and so on. This explanation was entirely erroneous, as will 
be seen in the sequel. Méller* was the first to observe that among the signs used in the 
ealenlations were the now well-known signs for the $, 4, 4 ete. of the Aekat or bushel. But 
he failed to see the drift of the exercises, as is clear from his statement that in them these 
various parts of the Aebat were multiplied by one another, a process as abhorrent to the 
Egyptian sense of units and dimensions as the multiplication of half-an-ounce by a quarter- 
ef-a-pound would be to ours, Attention was called to Moller's error by Sethe’, but in a 
manner which leaves little doubt that this acute thinker had failed to see the exact import 
of the figures, Since that time no one, so far as I know, has occupied himself with the 
tablets. Rightly understood they form such an admirable commentary on Egyptian mathe- 
matical methods that they are well worthy of close study, 

Their purpose may be explained in a few words. The Egyptian hekat or bushel, a 
measnre of capacity used mainly for measuring grain, was for practical purposes divided by 
continuous halving, that is to say the parts used in everyday measurements and calculations 
were the $, 4. 4, ap. wy and ,4. Anything smaller than jy was expressed in terms of a 
stnall measure called the ro, of which there were 320 in a busheb and consequently 5 in 9 
ofa bushel, 10 in Jy, 20 in y;, 40 in 4, 80 in } and 160 in 4 bushel. 

Having once fixed on these particular fractions of the bushel for practical use the 
Egyptians refused to employ any others. Thus they never epoke of one-seventh or one- 
third of a bushel, but reduced these to terms of the }, 4 ete, down to qth, and the small 
remainders, if any, to the re and its fractions, We behave in a similar manner, for one- 
seventh of a ton conveys little to most of us until we have reduced it to hundred weights, 
quarters, pounds and ounces, these being the partienlar divisions of the ton which we 

| Hee, le Tree, rxVI0, 62—72. * geitechir. f. dg. Spr, 48, 99. 
* Serne, Von Zahlen une ZaAtworten, 74, n. 2. The statement there mindo that on the tablets “the 
whole numbers stand for bushels" ia not correct, 
12-2 
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recognize as separate units, The Egyptian was, however, more methodical than we are, 
for each of his units was half the next above it, except the ro, which was one-fifth of the 
#y bushel. All these dimidiated parts, the 4, |, } ete., were just as much real unite to him 
as cur pound and ounce are to us; each probably had its special name, and the signs used 
to represent them were, in later times at least, identified each with a part of the picture of 
the magic eye of Horus. 
The calculations on the tablets are nothing more than the expression of various fractions 
(4. 4s thy tes gy) of the bushel in terms of the recognized divisions, 4, +, }ete, and the ro. 
For example, one-eleventh of a bushel is shown to be equivalent to (7+ #y) bushel + 4; ra, 
and this was the only correct way of expressing one-eleventh of a bushel in Egyptian. — 
Before we can follow the working by which this result is reached a word concerning 
Egyptian multiplication and division is necessary. The Egyptian only multiplied directly 
by two figures, 2 and 10. The latter was obviously chosen because the numeral system was 
a decimal one, so that in order to multiply say 76 (ARRON) by 10 all we need to do is to 
‘substitute hundred-signs for tens, and ten-signs for units, ee Aare 760. The figure 2 
was chosen simply beeause it was the lowest digit after 1. All other multiplication wis 
built up on this, To multiply by 3 you multiplied by 2 and ndded in the original nomber. 
To multiply 5 by 13 you did as follows: 
—1x5= 5 
2x6=—10 
—Sx5=40 


You next observed that, of the multipliers on the left, 8,4 and 1 add up to 13, so that to 
get 13 times 5 all that was necessary was to add the three products in the right-hand 
column corresponding to the multipliers 1, 4 and 8, wiz, 40,20 and 5, It was customary to 
place « tick against the multipliers so chosen, in order to assist the eye in picking out and 
adding the correct products on the right. 

Division in Egyptian was merely a reversed form of multiplication, for the Egyptian 
instead of saying divide 77 by 7 said operate on 7 to find 77. Here again 2 and 10 were 
the only whole numbers used as multipliers. 

—Ilxi=7 
—2*%7=14 

4x 7=28 
—8&xT=56 


We now observe that in the right-hand column the products 7, 14 and 56 add up to 77; 
we therefore tick off those lines and add the corresponding multipliers 1,2 and 8, which 
give the correct 11, 

We are now in a position to follow the working on the tablets, Let us take the example 
in which ly of a bushel is to be found. It is as follows: 


1 10 
10 100 
20 200 


2 320 
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1 (4 + yg) bushel +2 ro 
—2 (4+) » $4, 
4 (t+) + 4)) bushel +3 ro 
—8 (4444 y+) bushel +1 ro 
The first step (bottom of last page) consists in reducing one-tenth of a bushel to ro, and 
since & bushel contains 320 ro this is equivalent to dividing 320 by 10, ie, multiplying 10 
to find $20. In modern form the first four lines would read - 
s 1x10= 10 
—10x 10=100 
— 20x 10 = 200 
— 2x10= 230 


Looking down the column of products on the right we notice that 100 +200 +20 gives the 
required 320 ro, and picking out the multipliers corresponding to these products we find 
them to be 10+ 2042, In an ordinary multiplication we should at once add these and 
get 32 ro, but that is not done here, for the 10 and 20 ro are precisely , and a) of a 
bushel respectively, and enable us to give our answer in the required form (4+ 54) 
bushel + 2 ro, 

This then is the correct way of expressing one-tenth of a bushel in Egyptian, It now 
remains to prove the answer. If this ia 4, of a bushel then ten times thia amount should 
come to a bushel, and we now set out to multiply our answer by 10. This is done in the 
last four lines (top of this page) In view of what has been said above the multiplication 
needs lithe comment, Each multiplication is by 2. The dimidiated fractions of the bushel 
lend themselves admirably to this, for J, becomes s, and s0 on. Whenever the ro come to 
more than 5 (eg. in multiplying 8 re or 4ro by 2) the 5 must be taken out and expressed 
as 74; bushel and the remainder left as ro. The 8-line and the 2-line are ticked off, since 
$ times +2 times is 10 times, and the products on the right in these two lines will be 
found when added’ to give exactly a bushel. 

Slightly more complicated is the following sum, in which one-seventh of a bushel is 
worked out: 

| 7 
lo 870 
20 140 
4) 280 
2 12 (error for 14) 
4 24 (error for 28) 


; 3 
j++ «=2 
1+, 4 


— I ($+) bushel + (14+ 4)" re 
—2 (t+) » +0441444)r0 
—* +h) » +(024444+44+ 4) 
' The dimidiated fractions render sich an addition very simple, The Egyptian doubtless did it in 
his bend. : 
£ Error for (4444 4). * The 2, is erronecusty omitted, 
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The first step, comprising the first six lines, is the division of 320 ro, or one bushel, 
by 7. Note how the multipliers chosen, 10ro, 20 ro ete,, are such as can be directly ex- 
essed as dimidiated fractions of the bushel. Adding the products 7, 280 and 28, we get 
815, and the multipliers corresponding are 1, 40 and 4 (ticka omitted), the sum of which, 
for a reason which will appear presently, we will write as 5440. But 315 is 5 short of 
320, and so we must still divide this 5 by 7, and add the result to our quotient 5 +40. 
This is done in lines seven to nine. And here another vital point in Egyptian mathematics 
comes to the fore. The Egyptian never used, and had no notation for, éractions whose 
numerator was greater than 1, with the sole exception of $, Thus he could not SAY, AB 
we should, that 5+ 7 was 2. What he did was to multiply 7 to get 5, keeping his trial 
multipliers always in the form of fractions whose numerators were 1. If this step were 
conceivable in modern mathematics it would have to be set out as follows: 





—txT=1 
(J+) x7=2 
—(}+)x7=4 


Here it will be seen that each line is got from the last by doubling. But since the Egyptian 
may not use and has no notation for ¢ he is forced to break it up into the sum of two 
fractions which he can express, namely (4+,4). This he did by reference to his tables: 
two sets of tables have actnally survived in which the fractions whose numerators are 2 
and whose denominators are the various odd numbers 3, 5, 7 ete. are split up each into the 
stim of two or more fractions whose numerators are unity’, On doubling again the (1+ g4) 
obviously becomes (j + jy), thus avoiding the use of the impossible +. The products on the 
right in the first and third lines now add up to the required 5, and the corresponding 
multipliers in these lines must when added give us the quotient when 5 is divided by 7. 
The result ts (}+4 +74), but the seribe has unfortunately written 1 instead of the 4. 

This number of ro must now be added on to the original quotient, which was (5 + 40) ro, 
or (7, +4) bushel, and we get 320 ro divided by 7 =(4 +4) bushel +(44+14+4 4) ro, 
which isouranswer, Just as in the previous éxample this is now proved. If it is equivalent 
to of a bushel we should, if we multiply it by 7, get exactly a bushel, This is done in the 
last three lines, the multipliers being 1,2 and 4, These added together give 7, and they 
are therefore ticked off and the products corresponding to them added and seen to give 
just a bushel. 

In a precisely similar manner the seribe of our tablets has dealt with one-eleventh and 
one-thirteenth of a bushel, The former he reduces to the form (7 + 2j) bushel + 44. ro, 
and the latter, after an unsuccessful first attempt, he finds quite correctly to be =) 
bushel + (4. +4 + 2) ro. 

One-third of a bushel is found in quite a different manner, and it is precisely this fact 
which has misled students of the tablets. The working of this sum is as follows: 


1 4 
2 4 
4 14 


5 One in the Rhind Muth. Pap, and the other in the Kahun fragments. 
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(One-third of) ,'; bushel = 19 re 
iH shy m = 4) ial 


» vow) = gy bushel +18 ro 
a 4 el aly o oF 3h ne 
a 1 4 =(44+ 4) bushel +14 ro 


ns i ' = (4 + dy) + 4 ‘* 
» —l , =G4+444)s +71. 
= —? th =(4+4¢+a) +3 a 
The procedure here is as follows. In the first three lines one-third of 5 ro is taken and 
found to amount to 1¢ ro. The Egyptian way of doing this is to multiply 4 by 5, and in 
modern form these lines would read: 
—= 1: i=] 
—4xj=1) 
The addition of lines one and three gives us the required 5 times 4 is 14, Having obtained 
the equation 1q ro=one-third of 5 ro (or 2, bushel) the rest is easy, for we have only to 
go on continuously doubling both sides until the one-third of |, bushel becomes one-third 
of 1 bushel. By this time the 17 ro has become (} +7, + ¢)) bushel +14 ro, which is the 
answer. This is last of all proved by multiplying by 3, i.e adding 2-times to 1-times, and 
showing by addition that the result is 1 bushel. 

Why was one-third treated differently from the other fractions? Herein lies yo one 
more valuable lesson in Egyptian arithmetic, The Egyptian reckoner, although not too 
fond of fractions and foreed to avoid all but those whose numerator was unity, was an 
expert in the use of one-third. Two-thirds was the only exception to his rule concerning 
numerators, and, strange as it may seem to us, he was capable of taking # of a number in a 
single process, which is equivalent to saying that he used the 2-times table and probably 
knew it off by heart. Stranger still, he obtained one-third of a quantity not by dividing it 
by 3 but by halving two-thirds of it. 

Tn the case before us he saw that no more formidable fractions than thins of a ro 
would be involved, and no more complicated process than doubling them. Hence he 
abandoned the usual method of dividing 320 ro by 3 in favour of the mare simple division 
or 5 ro by 3 followed by continuous doublings. 

Truly might it be said that he who has closely studied these two tablets and under- 
stood them has little to learn concerning the elementary processes of Egyptian arithmetic. 


' In this sum he might have found one-third of § ro in this way inatead of multiplying § by 5, 
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A. PAPYRI (1921-1922) 


By H, IDRIS BELL. 


[I wave to thank Mr Top, Mr Nonmaw H. Baywes and Mr W. H. Bucnnen for referenoes, ote. As in 
previous yours, ] have not referred to articles in such works aa Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll or to brief reviews 
which add nothing to the subject dealt with] 


1, Lirenany Texts. 
[Omitting religious and nmpeugpieel works, for which mee 5 2.] 

Genera’, The principal literary item of the year is P. Oxy. xv, which appeared too late for notice in i} 
Inst year's report. Like v, xt and x00, it consists entirely of literary or theological texts, and it isa volume 
of considerable importance. The texts to which lovers of Greek poetry will turn first are 1787, which oon- 
sists of numerous fragments of Sappho's 4th book, and 1788 and 1789, the former probably, the Intter 
certainly fragmenta of Alcaeus; but unfortunately, numerous as these fragmenta are, they have not titted 
together very well, and as they hardly ever contain an approximately complete line they serve rather to 
whet one's appetite than to sstiafy it. Doubtless thoy will long furnish occupation to dealers in conjectural 
restoration, but restorations of Avolic poetry have too rarely proved successful to be regarded ax a satix- 
factory substitute for well-preserved texts, No, 1790 however gives us over 40 complete or almost complete 
lines of 4 poem which the editors, with great probability, identify as by Ibyeus. They do not greatly add 
to the reputation of the poet, though they are not without merit, but they are from several points of view 
very interesting. The next two numbers are fragments of Pindaric Paeans ; the attribution and classification 
of the second and longer are however uncertain. Next (1793) we have some interesting fragmenta of the 
Sonii: Vietorta of Callimachna, and then an epic fragment the situation in which recalls the same pavat's 
ffecale bat which the editora attribute to “some less polished poet of the Alexandrian school.” 1705 is a 
very noteworthy collection of acrostic epigrames resembling that in J’. (oy. 16; a8 in that papyrus, each 
epigram is followed by the words afA(el pot, showing that they were intended to be sung to the flute. 
Several of these epigrame have a real charm, The new poetical texts conclude with part of an anonymous 
poem (1708), tore interesting asa specimen of a geare than meritorious, on Egyptian plants or trees, 

Of the now prose works the most interesting is one which the editors attribute to Autiphon Sophistes, 
Hepl "AAgdeias, already made known to us by FP. Gey. 1364. An anonymous work on Alexander the Great 
(1798), considerable fragments of a curiously miscellaneous collection of biographies (1800), and four 
different glossaries, each of them possessing an individual interest, are also worthy of note. 

The fragments of extant works include portions of Sophocles, Trackinias (1805: late Ind cent. ; O08 oF 
two good readings), Theocritusa, fd. xxii (1806; late Ist cent.: text not remariable), Aratus, Awenuria 
(1807; 2nd cont. ; good taxt), MSS. of Plato, Demosthenes and Iscerates, und two Latin MSS., valuable 
both palacographically und for their contents, Tho first (1814) is from an early 6th-cent. MS, (in book 
form) of the Codex Theodosianus ; the second (1814), from a M&. of the first edition of the Codex Justinianus, 
can with some confidence be dated between 529, the year in which this code was issued, and the publication 
of the second edition, six years later, 

At the end of the volume are given a number of minor literary fragments, including six Homeric papyri. 
BP, GEN FELL and A. 5. How, The Oayrhynchus Papyrt, Part xv. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 
1022. Pp. x+250, 5 plates. £2. Os. 

This volume has heen reviewed by W. Créwene (Zi, eentralht., Lxxin, 1022, J08—400, 424-7; various 
suggestions for readings) ; 8. Gaamnee (Class fev, XXXVI, 1922, 176-7); P. Maas (Paul, Woek., xn, 1922, 
577-84) ; and A, CALDERINE (La Persevernnsea, Milan, 1922, 29 March, and Aegyptus, tr, 1922, 112-3), 

An important review of P. Czy. XI, alao purely literary, has been published in (are. gel. Aue, CLEXXIV 
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(1922), 87 —00, by K. Fe. W. Scustior (many stiggestions for readings, oto.) ; and Powell and Barber's New 

Chaptera (see JE.A., vir, 1922, 63) has been reviewed by A. C. Peansow (Clas. Nee. xxxvi, 1022, 170-2), 

W. D. Woonmeap (Clos, Pail, xvm, 1922, 370-1), A. ClaLpenint] (deyypivs, m1, 1922, 111), and an 
mis reviewer (Jowrn, Moff. Stud,, xu, 122, 128-9), 

H. J. M. Minxe, a. colleague of the writer's at the British Miseum, who in preparing & catalogue of all 
the Museum's literary papyri, has published, as a by-product of his work on this, a number of corrections 
to published literary texts, chiefly of the Petrie papyri. Aeadings from Papyri, in Class. Rev, Xxxvt (1022), 
TAS -8, 

Epic poetry. Under this head T have nothing Greek to chronicle, but E. A. Lowe has called attention 
to two fragmenta of Virgil, in hoth of which the Latin text is accompanied by « Greek translation. Ono ia 
4 vellum fragment in the Rainer collection, in early @th-cent. wneials, containing Aen., v, 673-4, It 
to be a school vocabulary; Lowe publishes only the text on the hair-side of this minute scrap, The other, 
of which Lowe gives two specimens, it a palimpaest, also from Egypt, containing, under an Arabic hagio- 
graphic text, den. 1, 588-0, in late Sth- or early @th-cent, sloping unciala, Two Fragments of Virgil with 
the treet Tronelation, in Class, er., xxxV1 (1022), 1545. 

Lyric postry. A recent addition to the handy Loeb library is a volume (the first. of three) of lyrics, 
edited and translated by J. M. Epmowps. It contains the extant fragmonts of Terpander, Aleman, Sappho, 
Aleaeus, and other poets; and a commendable feature of it is that the editor gives the context of such 
fragments as are found in the works of ancient authors, Less to be commended is tho very liberal use of 
conjectural restoration, which in places extends almost to the production of original verses into which the 
remains are fitted, It is doubtless a matter on which two opinions are possible, and over and above his 
eritica! notes Edmonds safoguands himself by marking in the text his more daring reconstructions; but on 
the whole it seems a mistake, in a series of this kind, intended rather for the educated reader of classical 
tastes than for the scholar, to indulge so largely in conjecture. Littera arin mamet ; and despite all safe- 
guards the volume may leave in many minds an erroneous impression of the condition of Sappho's text, 
The second volume is to inclade the poems of Bacchylides, This first volume is indexed separately, Lyra 
Grace, vol. L Loeb Clam Library, Heinemann, Loudon, 1922. Pp. xv-+45i, 10g, Gel. 

Edimonds's work was very severely reviewed by E Loum ((las, Her, xxxvt, 1922, 120-1), and this 
review evoked a reply from Edmonds (ifr Lobel and Lyra Graeon: A Kgotnder, in Class. fev, xxxvi, 150- 
61). This contained the substance of a paper read by Edmonds at a meeting of the Cambridge Philulogical 
Society on 26 Oct., 1922; but the portion relating to the Aeolic dialect was abridged, and ofthis a fuller 
account will be found in the Cambridge Cuiveraity Reporter, 7 Nov, 1922. 

In the paper just referred to, as reported in the Cambr, Univ, Rep, Edmonds also communicated 
an emendation of Aleman's PurtAeneton. 

A tranalation of the fragments of Aleacua and Sappho by P. Pasen.a referred to in Aegyptus (1m, 1922, 
123, no. 2081) is inmocesible to me. J frammenti oi Alooo ¢ Saffo tradotti, Roma, Palotta, n. d. Pp. 30, 
The edition of Sappho by M. L, Giartosio de Courten (J.#.4., VIM, 1922, 84) has been reviewed by D, Bass1 
(Atv, di FIL, 1, 1922, 102-4), B, Lavacwast (Boll. di Fil. Class, xxvii, 1021-2, 177-8), A. Cunnezzt- 
Mouert: (Lycomm di Milano, rv, 1922, 11-3; not seen by me; ef. Aegyptus, mt, 123, no, 2080), and 
F. Gannrent (Gorn, Italia, 23 Mar., 1922; ibid.) G. Pramsrt reprints the text of J. Ory. 1291, 1 with a 
new attempt at restoration, notes, and an Italian translation, Sapphicw Musa, in Aegyptus, 111 (1822), 
49-4. For the sake of completeness, though the poem dealt with is not one of those recove read from: 
papyri, 1 may refer to a paper by J. M. Enwonxna on the epitaph on Timas attributed in the Ant nology to 
Sappho. Sappho and Timas: a Footnote to the History of Greek Poetry, in Proc. of Class. Aasoe,, xvin 
(1821), 150-665, . 

E. Lower, to whose learning and acuteness the texts of Sappho and Alcaeus already owe much, has 
made two further discoveries of great interest, In P. Oxy, xv, 1780, fr. 20 he has rex nized at least one 
and very likely three known fragmenta of Aleaeua. He adds some Interteting notes. Seoondly, in P. Osy, 
xv, 1787, fr. 4 attributed to Sappho, he finds, with great probability, a fragment of Pindar which in some 
MSS. follows the 6th Isthmian. Two Fragments of Papyrus, in Bodleian Quarterly Record, w1, 280-000, 
G. Vitae has published a short article on the new Tbyeus fragment (P. Oxy. 170; se above), He gives 
the text, with notes and a translation, and adds » general discussion of the poem. Thico torna, in Aegyptus, 
tir (1982), 133-9. F. E[rezsa] Makes « suggestion for reconstituting the text of a paasage in Pindar’s 
sixth Pasan. Ad Pind. Paewn, v1, 105—100, in Aie. fndo-Greeo-Italiea, v (1921), 240. Festa‘’s edition of 
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Bacchylides (J.£.A., V1, 1920, 123) ia reviewed in Aer, belge, 1922, 120-2 (not yet accessible to me; see 
Aegyptus, 11, 1922, no, 2062), D, Amrecor has published a translation of the “Theseus” (Ode 18 or 17) of 
the same poot, f2“Temo" ai Bacchilide, in Atene « Homa, 1921, 258-60 (ibid, no, 2051). 

Elegies, Eyagrama, ete, The period reviewed has been a noteworthy one for the study of Callimachua, 
The series of classical texts which is doing for French readers what the Loeb Library does for English, the 
Collection des Université de France, has been increased by an edition of this poet, edited by BE. Camen, 
At present only the first volume, containing the text, has appeared; the second, with translations, is to 
follow later. The papyrus fragments are for the most part included, but the collection is not absolutely 
complete. There is un Index Nominum, Callinague, Soc, d'Rd, “Les Belles Lettres,” 1922, [Paris]. Pp. 198, 
This volume has been reviewed by P. Rovesen (Her. ¢, anc., xxiv, 1922, 272), 

R, Prevrren has edited for the invaluable series of A?eine Teate the recently recovered fragments 
of Callimachus, The volume is not merely a handy collection of all recent additions (chiefly of course from 
papyri) to the poet’s works but a real contribution to the text, for the editor incorporates new readings of 
the Genova vellum fragment and others and makes various conjectures and restorations, Callimachi Frag- 
menta nuper Reperta (Kleine Texte, no. 145), Bonn, A. Mareus und E, Weber, 1921. Pp. $4. Pfeiffer has also 
published a volume of Aallimachosstudien, which 1 have not.at present been able tases. The former volume is 
reviewed by A. Taccows (Boll, di Fit, Clase, xxvii, 1921-2, 201-2), P. Rovssen (Rev. ét. anc, xxtv, 1922, 
270-1), BE. Canew (Her, &. gr, XXxrv, 1921, 470 2), and an anonymous reviewer (Journ, /fell, Stud., xt, 
1922, 120); the latter by L. Cazrigiione (Boll. di Fil. Clase, Xx1x, 1922-3, #—7) and P. Rovasen (Aer, 
ane., XXIV, 1922, 271-2). CC. Epgar has made a brilliant and moat convincing contribution to the inter- 
pretation of Callimachus's 25th epigram. The Heros there referred to is, he holds, the rider-god of Thrace ; 
but why is he on foot? Because, says Edgar, Ketion had already an érioragpas, i leweve, quartered on hit : 
he “will not admit « new lodger into his house unless he comes on foot.” Callimachus’s joke thus receives 
a point not discovered before, In the same article Edgar has a note on a graffito from the Tomb of Petosiri« 
published by Lefebvre. It is, he says, a jest on some bad verses: indeed the whole waa perhaps a jeu d'eaprit 
by “a purty of idle witx" A Vote on Two Greek Epigrama, in Ana. du Service, XX, TB—SO, 

Drama. I know only from a review by G. Iraute (Miscum, Leyden, xx1x, 1921-22, 155-7) a work by 
W. Monet on the Hypaipyle of Euripides, De Kuripidis Hypsipyla. Lipsiae, Noske, 1921. (Diss. Tnanguralia, ) 
Equally insecessible is an article, unfortunately in Cxech, on the same play, by J. Lupvikovsry, in Listy 
ilologiche, xLVt (1919), 129-40, 277-80, 

Menander as usnal figures largely in the years work, The editions by Sudhaus and Leeuwens are 
reviewed by W. Rewwik (Class, Aer, xxxvt, 1922, 70—81; laudatory, but with criticiams of detail) and 
that of Allinson in the Loeh Library by T. W. Lean (Class. Mev, Xxxvi, 123). U. vos Winamowrrs- 
MOELLEXDORFF, in a note on the Epitrepontss, makes suggestions a8 to the plot, with special reference to 
Acta 1and tv. Menanders Eptirepontes (4 of his Zur griech. (each, 1. fat,), in Stzsber. Pr, Akad., 1921, 
XLI—<LIV¥, 741-8. Gi. JacHMANN has published notes and siggestions for reconstruction on the Aeros and 
Epitrepontes (Zu Monanders Heros und Epitrepontes, in Hermes, Lv11, 1922, 107-18); and a translation of 
the latter play by A. Kowrs, with completion by Fm vor Orre.x-Bronizowsnl, is reviewed by J, Gerecees 
(Duteche Lit -2., xutt, 1921, 235-4), The work itself is inaccessible tome Menandros, das SchiedsgericAt. 
Leipzig, Inael-Verlag, 1920. Ae, Pp. 47. G. Coprona haa published an article on P.S. I 1246, a4 revised text 
of which he gives, with translation and commentary. He holds tothe Menandrian authorship, and suggests 
that the play is the Aiviv Uevdar. J frammenti comici dat Pap. 126 Soc. ftal., in Riv, fndio-Greeo-Htalica, 
VI (1922), 35-48. 5, Ropentsow telieves he can recognize in the well-known snow of the Didot [Spyrus 
(published by H. Weil in 1879; Nauck, frag. incert. 953 of Euripides) part of Pamphile's reply to her 
father in the Spiirepontes. An unrecognized extract from Menander's Epitrepontes? in Class. Rev. xxxv1 
(1922), 106-0, 3 Gasecee, in a review of Crum’s Short Tarts, points out that Lowen has identified no. 403 
as Menanier, Monoat, 371, Class, Rev., XXXVI, 138-9. 

For the study of Herodas the year has been (ane may almost say) epoch-making, for it has been marked 
by the appearance of W, Heancas's long-expected edition of the Mimes and fragments. ‘This edition, at 
which Headlam had long been working, was interrupted by his death, and his pupers were entrusted for 
completion to A.D, Kxox. The completed volume is thus a composite one. The bulk of the ehucidatery 
work on Mimes 1 to vi is dueto Headlam, though occasional contributions have been made by Knox: that 
on Mime vit ix in part, and that on vit and the fragmenta mainly, by the latter, who is also responsible, 
throughout, for text, translation, critical notes and indices, besides making additions to the intreduetic, 
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end appending a valuable section on the evidence to be obtained from the errora of the MS, as to the 
character of ita archetype. Specially to be mentioned is the work which Knox has done on the unidentified 
or doubtfully identified fragments of the roll, all but one of which have now been Placed, in many cases 
with complete or approximate certainty, They belong largely to Mime vin, the text of which is now much 
fuller than it has been in any previous edition, 

This edition, whatever contributions to the subject may be made by other scholarw (and [ tnention 
below two articles which oorrect or supplement the commentary of the editors), is likely to hold the field 
for many years to come, and indeed will probably be the basis of all subsequent work on the author, The 
erudition shown is almost overwhelming, and the volume is a perfect mine of infurmation on all sorta of 
subjects, There is room for criticium here and there—it is, for example, strange that the excellent intro. 
duction includes no detailed palaeographical description of the MS. and that no bibliography ia given ; 
but the work of man which is exempt from ériticiam has yet to be found, Herodus: The Mimes and Frag. 
ments, Cambridge, University Press, 1082. Pp. biv+465, 1 Plate, 

The volume has been reviewed by V. R. (New Statesman, July 8, 1922, 391-8). A. BE. Hovamas has 
pointed out an error of the editors in the interpretation of the word riApera (11, 69), which couses them to 
miss completely a particularly wudacious joke. Herodis, it, 6—71, in Clas, Rev,, xxxvi (1922), 100-10), 
H. J. Rose in « recent, article has made some further contributions to the interpretation of the author ; 
his notes are concerned with religions allusions, a subject on which he says that the edition “ia perhuagis 
hardly adequate.” Quasstiones Herodeae, in Class, (Juart., v0 (1823), 32-4. 

An edition by P. Grorxmnoom of the first six mimes of Herodas is Hot at present accessible to me. 
Les Mimiambes f Hérodas, t-v1. Groningen, P. Noordkoff, 1992. Pp, 196. F. 250. Groeneboom has also 
published some miscellansous notes on the subject (4d Herodam) in Mnemosyne (NS., XV, 1922, 50—61)}. 

Afusie. R. Wagner's work on the Berlin musical papyrus (2. 4., vit, 1022, 86) has been reviewod by 
0. Sonnoepen (Phi, Woed., xia, 1922, 321-2: landatory)., On the subject of music see alan below, #2, 
the notice of . Ory. xv, 

Historical writers, Kenyon's new edition of Aristotle's Athencion Politeia is reviewod by J. Vaw Leeowen 
dr. ( Masewm, Leyden, xxx, 1921-22, 200-1 3} and by D. Basar (iv, off Fit, ELI, 1921, 469-00). G. Voutonarp 
publishes various notes on this work (Ad Arivtotelis Librum de Republion Atheniensiumn, in Mnemonyne, N.S. 
xy, 1022, 169-53, 293-9), and P. N. Une attempta to show mmsons for accepting the genera! accurmoy of 
Aristotle (AtA. Pol. 25) in aseribing to Thomistocles an important part in the attack on the Areopagna 
(Wien was Themistocles Last in Athens? in Journ, Hell. ‘Stud, XI, 1921, 165-78). H. Howser reviews 
(Pal, Wok, xin, 1922, 721-90) G. Colin's article on the last seven chapters of the work (AEA, v1, 
1020, 126), 

An article on P. Gry. xv, 1800 (see above), by A. Cannenist (qu. Calderini 1) is inaccessible to me. Dh 
tn witune feato bingrafica wed papies di Ussirinco ( P- Ory. XV, 1800), Rend. fat, Lomb, LV, 27 March, 1922; 
see Segpetua, 1, 245, ne. 2507. 

Urators. Under this head I have but one entry, an article on Hyperides in which ©. J. SCHhODER, 
supplementing Jensen's edition of the orations, makes various contributions to the criticism and recon. 

struction of the text, Beitriige zur Wiederierstellume des fyperides-Textes, in Hermes , LVI (1922), 450-64 

Philosophy, D, Basar publishes an article on P. Here. ined. 1017, a Papyrus of which only a tniserable 
wreck now remains, Very little can be rend, but from some fragments which he has tuanaged to decipher 
and here publishes he thinks it is perhaps a work of Philodenmns epi ifpeme. Hut this is, he adda, “una 

seuplice ipotesi, e nulla pit.” @Ao3&maov repi UApews | in Ain, findlo.Greco-Italicn, ¥ (1921), 146. W- NESTLE 
has reviewed Philippeon's article an Philodetnuss Depi eteefeies (J H_A,, Vit, 1921, 90) in the Péy. Wack. 
(XE, 1922, 1101-2); and K. Fe W. Scar has published a review, with TLany suggestions fur readings, 
ete, of the series Mere. vol. quite superswat coll. m1 (ace J.E.A., a1, 1916, 131) in the Guu. gel. Ana., 1929, 
I-26, 

Science and Medicine. The first. work in papyrology of H. J. M. Mitxe, whose corrections af various 
literary papyri were referred to above, waa an edition of an interesting recent acquisition of the Britiah 
Museum, a Papyrus containing a well-preserved column, with traces of a second, of a work which he 
identities, with yreat probability, as the (epi (yor of Theophrastus. The hand of this Pipyriis resembles 
that of the great Bacchylides papyrus, and since it can probably be dated, on external grounds, to about 
the end wf the lat century #.0., it furnishes evidence towards the settlement of the con 
date of that papyrus, 4 New Fragment of Theophrastus, in Chase. Aev., £EXV1 (1922), G6-7. 
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M. Wettmann discusses the authorship of the long medical papyrus (P, Lond. 137) in the British 
Der Verfuser des Anonynus Londinensis, in Hermes, ivit (1922), 396—429. 

Aomanees, I referred last year (/.2.4., yi, 88) to B. Lavagyrst's-work on the origins of the Greek 
romance (Le origrad def romeaiso greco, Pisa, F, Marictti, 1921, Pp, 104), which I am still unable to see, It is 
reviewed by H. E. Borie (Claas, Her, xxxv1, 1029, 192-3) and A. Havsrata (Ait, Woek., x11, 1922, 697-9), 
Lavagnini has ulso published, in the Teubner series, a collection of the fragments of romances recovered 
from papyri (Zroticorum fragmenta papyracea, Teulmer, 1922) which I huve heen unable to see, M. Noraa 
replies to his article (see J. A. VII, 123, 87-8) on the text published by her in Aegyptus, which she took 
aa acholia and he regarded asa romance, She rejects his theory, owing to the form of the text, and shows 
that several of his propésed readings are impossible. She is inclined, however, to think that hy own 
suggestion that it isa paraphrase or series of extracts may perhaps be right. She republishes the text in 
an improved form. Da wn papiro della Societs italia. Seolii a teati now woti? in Studd ital, di Fil, claw, 
N.5., 11 (1922), 202-8. 

Literary fistory and criticuem, G. Virecer has called attention to the discovery hy WiInaMowlrs- 
Mortiaxponrr that PST. 724, described as acholia on an unknown Poectical text, contains scholia on 
Lycophron, Alex., 7434 He reprints the text with improvements rendered poasible by this discovery. 
PST, 724, in Aegyptus, um (1922), 141-8, A. Homrnns, without knowing of this discovery, pointed out that 
IL 8—10 are Odyseay, xii, 432 f., but did not recognize that the acholin as a whole refer to Lycophron 
(Aegyptus, tr, 223), 

2, Rewiciow ann Maore. 
(fnclwding texts.) 


Ts. Horrser, whose monumental work on magic T noticed last year (J 24. vn, W)), is responsible 
for the second fasciculus of C. Clemen’s valuable Fontes Historiae feligionum. This isa collection of the 
lireek ard Latin sources for the Egyptian religion; at present only the first part is published, which 
includes the writers from Homer ta Diodorus, those from Horace to Platarcli being reserved for Part 1, 
The utility of such » compilation is cbvious, and the work when completed will be of immense advantage 
fo all students of Egyptian religion. Fontes MMisteriae Kehigionis Aegyptiacce, Para t. Bonnae, A. Mareua 
und E, Weber, 1922. Pp. 146, 

Fr. PurwsoKe, whose Vom sittlichen Fluidum 1 noticed in “EA. vr (p. 96£), has supplemented that 
volume, which dealt mainly with pagan religious ideas, by a similar one, applying his theory to Christian 
beliefs. As before, his arguments are Ingenious and sometimes tet without force, but T confess myself, once 
More, inconvinced a4 to the correctneas of hia main contention. In most at least of the cases on which he 
relies the transmission of the (fottertrafe in a material form is not established, and some of his interpreta. 
tiona, eg. that of oppeyir (p, 26), seem to we strained and unnatural. Die (fotteabra ft der frihchriathivhen 
fet. (Papyrvsinatitut Heidelhe , Schrift 6.) Berlin u. Leipsig, Verein. wisa. Verleger, 1922. Pp. 40, Mk, 4, 

The volume of Gurob papyri edited by Sarrcy which 1 notice below (§ 3) contains, as tio, 1, a text of 
quite unusual interest, though ite value is somowhat diminished by ite imperfection, It ia A fragment of a 
liturgical text which Smyly seema to be right in recognising as Orphic. Smyly's commentary on it has 
since been supplemented by M. Timmwey in an article, in which he reproduces the text aud makes Hany 
Suggestions both for readings and interpretations, including some by Diets and Winoxex. He holds that 
the ritual is certainly Orphic but contains various extraneous elements, in particular some derived from 
the cult of Zagreus. It is, he thinks, an instruction for initiation at a mivstery, the central part of which 
consisted of a double sacrifion. This sanrifice wna partly sacramental, the god being killed by hia worshippers 
and then reborn, and partly placular, an istonement and peace-offoring, A New Aitual of the Orpaie 
Mysteries, in Class, Quart., xv1 (1022), 77—87. 

G. Macias, whose work on Hermopolis waa noticed by me in vol. vir (p. 95) of this Jourial, has 
published an interesting volume of Pythagorean studies, It is nota comprehensive treatiaa on the whole 
subject but, as the title implies, a series of articles on particular aspects of it, with special reference to 
neo-Pythagoriem, and laving chief stress on its religious and mystical elements, Tt is of course not directly 
connected with papyrology, but it will be useful to auch students of pyri as desire light on the mental 
atmosphere of the Gracco- Roman period, and the third chapter, on Pythagorism in Plutarch’s De daicle et 
Gsiride, has a more immediate interest for Egyptologists. Recherches sr le pythagoriame | Recueil de travaie 
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publids par fa Faculté des Lettres, Univ, oe Neuchatel, ime fase.). Neuchatel, Secor. de / Université, 1922, 
Pp, 105, Reference may also be made (though bere the connexion with our studies is remote) to an article 
on Pythagorism by F. M. Coaxroan (Mystician and Science in the Pythagorean traoition, in Class, Quart., 
XVI, 1922, 137-50, xvn, 1923, 1—12), 

Another important work, with a real interest not only for the student of the Empire eoverally but slew 
for the Egyptologist, is a German translation of the so-called De Mysterua of Iumblichus by Tu, Horrxea, 
Though published by a theosophical firm, this work is written from a purely scientific standpoint, by a 
echolar whose competence for the task is sufficiently shown by the volumes referred to above, It is not a 
mere translation but is furniahed with a valuable introduction and _ somewhat elaborate commentary, 
Cher die Geheimlehren von Foawblichies (Quellenarhriften der griechischen Mystit, Band 1). Leipzig, Theo- 
aophiaches Verlagshana, 1822, Pp, xxiv-+ 278. 

Weinreich’s Veue Urhunden cur Sarapisretigion (see JAA. v1, 1990, 121) is reviewed hy E. FEHRLE 
(Phil, Woeh., Xu, 1922, 068-9), and Sethe's Brater undecchtetes Dokument (see JE.A., vim, 1922, 88) by 
W, vow Brena (Pat, Wood., xu, 1922, 13—14), who concludes that the writer entered into the eaTOyH 
because of 4 voluntary outh but owing to the perseeution of the officials could not leave it again till an 
accusation against him (false necording to him) was disposed af, 

Gropingen's monograph on the important invocation to Dsis, P. (hey 1S80 (see ALA, vot, 80) hues 
heen reviewed by 8. GlasnLEe] (Cae, Aev., xxxver, 1922, 10-40), Ei. Minoems (Nusewm, Leyden, 2x3, 
122-3, 6—7), and O, Waispetcn (Phil. Wock., xin, 1922, 783—801), An article, in Ceach, Apparently on 
this papyrus, is innecessihle to me, The author is A, Savad; the title of the article is unknown to me. 
Listy flologiels, xivi (1019), 16040 (given to me as on“ P. Gry. X1, 1830"; I presume 1380 is meant). 

W. Srrecetenns, discussing « well-known amulet in the British Museum, concludes that of the three 
gods which there occur that on the right is Hathor, "Aedp:=achdri (“snake") is perhaps Buto, and Bait at 
the top= the hawk=Hiirus. He adds some notes on the epigram, Der Gott Aait in dem Trinitdte-Amutect 
dea Gritischen Museums, in droh. 6. Religionaw., xxt (1922), 225-7, 

The same scholar, in an article in the same number (p, 228), rejects Schubart's distinction (dg. 2, ot, 
03) of Tarropopo amd lepee as respectively priests who carried shrines, ete, and Priesta who carried gods 
in their arma. The latter eategory rests on inference from the Canopus inscription, but the context there 
shows, he says, that the practice was exceptional, Berenice died in childhood, and therefore belonged to 
the “child gods.” Only the child gods were carried in the arma, and it wae as child god that Berenice was 

E M. Bouxov, in a Russian article, for my knowledge of which I aw indebted to the kindness of 
Air Baynes, has discussed the god Sebek, using papyrological evidence, Ocherly is Jatorix ryipetakos Religit 
(Sketehes from the History of Egyptian Religion), in Kiriatiansboe Chtene, 1915, Oct.—Nov., 1261-87. 

L Lévy discusses two rather puzzling divinities known in extra-Epyptian testa. The first is the goddess 
variously known to the Greeks aa ‘AAnSein or Aeaootrn or Aicy deépudor, He identifies her with Mitt 
(Met) or Mitt] (dual), early confounded with Isis and Nephthys, She, he holds, ia the "M2 of the 
Carpentras inscription, tc, Nemetti=" les Deux-Mét.” She was equated with Néueccs, a divinity sometimes 
found in the plural, Newéres. Secondly he deals with Saam, known only aa an element in certain names in 
Semitic inseriptions. Him he takes as the Egyptian Sim, the older Simw. Diesndtés egypticnnes ches les 
Gree ef fos Sémites, in Cingwent. de l'éc, prat, dea haute étuctea, 192], 271-88, 

Turning sow to Christian literature, | may mention first the theological texts in F, Ory. xv (sce above, 
$1). The most important of these is the first (1778), which is «small fragment of the Apology of Aristides, 
part of a leaf from a fourth-century papyrus codex, Small as it is, it haya very great value as the first 
MS, yet discovered which gives as a portion of the orginal Greek text, It will be remembered that the 
work ia known to us from (1) a complete Syriac and a portion of an Armenian version, (2) the abridged 
Greek text embedded in the romance of Barlacen and Josepiat, There had been some controversy on the 

question whether the Syriac or the Greek text gives us the truer representation of the original, Rendel 
Harris upholding the claims of the former, Armitage Robinson and Harnack those of the latter, The new 
discovery does not perhaps in itself complétely settle the matter; byt while it shows that the Syrinc 
translator was verbose and inexact it does on the other hand prove that the Greck of Barlaam ana Josaphat 
is obridged, and that matter peculiar to the Syriac must not be ruled out asan interpolation. | may mention 
here that a complete leaf of « fourth-century codex of the Greek original was last year acquired by the 
Eritish Museum, This very inportant MS., which ia being edited by H. J. M. Miwa, agrees in its evidence 
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on the whole with that of /. Oxy. 1774, and serves yet more strongly to raise the credit of the Syriac 
version, though it once again (hustrates its verbosity. 

Of the other texta the most interesting are 1781, 0 leaf from the same very early (3nd cent.) papyrus 
codex of St Jobn's Gospel as P. Ory. 208 (=P, Lond. 762); 1788, the frst MS. yet found in Egypt of the 
fiidecke (2 amall vellum leaves; late 4th cent; some notewurthy readings); 1783, part of a vellum leaf of 
the Shepherd of Hernins (early 4th cant,); 1764, Constantinopolitan Creed (Sth cent.}; and 1788, perhaps 
the moat remarkable of all, a Christian hymn with musical notation. This is contained on a papyrus of 
the late third century, and is thus “by far the most ancient piece of Church music extant.” The music is 
transcribed in modern notation by H. Srcant Jowgss. | may mention here that the Wadi Sarge volume 
noticed below (§ 4, p, 103 f,) contains several Biblical texta. Those in Greek are: John 2.1; 1 Cor., portions 
of chapters 12 and 14 (5th cent.); Mee. 2. 12—13, 15, 8—18. 2 {7th cent), 

Very belatedly, 1 have now to refer to a Psalter fragment (from a codex of, probably, the seventh 
century) published as long ago as 1814 by H, Lieramans. The text is that of the Hexapla of Origen. 
fin Paalterfragment der Jenoer Papyrumammlung, in Nentestamentliche Studien Georg Heinriri...darge- 
bracht (Leipaig, J. C, Hinrichs, 1914), pp. 60-5, 1 Plate. 

The Logie continue to attract a good deal of attention, V. Barrier, in a rather elaborate article 
miintains that we have in both sets of Sayings, and also in /, Gry, 665 and in citations in 2 Clement and 
elewhere, parts of the Alexandrian “Gospel of the Twelve” (to use Origen's title), The O.cyrhynchua 
“ Sayings of Jeena” in a Wew Light, in The Lepoutor, § 8., 134 (1922), 136-09, Evelyn White's edition of 
the Sayings has been reviewed by V. Hanruer (Jowra. Theol, Stud, xxm, 1921-2, 293—300: oritical; 
agrees on some points but not on others, especially as to White's view that they are from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews; the volume gives “an excellent collection of materials for forming a judgement 
on the contents of the Sayings in advance of that otherwise within reach of most of us"), R, Rerrzexstany 
(ett, gel. Ane, 1921, 166-74; long and important; differs strongly from W. on many points), and 
D. B. Carenre (lev. bende, xxx, 1021, 80-1; very laudatory). Lastly, M. J. Lacrayon contributes yet 
another to the innumerable attempts to restore Saying 2 of P. Ory. 604. He regards Schubart’s recent 
restoration (see J. 4., VIII, 1922, 90) as a retrograde step, He accepts ‘!foider from Evelyn White at the: 
beginning. He gives two alternative restorations; but though either may be on the right lines, neither ia: 
convincing in detail, La seconde parole d'Oayrhyngue, in Revwe Biblique, xxxi (1022), 428-33, 

G, Eowuxpsox, discussing the date of the Shepherd of Hermas, argues for the period of the Flavian 
Emperors. The Dite of tie Shepherd of Hermas, in The Expontor, 8 &., 141 (1922), 161-76. 

T referred in /.#.4., v1 (1920), 128, to a re-edition by Scherman of two early Christian prayers. The 
original edition, which was then insocessible to me but which I have now been able to see, was by 
C. Scumipt, Awe aftchrathiche Gebete, in Neut, Studien (see above), pp. 66—78. 2 Plates. 

A. STEIN WENTER has followed up his article on the gifts of children to monasteries by a note in which 
he shows, on the ground of evidence supplied him by Cucm, that a true oanio puerorum, in the western 
sense, by which the children became monks or nuns, as against the enslavement which was the usual 
practice, was known in Egypt. But even here the tendency was to regard the children as at lenst « 
* Wertgegenstand..., den man in Geld abschitven ond verkanfon kinne” 2u den foptiachen Ataelerelda- 
tome, In 2, Sort, xi (Kan, Abt), 385-0. 

Under the bead of magic and demonelogy I have not very much to chronicle Hopfner’s volume on 
magic (see JE CA., vin, 1922, 90) hes been reviewed by W. Scorr (/.#.4., Vill, 111-8. & Errema and 
A. Faiveicnses have published a Christian amulet which furnishes a parallel to P. Gry. vo, 1060, Ein 
christliches Amulett vuf Papyrus. Christiania, J. Dybwad, 1921. Pp, 32, (From Videnabupaseshapete 
Porhandlinger,) Eitrem later reproduced the text, with some notes and conjectures, A mew Christian 
Amulet, in Aegyptia, 1 (1922), 66-7, The original edition has been reviewed by H. L{rerzmann) (ZF a. 
neut, Wise, xx1, 1922, 79), P. Tuomas (PAZ, Woed,, xt, 1922, 1047), and Lonueren (Theol, Lit.-Zeituag, 
ALVIT, 1922, 401). I may mention here that there ia at Christiania a long and important magical papyrns, 
of which, with others, Eitrem is at present preparing an edition. 

P. Penpaizer hay published a small yolume in which, starting with o plaque published by Daressy, 
Which represents a mounted saint piercing  she<levil, he discusses such objecta in general and the con- 
ceptions underlying them, especially the demon Gyllou, the seal of Solomon, the Pentalpha, etc, egotim 
Perambulana in Tenebris: Btudes de Démonologie yréco-orientale, (Publ. dela Frac. dea Lettres de f Univ, 
de Strasbourg, Fase. 6.) Strasbourg-Paris, Librairie Istra, 1922. Pp. 38. Fr, 3. 
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A. Jacony collects various ancient and later (Coptic, Greek, Chinese, ete.) passayes on dog-headled 
demons. Der Aundsbinfige [Mimon der Unterwell, in Arch f, Religionew., xx1 (1022), 219-25. 


a. Posoations oF Now-Litenary Texra!, 


The most important publication of the year is without doubt the first part of 0. Wivcnms's long and 
eagerly expected (PZ. Undertaken as long ago as 1887, enlarged with a view to the inclusion of Iater- 
published papyri, then again restricted as the appearance of ever new Ptolemaic texts, edited, in the light 
of mereased knowledge, with a greater approuch to finality than was possible in earlier editions, made the 
idea of « corpus of all such texts impracticable, delayed by the pressure of other work, the project. has 
experienced many vicissitudes ; and finally the war with ite disastrous economic consequences made the 
very possibility of publication for a time doubtful, Fortunately all difficulties have heen surmounted, and 
the monumental work has at last begun to appear, it is true in o somewhat leas elaborate form than was 
intended. papyrologiste will unite in hearty congratulations to the veteran editor and will rejoice to 
have at their disposal such stores of learning aa he here offers them, The work isto consist when complete 
of two volumes, of which the first will contain the papyri from Lower Egypt (Momphis} and the second those 
from Upper Egypt (chiefiy Thebes). In both cases only texts published before the appearance of the Petrie 
papyri are included. That it has been necessary to omit the Petrie texts ia matter for profound regret, 
since the existing edition of those papyri is arranged in such a way as to be extremely inconvenient to use; 
but one can well understand that a re-edition of them would have so enlarged the scope of the work as to 
delay indefinitely ite appearance, and we must be grateful for what Wileken has given us, This first part 
is largely occupied with introductory matter, in which, after aketching the history of the study, Wilcam 
discusses first the Serapeum of Memphis and second the subjects of the Serapeum papyri (Artemisia, the 
reclises of the Serapeum, ete.) Im all, 11 texts are published in this part, with elaborate commentaries. 
To praise Wilcken's work would be impertinence in me; [ can only express the earnest hope that the great 
undertaking may be carried through tos successful and an early conclusion, Criweden der Ptoleniierseit 
(@ltere Funde). 1, Band, 1. Lieferung. Berlin und Leipxig, Verein. wiss. Verloger, 1922, Pp. v+146. 

Another volume of Ptolemaic tests ie one edited by J. G. Swvav. ‘This, which may be regarded as a 
supplement to the Petrie papyri, contains 29 texts got from cartonnage of the third century n0., which was 
found at Gurob, The first has already beon referred to in § 2 (p. 100); the others are documents. No. 2 in 
a large part of a second copy of P. Petrie m, 2) (g), to which Smyly adds « valuable introduction and 
4 tranelation, The others include letters, accounts, ete, and though none of them is of outstanding value, 
they contain many points of interest. Great Pupyri from Gurob (Royal Irish Academy, Cunaingham 
Memoirs, x11), Dublin, Hodges, Figgie and Co. 1021. Pp. 50. 2 plates. 124. Ge. 

C. WEssey haa lost little time in following up Part 1 of bis Catalogue of the Rainor papyri (seo JE A. 
VI, 1822, 91) with a second part. This consists of papyri from Socnopaei Nesns, and comprises 184 texts, 
mostly unpublished. It is, like the last, reproduced from the editor's autograph ; the texts are given, as 
before, without commentary, but with brief headings, and there are indiees, and hand-copies of portions 
of many papyri 44 specimens of the hands, The texts are largely of familiar types, but there are many 
noteworthy points; reference may be made to two interesting orders to bankers (3,4; in 4a Village Dini 
rae mirpe Apafias); to an allusion to an epidemic and a great deaydpmme (33; in this papyrus therefore to 
be placed in the second century rather than, with W., in the first!); to a good list of oteran @eoi (30) - 
to a receipt for carnest-tnoney paid to flute-players for a performance at Socnopaci Nesus (47); to an 
interesting saecount of funeral expenses (56); to a receipt for javelins (92); to an exceedingly valuable 
account of miscollancous expenses in a temple (183); etc, One cannot but admire the indomitable energy 
and the self-devoting zeal for hia work which enbles Wessely to continue his undertaking in the face 
of euch orvel difficutties, Cafalogus Papyrorum Hoineri, Series Graeea. Pars 1. Papyri N, 2585825024 
altique in Socnopaei Inula acripti. (Studien f. Pal, w. Map. xxi.) Lipsine, H. Haewel, 1922 Pp. 60, 

The third volume in the series (optioa started under the Rask-Oerated Foundation at Copenhagen 
ia a collection of Greek and Coptic texts from Wadi Sarga, chiefly the proceeds of the excavations nler- 
taken on that ite by the Byzantine Research Account in 1913—1914. ‘They consist of ostraca, stelae and 
graffiti, and various vellum and papyrus fragments, and have been edited by W, E. Cavs and BH. L Benn 


There is no single text of special importance, and so many of them, especially among the Greek ostraca, 


* Tnseriptions, which properly do not fall within my sphere, I mention only for the light they throw on other 
objects, and ther are therefore, in general, placed under the aubjecta to which they refor. 
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are of w single type that a good deal of the volume is rather dull reading: but the ensemble has a ral 
interest and value for the light which it throws on the life and activities of A monastic settlement in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, There are several theological and biblical texts (see above, § 2, p. 102). The 
texty are edited with introductions and conunentaries, and there is a general introduction in which some 
of the principal questions raised by the collection as a whole are discussed. The first section of this is an 
account of the excavations by the excavator, R. Campanc, THomrson. Copticn, rt. Wadi Scryga. Coptic 
ind Greek Texts, Haunia, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1922. Pp. xx+233. 2 plates and map, 1s, 

P. Vrentox has published a collection of ostraca, partly at Brassels and partly from the Berlin collection, 
They number 99, and are for the most part of the naval type. There is no outstanding text, but the ostracs 


indices, Ostrake awa Britssel nd Hertia, (Papyrusinstitut Heidelberg, Schrift 4.) Verein. wiss, Verleger, 
Berlin und Leipaig, 1992. Pp. iii +177. 

No further Zeno texts from the Cairo collection have appeared since my last notive, but to make wp for 
this P, Jovever has published four papyr: from the Lille collection (acquired in 1914), thus adding one 
tore to the already considerable list of libraries possessing portions of this widely-diffused archive. There 
are tn all six texts of the third century B.c., but only four are published, one of the remainder boing « mere 
scrap, While the other, dated in the 29th yoar' of Philometor, is regarded by J ouguet, certainly with justice, 
a# not belonging to the Zeno archive, "The most interesting of the published toxts is no. 1 (with facsimile), 
Eucles to Apollonius (4th yaar of Energetes), which contains much matter of value. No, 2 is from Nicacua, 
a fererpdr, to Encles, about erie, ete, (verso, Ind year): 3 is a fragmeut (Maron ta Phanesis), and 4 o money 
account. Texts, critical notes, translation, and colnmentary are given throughout, Perie mipplenient cus 
archives de Zenon, in Cingu. de Técole prat. des Aautes études, 1921, 215-38. | iay mention here that three 
hew 4000 papyn, one a particularly fine specimen, have just been acquired hy Cornell University. 

A. Carprnint has published, aa an earnest of the expected volume of Milan papyr (see J 2A. vin, 
1922, 99), a sale of part of « palm-grove from Pathyris, dated in B.0. 105, Text, translation and commontary 
ire given. Un Papire greco inedito della nuove raccolta nittenese, in ee. Bde, egypt. ddcdices tt te mem, de 
JF. Champotlion (Paris, H. Champion, 1922), pp. 675-83, 

A. E.R. Boar, who ia preparing an edition of some at least of the already splendid collection of Pepyn, ete., 
in the library of Michigan University, has begun by bringing out separately one or two single texts (aoe fA A, 
Vit, 92), FP. Mich. Inv. 99 and $8, two notarial documents dated at Bacchias in a.p. 72 and Th respectively, 
are successive divisions of fractions of the same Property ; both are in good preservation, Tuo Contracts 

for Division of Property from (rascom Roman Egypt, in Trans. Am, Phil. Aas. Lat (1921), 88—95, Another 
document edited by him is a waxed diptych (wood), coutaining entries of reaping and threshing, probubly 
ator near Bacchias, It js evidently of the nature of a day-book ; the dute is the third century. dn Over. 
ser's Day-Book from the Fayoun, in Journ. Holl. Stuel., xut (1921), 217-21, 2 plates. 

A. Sram has succeeded in Plecing together (he had, unknown to him, been anticipated by &. ne Ricct) 
two fragments to give the beginning of an Alexandrian inscription containing brroponporreranl of M. Moesiactis, 
Idiologus, in the fifth year of Hadrian, The subject in a dispute concerning prqyeraqwAanin (apparently a 
new worl), 20 alerondrinischen fnachrififragmenten, in dahreshefte d. bet. arch. Enst., xxi, xxn (12g), 
271-6. 

0. Eoun has published « rather interesting waxed tablet (the third of a triptych) from Ravenna It was 
found in Egypt, and is now at Giessen, It concerns the sale of a female slave; the preserved portion 
consists of the soriptura exterior, in the form of a chirograpb. One subscription is in Latin; the other, 
though in the Latin language, is written in Greek letters, Aine Wachstafel avs Havennu cus dem cuneiten 
Sohrhuneert wack Chr., in 2. Sav.8t,, xiar ( 1021), 452-88, 

In the article by H. I. Benn noticed below is published an interesting document of sale in the British 
Museum ; see § 4, p. 107. 

P. Oxy. x1v haa been reviewod by K. Fr. W. Scuanmr (Catt, gel. Anz. OLXXxry, 1922, 99—114; long and 
important) and A. Menure (Journ, dea Sav, x1x, 1921, 129-30); Wessely's Studien, xx by C. 0. Zunern 
(Boll. ot Fil, Class, xxvint, 1991- 165-8) and A. Srem (fat, Zentralbl, LEAT, 1021, 957-8); P. Basel hy 
F, Oenren, (Hist, Vierteliahrachr,, SF, xx. 1920-22, 496-7); and Sottas‘s Pup. dém. de Lille by F, 1a. 
Gatrritn (F&A. yn, 122, 110-1) and A. Canomarst (Aegyptus, 11, 1929, 233-4), 

I referred last year (J.KA., VIL, 100) to the diseovery of two papyTi in the Sinai region. These have 
now been published by W. Scuvpanr, They are atoll fragments of aixth-contury contracts (or two frig 
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ments of a single contract), relating to an undertaking of some kind with hypotheoation. Their value les 
tether in the hint they give as to the possibility of further discoveries than in their intrinsic interest. 
Hruchatiioke sweier Urhunden aus der Kirche om Hafir o-Audscha, § 13 in. Wiss. Veraf, des Dewtsch-Tur- 
Fichen Denkmalechutstommandos (Berlin u, Leipzig’, 1 (1920), pp, L10-8, 


4. Pourrrcan avp Miurrany History, ApwmsisTeation, CinonoLody, Toroukarny, 


The most important item under this heal is 4 volume produced by W. Scuvmanr, whose SerEY Beets 
indefatigable. This ia a sketch of the history (in the widest sense) of Egypt from ite conquest by 
Alexander to the Aral invasion, Schubart here portrays in outline the whole life of the country in its 
various aspects. He divides the work into three parta, devoted respectively to Alexandria, Memphis and 
the Fayutm, and the Thebaid, and in each case the evidence is digested under various heada population, 
trade, industry, religion, and the like. Tho work is a remarkable achievement; it shows, like ita pre- 
decessor, the Ainfiiirung, a very wide range of knowledge and an almost Tineanny power of compressing a 
vast amount of information, the result of lony research, inte very emall compass. And Schubart is able 
throughout to retain his readers’ interest. One criticism may indeed: be passid on it; there are no refer- 
ences whatever, The desire to banish the footnotes which are such a hindrance to the reading of many 
aituilar works is comprehensible, but it ia regrettable that Schubart did not collect his notes and references 
separately, at the end either of each chapter, as in the ArafiArung, or of the volume, On mauy subjects 
certainty i# not attainable, and even the best-informed of Schubart’s readers will meet with statements 
for which he cannot readily find the authority. The book was perhaps intended mainly for the general 
reader rather than the specialist, but a writer of Schubart’s importanon cannot sifely be neglected by even 
the beat-equipped scholar, and this volume will certainly be in constant use ationg papyrologists. Agypten 
von Aferander dem Grossen bis auf Mohammed, Berlin, Weidmann, 1022. Pp. ii+679. 1 plate and a map, 

SCHUBART has also published an article, apparently of some importance, on the Greeks in Egypt, which 
[ know only from a reference to it by Wenger (“Schubarta grosegligigen Aufsets Hellenen in Agypten im 
Organ der deutuch-griechischen Gesellschaft Hellas 1921, Nr. 8,8, 442"), The same subject (or rather the 
relations of Greeks and Egyptians) was briefly aketched by M. Exouns in « paper read at the ninth Philo. 
logical Congress at Amsterdam and now published. Engers here, after un introduction, deals separtely 
with law, religion, army, administration, social intercourse, and language, Grieken en gyptesaren in 
Egypte onder de Piolemaetn, in Tijdachrift voor Geschiedenis, xxxv1 (1921), 31—4. Another treatment of 
it by the present writer, to be published in this Journat, will doubtless have appeared before this biblio. 
graphy in in type. | | UF 

The position of the Jews in Egypt haa received much attention lately, A, N. Mopowa has concluded 
his article La vita pubblioa ¢ privata degli Kbrei in Eyitto nell’ eth ellenistion ¢ romana (Aegyptus, 111, 1923, 
19—43 ; for the first part see J.#.A., vint, 98). This article is reviewad by P. Jovaver (ep. dt. ane., xxtv, 
1922, 347). W. M. Footpens Perare made the Jews in Egypt the subject of the fifth “Arthur Davis 
Memorial" lecture, which he was requested to deliver, In this he gives a brief popular account of the 
fragments found by him Inst season at Oxyrhynchus and a facsimile of one, (Ho datea them third contury, 
but this is ulmost certainly too early.) The Status of tle Jers in Egypt, London, Allen and Unwin, 1023, 
Pp 44, 1 Plate. 2e nett M. Excens re-examines the much-debated question of the political position of 
the Alexandrian Jews, He concludes that they were pot citizens; FPhilo's evidence is against, not for, that 
supposition, and the well-known edict of Claudius does not imply it. Josephus was in error, (I may add 
‘Wer that the British Museum in 1921 acquired a very important papyrus throwing further light on the 
question, Of this, with other noteworthy papyri (acquired in 1922), | um preparing a special edition, and in 
my work on this had arrived independently at conclusions very similar to those of Engors.) Die staate- 

whtliche Stellung der alexandrinischen Juden, in Klio, xvi (1922), 78—90, I may just refer here to the 
publication by C. C. Encan of some new inscriptions from Tell-el-Yahudieh, which throw further light on the 
important article Av. Prewmnsrei republishes the so-called “Paulus and Antoninus Acta” in both 
versions, With ootes and some general discussion. Aferandrinische wad jidische Geanndie por Kater 
Hadrian, in Hermes, tt (1922), 266—B16. 
Journ. of Eeypt.Areh. ox. i4 
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An article (referred to by Jouguet) of L. Prorkowtes on the momarch is in Polish and therefore beyond 
my competence. Stanouminko Vomarohdi wadministragt Byintu w obrosic grecko-reymatim (Société soient. de 
Posnan, Travoue deta Comm, historique, t. 1, live, 4, 77 p., 1922) 

Among works dealing with the Ptolemaic period only the most important is no doubt » volume which 
T have not had an opportunity of seeing. This is a work hy M. Houteaux on Rome and the Greek world 
in the third eantury nc, Though not directly concerned with our subject it ia presumably of considerable 
value even to papyrologists as iNuminating the historical tackground. flome, le Créer ef lea monarchies 
Aelidnistiqnes au JT sitele avant Jésns-Christ, 1922. Fr, 40, It is favourably reviewed by 8S, Rletace] 
(fer. Arcidol, xv, 1022, 372) and M. Gauzen (Pail. Woed., xin, 1922, 1132-40), 

The old question what was the "Emryory has been discussed during the period reviewed by two scholars, 
| referred last year (/8-A., vit, 4) to an article, then not neoassible to me, by Pa, vow Worss, In this 
he arrives at the following conclusions: The term érryory Genotes origin; it refers to “die im Lande 
geborene fremdstiimmige, also nicht-ligyptische Bewohnerachaft Grike-Agyptens "—but not all; only 
“soweit sie nicht in einem wokfreipa organisiert ist.” All military corpe are irodereiuara; hence the 
epigon who becontes a soldier passes out of the Epigone. The dydycuor-clause, found practically only in 
the case of Persians, refers to the fact that the Persians, traditionally regarded by the idol-loving 
Egyptians aa “impious,” could not claim right of sanctuary. Die dyayipor-Alawsel und die Tiprm ri 
Mreyorye, in 2. Sap,-8,, roar (1921), 178-07. On the other hand A. Sroak, examining the problem without 
knowledge of v. Woess's article, conclides: That the Epigone were all the descendants of a claruch who 
had no share (or an insufficient share) in the Aeros; that the Persians of the Epigone were desvendanta of 
tiny poor clerichs established in the reign of Euergetes Tl, and especially of the Emriipowpot jadi ytuoe, 
orgahized in Agapyin, chiefly natives to whom was granted the Persian woArevpa. In a postacript, mdded 
after secing v. Woess's article, le replies to his theory ; he here declares that the term dyayauor was 
Applied to the Persians only because there were three tlisses, viz. (1) Macedonians (or rather Greeks 1), Tat 
in general dydypm, (2) Persians, dyoyeuos only by agreement, (3) Egyptians, dyojum without ApTeenuent, 
Vote sul TIOAITEYMA ¢ f EINPONH in Agitte, in Aegyptus, mi (1022), 149-54, 

M, Houieaux re-examines the question as to the identity of the prince of Telmessna known a4 
Ptolomaioa Epigonos, with epecial reference to an article by E. von Stern (fermes, 1015). He rejects §.'s 
identification of him with the nephew of Ptolomy Eucrgetes and son of Lysimachua, and adheres to his 
former view that he waa the aon of King Lysitmachus and Arsinoe (11), daughter of Soter and sister of 
Philadelphin, He appends a valuable discussion of the term feiyoor Ptolenaios Epigonos, in Journ, 
Hell. Stud, x11 {1921}, 183-98, 

P. CoLant has published a yery useful article on the revolt of the Thebaid in ac. 48, republishing 
P. Rowriant 40, P, Loncl. 468 (published by Grenfell}, # Bowriant 51, with translations, and giving a 
tranélation of J, Bouriant 55. He shows that the date of Lond. 465 is 28 March, 88. He discusses the 
situation, and the history of the revolt. fs révolte de la Thihaide on BB avent f.-C., in Recueil Champol- 
fon, pp. Zid—Aa. 

W. Srimaxtaeaa finds in « Demotic stele from the Serapeum of Memphis (110) partially edited by 
Revillout & reference to the presence of Ptolemy XI Alexander at Pelusium in pc. 103-2, and connects it 
with the campaign of Cleopatra againat her son Soter IT (Lathyrua). Burt he admits that the reading of 
the name Pelusium is not certain, Ain Austorieches Datum aus der Zeit dos Piolemuios VI Alexandros, in 
Ag. Z, wit (1023), 66, 

Coming now to the Roman period, | may refer first to 4 Very interesting article by M. Gutazen on Rome 
asa civilizing factor. It is not papyrological, but can be read with profit by students of the Roman pariod 
of Eevptinn history. He holds that Rome partially failed aa a Aultvrtriger because hor educational policy 
was too narrow, being confined to the upper climes, Das Kimertum aly Kulturmacht, in Hist. feitachr., 
CXXVI, 1AP—2046, 

Te. Rete has reviewed Oertel’s Liturgie (iat, Vierteljahrechr., N.F., xx, 120-2, 326-30 ; laudatory), 

Susas N. Battov has published an interesting article on the cursus Aonorum of the higher Roman 
officials in Egypt during the seeond century, which, however, involves a good deal of wasted labour owing 
to the fact that she bases her treatment of the prefects on the out-of-date list in Meyer's Heerwesen and 
has evidently undertaken a good deal of research to mtablish feta which she could have found in the later 
liste of Cantarelli and Lesquier (in hia Armée romurine’), The article is marred too by some curious 
blunders, as Jtala for Italua (p. 00, four times} and Riamndua Murtinlis; but abe has done « useful AerViCe 
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in iltustrating the careers of typical officials, and makes some acute rentirka, The Carnire of the Higher 
Homan Uffcials in Egypt in the Second Century, in Trane, Am, Phil, Ass. tar (192), §0-110. 

The Gnomon continues to attract a good deal of attention, The original edition is reviewed by K. Fa. 
W. Scustipr (PA: Work, xin, 1922, 145-52, 173-8) and (in the form of an article on the subject) by 
V. Anaxano-Ror (0's @ Liber memedatorum” da Auguste ad Antosine Pio, in Atene ¢ Roma, NLS., 1, 1822, 
216-23), und Th. Reinach's re-edition (see J.E.A., vit, 94.6) by P, Jovawer (Rev, Hist, cxta, 1922, 89—@1 ; 
“solide et brillant mémoire écrit avec In triple compétence du juriste, de lhistorien et do papyrologwe”), 
J, Cancortwo devotes to the subject, with special reference to Reinach’s edition, which he praises highly, 
& longish article, discussing the historical bearings of the Gnomon. Le gaomon de [Vdiologue et son roapeort- 
ind Aitorigne, tn Ker, #, ane, xxiv (1022), 101-17, 211-28, 

[n the edict of the prefect Petronins Mamertinus published aa PSI. v, 448, A. WIL eLM proposes to eub- 
stitute in L 10 AaSd\Aer@e for the \enSd[v jefe of the editors, Zum Kdtht dee M. Petrowiva Mamertiniva, 
lin Phil, Woek., x10 (1022), 24, 

N. Ginos publishes a new inscription of Ptolemy, the strategua under Augustus (ne nowselle dédicace 
dénotiyue de Molémés, le Stratege, in Ann. de Serv., XX01, 1922, 108-12; dated 21 Augustus, 1 Thoth), and 
W, SPIEGELBERS discusses a statue of the strategus Paroenches found at Denderah and published by 
Daresay (dom, de Serv., xv, 186), It represents a man in Greek dress. Splegelberg takes him as strategus 
of the Thehaid, and gives « list of the other strategi so far known. ‘The date is the reign of Augustus, Jer 
Strateye Pamenchea (mit einem Anhang dber die bisher wus digyptiohen Tarten behanat gewordenen Strategen), 
in Ag. Z., wi (1022), 88—92. 

G. Roos has published a rather important article on Apollonius, the well-known strategus of Apollonopolia 
Heptakomia, He gives many translations from the papyri, and at the end of each instalment adds notes 
and references. Apollonius, Strateeg van Heptakomia, in Tijdschr, voor Geschiedenis, xxxvTi (1922), 1—40, 
120-46. 

Along and laudatory review of Lesquicr's Armee romaine has been published by A. Mewiin (Journ, de 
Sar, 25, 1922, 19—86; “ineontestablement on trea bean libre”), 

{im the Byzantine age T have but three references. One is a wery interesting and readable acount by 
L. Wencer of conditions on the eve of the Arab conquest, emphasizing the impotence of the Government, 
the misery of the people, their alienation from the state on both religious and eoonomio grounds, and the 
inevitableness of the ensuing collapse, Voll wed Staat in Agypten am Auagang der Rémerherrechaft: 
Festrede gehalten in dev affent! Sitewng der BL AL, d, Wiss,...am 22 Juni, 1921. Méinchen, Verlag der Bayer. 
Ak. 1022. Pp.58, The second is the masterly edition of the letters, laws and poems of Julian the Apostate 
by J. Broz and F. Cumowr, in which is included the edict on the ammo coronarium contained in P. Foy. 
20, The anthorship has been tuch debuted (cf, J.2.4., vin, 93), but the editors, though regarding it as 
doubtfal, felt it could hanily be omitted (“nobis eerte textus, etai dubine originia, hic collocandis erat”), 
Juliont Imperatoria Epistutae Leges Pormatia Fragmenta Varia, (Nowy. Coll. de tartes ot docwments,.. das. 
(fwiffawme Hwie,) Paris, Soc. d'Ed. “Les Belles Lettres,” 1922. Pp. axvid-828. (7. Firy, 20, pp. 83-7,) 
Lastly, H. 1, Bers, publishing «sale of land, dated a.n, 365, whieh includes royal land, discusses the stepa 
by which royal and public land may have passed into private ownership and so disappeared from the 
economic ensemble of Ryzantine Egypt. An Epoch in the Agrerian History of Egypt, in Recueil Champallion, 
pp. 261-71, 

There are several items under the head of topography. A re-edition, in English, by E. Bagocta, of hia 
Afesnmirea ad Aeqyptem (Municipality of Alexandria, 1922; pp, xvi+368, 257 figures, 1 plate) is not 
yet aocessible tome. It ia reviewed by A. Canomnint (Aegyptus, m1, 1922, 113-4). Schubart refers (Sobrates, 
xuvn, 121, 156) to a work (“knappor Abrisa”) by H. Scere: entitled TopograpAie von Hermopolia 
Magna (Freiburg i. B., 1021). I have been unable to see this and am informed it has not been printed, 
though the form af the reference would seem to imply that it has. Fa. Oraren has reviewed Méautis's 
fermoupoliedadirande (Phil. Wock,, xu, 1022, 803-12), He praises it but makes many criticiuma of 
detail, and thinks (surely unreasonably) that the choice of the subject was unfortunate. Some h , 
inscriptions from Naucratis show, a» CC. Epcan pointe ont, that there was an Egyptian temple thers: 
he identifies it with Petrie’s “Great Temenos." He points out evidence in PSI. 543 which proves that 
Naucratis was on the east bank, Some Hieroglyphic Inscriptions from Noubratis, in Awa. du Sere, xxv, 
iI—t. U. Moxwtner pe Virtagp publishes, with plates and introduction, an Arabic text relating to the 
Phare of Alexandria. J0 Foro di Alessandria secondo wa teato ¢ disegni arahi inediti da codien Mifaness' 
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Ambrosioni, in Bull, Soo. Arch, d'Alex., N.S, ¥,13—35, A note supplementary to this and relating specially 
to the relation between the Arub writers and the Preudo-Bede, has subsequently been published by him in 
Aegyptus, Wt (1822), 193 (Sul faro di Alessandria), His original article ia reviewed by A. CL ALDERINT] 
(ibid., 230-1), 

P. Jovacer calls attention to a note (attributed to Cornutus) on Lacan in the Codex Bernensis ai0,. 
mentioning wrbis plicia (wt Mussilin}, He proposes to read wrias pliatheia, plica being w mis-oopying of the 
archetype: pliela and so plicia. If this, he remarks, is correct, Massilia was. built om 4 regular plan, fp 
ferme aleranurin dons lo toponymie de Marseille, in Recueil Champallion, pp. 24553. 

Under this heading I nay perhaps place an interesting article by J. Batmuer on the graffiti of the 
Theban ayringea, in which he seeks to determine, from the dates which occur, the relative popularity of 
the various seasons among viaitors, Almost all the months are represented but, a8 is natural, the winter 
months were, as with modern visitors, the moat popular. Le cofencirier oles fowristes dans fee ayringes 
tdboines, in Hemel! Champollion, pp. 103-18, 

Under the head of chronology T have but two references, C. C. Epaar again diactiases the Ptolemaic 
calendar, testing his theory by certain new evidence. On the whole he finds this new evidence favourable ; 
he thinks it rather supports Leaquier's suggestion that the starting-point of the Macedonian year wae the 
king's birthday. There is much. uncertainty, and Edgar shows, as always, a praiseworthy caution, but it 
seertia clear that the problem has been brought appreciably nearer to a solution, Whether a completely 
aatinfuctory and water-tight theory will ever be arrived at is perhups doubtful, 4 Chronological Problem, 
in Maeve! Champollion, yp. 119-31, L. Hotzapren discusses various Imperial datings, in his latest article 
those of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius and of Pertinax, Riméache Katserdaten, in Kita, xvii (1922), 
f)]—103., 


5. Eooxomics awp Soctrat Histon, Nomuwarios. 


In 4 work on the financial history of the ancient world E. Crocorn deals, fater alia, with Egypt 
(pp. 28—75), making ose of papyrus evidence and giving a general sketch of the financial polioy of the 
Ptolemies, Lineamenti del! evoluzicne tributaria nef mondo antico, Milano, Soc. editr. libraria, 1921. 
Pp. 217. His volume is reviewed by J. Cancoriwo (fev, #. ane, Xxrv, 1922, 347-9; landatory on the 
whole), <A, Segré has publiahed a book on the relation hetween currency and the prices of commodities in 
the ancient world and particularly in Egypt. The latter part of this consists of tables giving the prices of 
various articles at successive periods, the earlier part of a continuous narrative in which the material 
presented in the tables is made the basis of a history of prices The utility of this of course depends largely 
on the correctness of Segri's theories on metrology and currency, which are not always beyond dispute ; 
bot one fact at lewst emerges, the tendency, fairly steady thonogh not quite without interruption, to a rian 
of prices throughout the whole Graeco-Roman period: and in any case the tablea at the end will be 
extremely useful, Crrvolasions monetaria ¢ preszi nel mondo antico ed tn particolare in Egitto. Romia, 
Libreria di Cultura, 1922. Pp. 175: 

The Zeno papyri are of immense and indeed epoch-making importance in several directions, and roost, 
of all for the economic history of Early Ptolemaic Egypt. This aspect of the material they contain has 
now been treated by an authority of the first rank, M. Koerovrasry, in a masterly volume. As he 
emphasizes, his conclusions here are of necessity tentative beacause many Of the Zeno papyri are atill 
Unpublished, but it is unlikely thit the main lines of the picture he educes from the published documents 
will be radically affected by Inter texte, and his volume is likely to be for some time a standard authority 
net an the Zeno archive only but on the eoonomic policy of Ptolemy Philadelphus generally. A Large 
Estate in Egypt in the Third Century no: A Study in Economic History, (Univ. of Wisconsin Stualion in 
the Social Sciences ana History, no, 6.) Madison, 1923. Pp. si+200, 3 Plates, €2, P. Jovacer deals with 
this volume and its bearing on the history of Egypt in an elaborate article (Z’administration a’uy grand 
domaine dyyptien sous les Lagictes, in Rev. ét. anc, XXTV, 1922, 236-42), and it has also been reviewed by 
S. R[etacn] (Her, Arobdol xv, 1922, 362) and G. Toust (Aegyptus, m1, 1022, 245-8), 

W. L. Westznas» continues to devote his attention to the land categories of Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
In his latest article on thia subject he develops the view that the “dry” land (y€pros), a8 distinct from the 
Hooded (4eSpeypdros) and unflooded (@8poyor) land waa not infertile land but land “which in any given 
year was not reached and overspread by the Nile waters at the time when the aluices in the canals were 
opened and the water from the canals was let in upon the fielda.... It was distinct from the ‘unflooded* 
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by the fact that it could not be irrigated in the particular year in which it was ‘dry,’ by ditching in from 
the *flooded’ section of any basin.” It required Iabour to become fertile, and hence was uatually the first 
land to be abandoned in time of difficulty. The “Dry Land" in Ptolemaic wad Roman Egypt, im Chass, 
Phil, 201 (1022), 21—30, In connexion with this subject [may just refer to a publication by (?, LErEenvar 
of some inscriptions of the time of Diocletian and later recording the annual inundation, La ite du Nita 
Aehtris, in Bull, Soe, Arch. df Alex, NS, ¥, 47—Si. 

several of G. Loweroso's characteristic and always interesting letters lave appeared during the period 
reviews], Three to the editor of Argyptua (11, 1022, 44-4) deal with the following pointa:—X. He pointa 
ot, in addition to the inatuioe in Pliny, a posible mention of an Alexandrian x\drne (yeueromoude) it 
Horace, #p. 1,17, 58—62. XL. He quotes two parallel passages on the aap from Plot. Ast, 71 (Cleopatra) 
and Galen, xiv, 237, which seem te indicate a gradation in the forme of capital punishment at Alexandria. 
XIL A propos of a passage of Dio Cassius describing Antony's triumph at Alexandria when two kings 
were led in chains of gold and silver, he collects other instanoes of the use of the precious metals for such 
purposes, In another letter, to Breccia (full. Soc. Arch, d’Alex., N.B, ¥, 12), he illustrates the ancient 
practice of exporting Nile water and Nile sand, and quotes an Interesting jaucage from Girard de Nerval 
showing that Nile water still is (or was) exported to Constantinople. 

J. G, MILNE catalogues two Roman hoards of coins obtained by Prof. Petrie. The first seems to have 
been deposited at the beginning of Julian's reign, the second (found at Hawara in the Fayum) about 
400-10, Tio Roman Hoards of Coins from Egypt, in Journ, Rom, Stud., x (1920), 16i—H4. 

An article by A. Canpurnst entitled Nuors contributi alle question’ monetarie net documenti dei papi 
(ftw. Stal Num. 25. 0, Anno xxx, 130 ff.) is not at present accessible to nun, 

Reference may here be made to an interesting address of W, Lear to the Classioal Association (Chasers 
and Heality, Proc. Clase dee, August, 1991, xvii, 1922, Ga. net, pp. 20-—43\, in which he discusses ancient 
banking and in particular calls attention to the epigram of Callimachus advertising the bank of Caicus and 
raises the question whether 4ércia ypqpara were anything at all analogous to the modern bills of exchange. 

Lastly, I have « referenoe, which T am unable to verify, aa the article is not yet nccessible to me, to 
A. Rarreracnin, Zur Deutung der ABC-Denkindler ( Wisner Student, XL, 85-7}, Does this refer to 
achool-books (writing exercises) of the type uot uncommon in papyri) It deals, I am told, largely with 

8. Law! 

P. Coutinet has published the very interesting lectures on the codification of Justinian delivered by 
him in March, 1022, at Oxford, These present the main outlines of « forthooming volume by him, giving 
rather his conclusions than the process by which he arrived at them. He sume up the problems disctssed 
under four heads : (1) the aim of Justiniun’s codification ; (2) its general charctaristica ; (3) its sources ; 
(4) the drafting of the code. He lays great stress on the importance of the Berytus law school, to which 
indesd he attributes a decisive influence, He believea in the existence of jire-Justinian interpolations, 
which were Greek scholia of the Berytus Doctors, The General Problema rise hy the Codification of 
Justinian, in Tijdechrijt voor Geachiedenia, 1922, 30 yp. of the article, | 

A Polish article by BR. Tavsexscriag on “Das Lokalrecht in den Digesta wd Responsa des Cervidius 
Scaevola "(Avs der Stagsber. od. AL ol. Wise, Krakow, 1919, 17 March) is known to me only from a reference 
by P.M. Moyer (2. 7, verg!. Rechine., x1, 175). The sate remark applica to another article by the same 
on the“ Process" of St Paul in the light of papyrological evidence (¢id. ; Meyer, p. 217; probably that 
referral to by me in /.£.4., v1, 1921, 99), one by Wiassak on Der Sudikutionabetehl der réwmvackon Proveses, 
wut Betniges mur Scheidung dee privaten wna ifentlichen Rechtes (Stegeber, Wien. Ab, CXOVIL, 1921; Meyer, 
pe. 216-7), and « volume by Ears entitled Aechtagenhichtliches sum Neuen Testament (Basel 1919 - 
Moyer, p. 217). 

San Nicoh¥s Veretanceera in reviewed by M. Guzen (Deuteche Lit.-Z., x11, 1921, 609-13; laudatory) 
Sethe-Partsch’s Birgechafterocht by A. Wixnxwaxw (Or, Lit-Z, xxv, 1922, 311-2) and W. Onto (Pid 
Wook, Xt, 1922, 272-0; an interesting and important review), And Schwara’s Ow, priv. Urkunde by 
EL Kits (Or, £it-Z., xxv, 1022, 166-9) | 

A. Snont discusses the owyypapi) dapdprupor, with special reference to Mitteis, Creat, 138 and Wessel, 
Stud, 12, 16. As avainat the views both of Wilcken and of Mitteia he concludes that it waa in the Roman 


' For bibliographies of juristic litersture see below, § #9. 
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period a subjective, and no longer (as in the Ptolemaic period) an objective agreement, Aine newe ovyypadh 
fEoudprupes, in PA. Woek., xtrr (1922), 660-70, 

M. E. Trrevmwee has published a useful article on the guardianship of women in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. Taking separately the ¢rirporos (guardian of minors), ind the cigs (fetor mulierts), ahe collects 
instances and draws up tables to illustrate, in the one case, the occurrence of one guardian or a plurality 
of guardians, and, in the other, appointments mad ete or by the Lex Julia et Titia and the various degrees 
of relationship from within which guardians were drawn. Guardianship of Women in Egypt during the 
Ptolemaic and Homan Eras, in Unie, of Wisconsin Studies in Lengu. and Lat, no, 16 (1922), 20-8, 

4. Panrscn, in an article on Due Lelra vom Schetngeachifte tm riimiachen Rechte (2. Seee,-St, KUT, 1021, 
27-72; to be continued), introduces.« very few papyrus references, The same remark applies to cap. cxvn 
of J.C. Nann's Ohserratiunculas, entitled Guid Paulue scripaerit de literis dimissoriis (Mnemonyne, N.S., 
xv, 1022, 1—45)}. 

Fa. Ennaup reviews L, Guenoun's Cessio bonorwm ( Vierteljahrachr, f, Soc. «. Wirt. xvi, 198—2(N), 

ST, GRassiorr has published a short article on a clause in P. Hal. | prohibiting the enslavement of 
citizens of Alexandria to other citizens, adducing parallels from Roman, German, and Jewish law, Zum 
Papyrus Hal, 1, 210 if, in Hermes, Lvii, 1922, 472-5, 

A propos of P. Cairo dfesp. 67032 P.8. Lercer writes on the execentor fitis, seeking ty illustrate his rile 

by the practice shown in early Italian documents. There are resemblances but also difference: between 
the practice there and that implied by the Cairo papyras, L'erseewtor litte nel provesso Rarenaate, in Atti 
ft. fat, Veneto, uxxrx (1919-20), 563-79, 

L. WexGunr has published an interesting article on the curious document of which two drafts survive 
as PF. Catro Mop, 67089 and 67224. By a conflation of the two he produces a complete corrected text, 
which he translates ; and he appends a discussdon of the legal significance of the document. Ain christhiches 
Frevhevtaseugnis in den dgyptivchen Papyri, in Festgabe A. Erhard (Bonn, 1922), pp, 451-78, 

F, Vassacit republishes the text of the Latin sale of a horse published as PSI. 720, making suggestions 
for readings, and midds some notes on it. (eservasiond opra tl contratto di vendita di wn cavallo contenuto in 
un popiro egizio, in Hull, dell Ist. di Dir, Rom., XEXI, 1921, 144-0. 

P, DE Frawcract republishes P, Oy, 1814 (see above, § 1) with a commentary, emphasizing iis very 
great importance. Frammento di wn indice del primo Codice Ginstinianso, in Aegyptus, 1, 1924, 68—79, 

I must refer here to a work not directly concerned with Egypt but by a scholar who won his spurs in 
the field of papyrology and containing frequent references, whether for compariaon or for contrast, to 
Egyptian practice, This is a volume by M. San Nivowd on the concluding clauses of early Babylonian 
contracts of sale and exchange, these being studied with reference to the light they throw on the evolution 
of the law of sale. Die ScAvumbiauseln der althabuyloniahen Kouf- wnd Tawachvertrdge: ein Beitrag our 
Geachichte des Bovbaufes, (Miinchener Beitrlige zur Papyrusforachung u. ant. Rechtageswshickte, Heft tv.) 
Munchen, Oskar Beck, 1922. Pp, xviii+244, The volume is reviewed by P. pe Faancrser (Aegyptus, 11, 
1922, 108-10) and E. Gnore (PAdt, Woek., xi, 1922, 1115-7), and a review by the present writer appears 
below in this number of the J2.A, In connexion with San Nicolé’s volume I may refer to a work which 
hus indeed even less cormexion with Egypt than his but which deals with the same period and to some 
extent with the same or similar material, though from o different standpoint, wiz: J, G, Lavrwmn, fhe 
richterliche Entecheidung wna dis Sretbendiguay im althabylonischen Prosessrechtc (Leipnger rechts 
inmenschaftliche Studien, Heft 3.) Leipzig, Th. Weicher, 1922. Pp. ix+88. 





7. PaALAROGRAPHY anb DirLromarte, 

A. 3. Hox has published « curious and interesting papyrus acquired by Grenfell in 1919-20, Its exact 
interpretation is extremely doubtful, but it contains tachygraphic symbols accompanied by words arranged 
in fours, These fours are perbape selected on mnemonic principles, as a certain community of idea rons 
through several of the series, but in other cases no such single ides can be traced, and it must be confessed 
that the problem as a whole still awaita solution. The papyrus dates from the first half of the third 
century, and contains parta of threa columns, with very scanty traced of u fourth A TuchygrapAioul 
Curionity, in Recueil Champollion, pp. 714-20, 

W. Sts in an article on ancient cyphers has some references to papyrus instances of stenography or 
notarial signa. (ber antile Goheimackreibemethoden wna ihr Naehteben, in Philologua, uxxvitt (1922), 143-78, 

The inks used in the papyri furnish an interesting subject of investigation, and it isa little surprising 
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that it has not received more attention. A. Lcas has now published a paper (originally read by him on 
7 Dee., 1921) on this subject. He has examined ancient Egyptian dried ink, which he found to be carbon ; 
and the same was the case with the ostraca teated, The inks on papyri examined (down to the ninth 
century) wore black or occasionally brown, but both kinda were carbon inks. Parchments of the seventh— 
twelfth centuries in all cases showed brown ink, and this was an iron compound. In old Arabic and Coptic 
paper books examined were carbon inks, which gave a alight reaction for iron; one was an iron compound. 
Lucas points out that carbon ink is sometimes brown, and discusses possible reasons for this, The Jude of 
Ancient and Modern Egypt, in The Analyst, Jan., 1922, 9—15, 

Hasobroek's Signalement (see JAA, Vint, 1922, 98) ia reviewed by A, Sei (PA, Wook, xt, 1922, 
155-9) and A. Carpaga (Aegyptus, 1, 1982, 230-41), 


5. Giawwan AND LExtoouRAFRY. 

Part 2 of vol, o of J. A. Moturon's (frannuer of Now Testoment Greet (soe fA, vu, L921, 91) ia 
reviewed by G. CL Richanpa (.fowrw. Theol. Stud, xxi, 1921-2, 487-8). C. H. Donn publishes some 
linguistic notes on J. Ory, x1¥, with special reference to N.T, usage, Notes from Papyri, in Journ, Theol. 
Stud, Xxt0, 60-3, J.B, Mawrev uses papyrus evidence (occasionally) in an article on certain conjunctions 
(Aka, dpe, yap, xual) in the NT. New Traalations for Conjunctions in the Greek New Testament, in The 
Erposter, 88. 187, 376-83. A. Demsmany, discussing the words ¢@'4 mapa in the Betrayal of Chriat, 
holds that the older translation is correct; 6 is for ri He quotes in illustration the phrase ih & wdpen; 
enppairoe (an he takes it, uot enppoiroy ep 6 wage) from certain Syrian goblete of the Lmoperia! period, 
‘Friend, wherefore urt thew come?! in Expos, Timea, 1922, 491-3. 

A. Cacpeaini has published a sumewhat detailed article on the grammatical and orthographical 
peculiarities of the papyri drawn up in the office of the Pathyrite agorunomd, Anumalie grommationl in 
papiri netarili greet della Telxtide (ITF sec. ae, Cr.), in Rend, A, fet. Lomb. wav (1921), 60418, 

A. HvMrens examines the use of the dual by Menander and some other writers, Le Duel ches Ménendpe, 
in Aer, de Phil, xvi (1922), 76—868. J, B. Hacey discusses various modal wees in the papyri, viz: iva- 
clauses, say for @ in relative and temporal clauses, and future temporal clauses with dy omitted. Some 
Modal Cres in the Papyri, in Univ, of Wise, Stud. in Lange. and Lit, no. 15 (1922), 2932. 

G, Gunptxt, without coming to any definite conclusion, discusses the origin of the combination ef you 
rapa reg George in lettera. He tentatively suggests that it may be influenced by the phrase ro iT peer vw ye 
wow rapa «tA, In Christian texts be thinks wapa «.r.A. is to be taken with iyuiver, EYXOMAI DAPA 
TOMS BEOLE nella formola di salute, in Aegyptus, m1 (1922), 191-2, 

Pa. Pretstake's engerly expected Namenbock has appeared and has doubtless at once taken a handy 
place on the shelves of all papyrologista who can obtain it, In this volume Preisigke collects all the personal 
Hinesin the documents, He gives accents, end indicates the dates but not the provenance of the documents 
referred to, An appendix by E. Lirraass repeats the Semitic, Abyssinian and Persian hames, giving the 
equivalents, The volume will be of enormous utility, and in my opinion the principles followed by 
Pretagke are, given all the circumstances, fully justified. Namenducd, Heidelberg, Selbstverlag des 
Heranagebers, 1022. Pp. &+ cola. 528. 87. 

W, L, WesTeuMasw points out that the editory rendering of wapdpia tie wdkews in F (hey, x01, 1475 
a6 “the partaal the metropolis along the desert" will not do. The correct translation is “the space along 
the boundaries,” and he confirms this by several instances, On the meaning of TIAPOPIA THE DOAE a 
in Aegypina, 11 (1922), 80-1, 

B. A. vas GaostxGey has published an important article on the worl duéAeyor. He starts from the 
standpoint that it “idem valet atque participium dpodcyodyerer, * professus,’ ‘qui ipss profitetur,’ aut ‘de 
que non ambigitur,’* and then applies this general conception to the single caes, Tt is used of land whose 
irrigation is not disputed (of €3peyes he takes the same view as Westermann, whose article, however, he 
appears not to know); and so too of men, es, those whose liability to poll-tax was not disputed (not —rfedi- 
ficiva, as Wilcken), So tov in relation to other liabilities, aa yeepyia ; and so, finally, the word was applied 
to things, ¢y. Aseypagiia. OMOAOTOS, in Mnemoayne, N.S. xv (1922), 124-37. : 

J. HaSEBROEK returns to the subject of the word wijpyor (seo JE.A., v1, 1920, 141, vat, 1921, 102), 
showing that the sense indicated by Preisigke occurs also in the Attic orators. He remarks that these 
gebande” in Hermes, ivan (1922), 621-3, 
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In the second of two lexicographical notes (the first is not papyrological) H. Stoamr downs convincingly 
explains the use of deapyy in fom, vill, 23 as “ birth-certificate.” Curiously enough, the Old Latin version 
had receptacefum, which is difficult to explain, Z0TAAZ—ADNAPXH TINEYMATOS, in Journ, Theol. Stud, 
xxii (192)-—2), 292-9. 


0? Genmnat ARTICLES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


There have been several articles or small volumes dealing with the papyri and ostraca asa whole, all 
wddreased mainly to the non-specialist. G. Virmuit has published a lecture (delivered in the Palazso Veeuhio 
in the presence of the King of Italy) on the seience of papyrology, in which he gives a general account of 
the papyri and emphasizes the interest and wtility of the study. J papirl della Societd’ Italiana, in Atene 
é Home, NS. ro (1822), 81—. [ have not yet had an opportunity of seeing «a volume by G, Mirunreaw 
which, from 4 short notice in the Times Jaf Suppl. (Oot. 26, 1922, p. 691), appears to be «a popular intro- 
duction to the subject of papyrology, and to contain a bibliography. Here and There among the Papyri. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. xsvi+180, 7s, Ge, nett, The same remark applies toa volume by J, Pourreyas 
noticed in the Times Zit, Suppl. (Oct. 5, 1929, p. 633). [tis there said that the substance of the work was 
‘contained ina course of lectures given at Swanwick in 1016 during the annual Summer School of the 
Church Missions to Jews.” New Tetament Archaeology: Discoveries from the Nile to the Tiber, Elliot Stock. 
Pp, ix+255, G4, nett, B.S. Fonsran has published o paper, originally o popular lecture to a society at 
Sheftield University, on the light thrown by papyri (1) on tho language, (2) on tho historical environment 
of tha N.T. The Pupgri and the New Tatoment, in Eepos. Times, xxxtr (1921-2), 343-0. Tn this con- 
nexion reference may be made, very belatedly, to a Russian article by 5. M. Zant on contem 
discoveries, papyn and ineseriptionsa, which throw light on the N. 'T. Sorremenaniya Othrwiiya v obtasti 
paprresor 1 aadpisl ¢ ich atnoshont & Novonn Zalyetn, in Ahristionstoe Chtenie, April, 114, 480-67, May, 
1914, F42-78, 

P, Virnece has published a popular account of the ostraca, which contains new and interesting material 
and includes three good photographs. He gives an interesting account of the discovery of ostraca for the 
Borlin Museums during Zucker's excavations at Darb el Gerei, Oafrada, in fer Sommler, x (1922), 
17— 20, 

Schubart's LinfiArweg ia reviewed hy W, Orro (fiat. Zettechr., oxxv, 3 Folge, xxux, 442-5) and L. Wexoun 
(Denteche Lit. 2,, 122, 260-07), Cobern’s New Arch, ftacoreriea by E. Powrn (Aibfica, m1, 1922, 225-7), 
and Calderint's Primcrerct by 2D. Basar (Air, oi Fil, xtrx, 1921, 488-9), C. Bannacatio (Nuora Ai. 
Ster., Vi, 1022, fase, 2), and A, Comwexat-Momerts (| Lycenmn, Milan, tv, 1922, 7 ff ; the last two not accessible 
te fe |. 

8. pe Hicct has published another part of his comprehensive and admirably arranged bibliography. 
Bulletin Papyrologigue, iv, in Rev, é. gor. XxVIE (1010), 153-80 (covering 16-12), XXarv (1921), A112, 
177 —290, 275 —336 (part 2, covering 1904—1912}, The second instalment of P. M, Mryven's .Jeristisher 
Papyrusbericht, which, like the first (see /.£.4., vim, 122, 100), is full of interesting matter and contains 
constructive criticiam of varios point#, has appeared (4. werg!, Aechtew., XL, 174—210), o@ algo has a 
further instalment of L, Wewcer's far-reaching review of juristic literature (Quellen wad AiteraturbericAt 
mr intiten Rechtageschichte 1917—1022, in Arif, Vierteljahrsschr, f. Ges, wu. Kechtow., 3 Folge, xx, 1—112), 
W. Scrcparr has also commenced a very usefal bibliography of papyrological literature, exclading juriatic 
works bart including items which relate to literary papyri. Papyrusforachung, in Sobrates: Johrosh, a. Phal, 
Verana ce Aerlin, SLVU (1921), 141-66. 

Fu, Pastatake bas published the final Heft (4) of his Bertchtigungeliste der griechachen Papyruser- 
tunden ava Agypten (Berlin un. Leipzig, Verein. wiss, Verleger, 1022), and deserves the thanks and congratu- 
lations of all papyrologists on the successful completion of his great task. He intends to continne it in 
future, bringing out supplements from time to time, A list of Barly Vellum Fragments in the Bodleian 
Library by H. H. E. C[pasten) (fodfeian Quarterly Hecord, 11, 287-8) includes « number of fragments 
from Egypt, whose present whereabouta papyrologiets may not always know, 

The journal Aegyptus has started a new and most useful feature. This is a series of lista of papyri of 
warious Classes, giving in each case the formulae employed. The provenance, wherever possible, and date 
of the papyri are indicated, This firet instalment, by T. Gaass1, deals with notices of birth and notices of 
death. The utility of these lists will be enormous, and Sig. Grassi and the editor of Aegypins are to be 
heartily thanked for their undertaking, Formuderi, in Aegyptits, tn (1922), 206-11. 
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10, Misceh.aNBorsd AxD PeRsowar. 


Tt is pleasant to learn that the first Heft of the Arch’r is in the presa; prohably indeed it will have 
appeared before this bibliography, Zockenx and Vieneck are, I learn, engaged on vol. vir of the B.G.U., 
while Scitvsant and Kis are working at vol. vi! of the same, Petrie discovered a number of papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus last year; a brief reference to them will be found in Ane. Ay., 1922, 37 (for the Hebrew 
fragments sce above, y. 106). 

G. Feakani, known to papyrologiats by some editions of papyri, though be has vot appeared in our field 
for several years, is now Professor at Siena, Perhaps I may here be allowed to refer to the fact that 
Wilcken on 18 December Inst celebrated his 60th birthday and waa presented with o testimonial from 
numerous friends and admirers in Germany and claewhere. Long may he continue to enrich historical 

Obituary notices of Mitteis have been published by E, Weiss (Erianerwag an Ludwig Mitte’s, Leipzig, 
Feliz Meiner, 1022. Pp, 32; 4 lecture at Prague, 24 Jan., 1922), B. Scuwanz (Leipoiger Tageblatt, 29 Dec., 
1921), G, Franagt (.lrch, Giuridicg, LXXXVILL, 4 Ser., rv, 1922, 1—6), and P. oe Faasciscr (Aeyppptes, it, 
1923, 62-3), and of Lesquier by P. Contant (Her. Belge, 1, 1022, 410-16) and E. Bf wecera) (Bull, Soe. ArcA. 
@dfer,, N.S. ¥, 96-8), A special memorial volume has appeared in honour of Nicole. This, edited by 
C. Bekwann (Jules Vicols 1342—1921, Geneve, Ed. Kerwe Mensualle, [1922], Pp. 70. Pr. 4), isa composite 
work, to which many scholars have contributed (reviewed Journ. /fell, Stuel., xii, 1922, 129). An obituary 
notice by V. Manrix has aleo appeared in Aegyptus (rm, 1022, 17—205), Lastly, a memorial oration on 
Diels by WiLAMOWItz-MoxLLenporrr appears in Strsber. r. Adbeal,, 1992, civ—evii, 


Finished 26 Jan. 1024. 


' Now (March) published, but I must reserve a further notice of it til) next rear. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ox. is 
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GEORGE EDWARD STANHOPE MOLYNEUX HERBERT, 
FIFTH EARL OF CARNARVON 
By J. G. MAXWELL 


To those who knew him intimately, the late Earl of Carnarvon was a man of extra- 
ordinary and versatile intellect, who, had it not been for his dislike of publicity and the 
methods of modern politicians, would undoubtedly have made his mark in politics. His 
devotion to his country was only equalled by his deep admiration for her old traditions of 
honour and integrity, and his keen intelligence and shrewd judgment marked him out as a 
leader of men, He was moreover a sportsman, and took the deepest interest in his racing 
stable and all matters connected with the Turf; a fine shot and an enthusiast concerning 
all our national sports. 

His health, however, obliged him some years ago to seek warmer climates in the winter, 
and once he had visited Egypt, apart from his ever growing affection for the land of the 
Pharaohs, he became an enthusiastic student of Egyptology. Perhaps he cared most for its 
archaeological side, and some fifteen years ago he began excavating on his own account. As 
time passed on this fascinating subject took a stronger and stronger hold upon him, and 
although for some years after his association with Mr Howard Carter they found but little 
of importance to reward their untiring efforts, Lord Carnarvon sneceeded in assembling o 
rare and exquisite collection of specimens of Ancient Egyptian art. 

Tt was only in November of last year that, thanks to the indefatigable perseverance 
of Mr Howard Carter, Lord Carnarvon made his wonderful discovery of the Tomb of 
Tut‘ankhamiin, a Pharaoh of the XVUI[th Dynasty. 

This tomb and its contents dated from the finest period of Egyptian art, when, owing 
to the apostasy of Akhenaten from the worship of the ancient Grods, the conventional forms 
of art as prescribed by the priesthood were abandoned and art pure and simple was given 
an untrammelled hand. Many, indeed most, of the objects that have so far been removed 
from the tomb are of a workmanship and beanty uneqnalled even in the time of the 
Renaissance. 

The terrible tragedy lies in the fact that Lord Carnarvon did not live to see half of the 
wonders his long labour had unearthed, and he died convinced indeed that the bedy of 
Tut‘ankhamiin lies within the great sarcophagus of blue and gold that fills the burial 
chamber, but without ocular proof of the fact; for there was no sacrilege to the dead, no 
hasty tearing open of a grave to discover the possible value of its contents. Lord Carnarvon 
left Tut‘ankhamiin sleeping in his tomb as he had slept for some 3000 years, content to 
wait until the sarcophagi could be scientifically dealt with. 

In Lord Carnarvon the Egypt Exploration Society has lost a great patron and friend, 
for its welfare was constantly in his thoughts. At Luxor shortly before he was taken ill he 
introduced me to Mr M*Intosh, a well-known Australian, and, after we three had talked 
over the question of excavation in Egypt and our difficulties owing to lack of funds, 
Mr M'Intosh very generously offered us his personal guarantee of £500 a year for seven years 
and moreover undertook to establish a branch of our Society in New South Wales and said 
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that he would be able to obtain an important accession to our membership from amongst 
the many who had kept affectionate remembrances of Egypt during the Great War and 
many others to whom “Egypt” is always a name of charm and mystery. This gave enormous 
pleasure to Lord Carnarvon and I think the last letter he ever wrote was to Mr M*Intosh 
thanking him again for his generous promise. 

His loss to Egyptian Archaeology and Egyptology is irreparable and to all it is a great 
sorrow that Lord Carnarvon should have died thus, in the zenith of his fame, when his 
name was a household word on the lips of nations—for alas he never saw his work eom- 
pleted. So it remains for us all and for posterity to carry it on in a manner worthy of 
his name, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE tragic death of the Earl of Carnarvon almost in the hour of the accomplishment of 
his long ambition has in the minds of most of us thrown into the background the importance 
of his amazing discovery at Thebes. Few outside Egyptological circles will realize what a 
loss our science has suffered in his death, for it was not his wont to boast of his services to it. 
The general public will note the passing of the discoverer of Tut‘ankhamin; the Egypto- 
logist will mourn the loss of a true friend to Egyptology, an excavator of endless patience 
and perseverance, and a lover of all that was beautiful or praiseworthy in Egyptian art. 
We hope to publish either in the present number or the next an obituary notice of Lord 
Carnarvon with some attempt to estimate his services to Egyptology, 

Tt is understood that the exeavations will be continued next autumn under the same 
thoroughly competent staff of excavators and restorers as last winter. 


Grave anxiety was felt during the past winter lest a change in the law concerning the 
division of antiquities between their finders and the Service des Antiquités should be 
altered in such a drastic way as to arrest, partially if not completely, excavation in Egypt. 
The danger has luckily been averted for the time being owing to representations made to 
the Egyptian Government by a large number of learned societies, 


It is the intention of the Society to continue its excavations at El-'Amarnah during the 
coming season, though it is not yet certain in whose charge the work will be placed, 


Professor Breasted and Dr Alan Gardiner have spent the winter in Cairo, where they 
have been engaged in making a corpus of the so-called Coffin Texts of the Middle Kingdom. 
These inscriptions, mainly written on the insides of wooden sarcophagi, are naturally of 
purely religions tenure and take a place intermediate between the Pyramid Texts and the 
New Kingdom Texts known collectively by us as the Book of the Dead. Their collation and 
interpretation should be of immense importance for the study of the development of 
religious thought in Egypt between the Old and the New Kingdoms, 


Moret has achieved the distinction of being elected to the chair of Egyptology at the 
Collége de France, where he will enjoy much more freedom than previously in the matter 
of research and travel, Dévyand is now installed Professor of Egyptology in the Catholic 
University of Fribourg in succession to J. J. Hess. 


It is intended to hold an International Congress of History of Religions in Paris early 
in October on the oceasion of the Centenary of Ernest Renan. The Congress is to be 
organized into twelve sections, of which one is entitled Religions of the peoples of the 
Ancient Enst: Egyptians, Assyro-Babylonians, Phoenicians ete, 


Miss Jonas has sent us the following note on lectures given for the Society during the 
past winter — | | | 

On October 26th, 1922, Professor Newberry delivered the first lecture of the season for 
the Society at the Royal Society's rooms at Burlington House. His subject was “The 
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Archaie Period (Dynasties I—IT); The Earliest Chapter of Egyptian History.” This was 
followed on November 23rd by a leeture on “The Worship in the Aton Temple at 
ElAmarnah” by Dr A. M. Blackman, who said that the liturgy of the Sun Temple at 
El-‘Amarnah was an adaptation of the worship of the old gods, the main change being the 
dropping of all references to the old mythology, and the absence of a cultus image, Hence 
all toilet ceremonies were omitted, ond the services consisted for the most part in the 
offering of food, drink, flowers, and perfumes, accompanied with the burning of incense, 
music and the chanting of hymns to the Sun God. 

On December 19th Professor Newberry gave a special lecture on “The Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes.” He showed excellent slides of furniture, ete, from royal 
tombs contemporary with that of Tnt‘ankhamiin. This lecture was so overcrowded, and so 
many persons were unable to obtain even standing room that Professor Newberry very kindly 
consented to repeat the lecture. Accordingly the small Central Hall at Westminster was 
engaged for January 11 (1923) and a charge was made for admission in order to cover the 
expenses. The demand for tickets was unprecedented and literally hundreds were again 
unable to rain admission, 

The next lecture was given by Dr Hall at the Royal Society's rooms on February 2nd, 
the subject being “The World in the Time of Tut‘ankhamiin,” and again the demand for 
tickets was so great that the room was overcrowded and many would-be hearers turned 
away, 

On March 2nd, Mr H.G. Evelyn White gave an extremely interesting lecture on “ New 
Coptic and other MSS, Fragments from the Monastery of St Macarius,” 

For the last two years or more our lectures hove been gradually gaining in popularity, 
and the recent wave of enthusiasm has brought Egypt so much to the fore that the question 
of seating accommodation has become a very serious matter, For many years past we have 
enjoyed the special privilege of holding our meetings at the rooms of the Royal Society 
through the generosity of its President and Council, and our Committee has always appre- 
ciated this honour fully, realising that it has had its share in adding to the attractiveness 
of our lectures, It will probably be necessary now to secure a larger hall for future lectures, 
which will unfortunately add to the expense, and it may be found necessary to charge 
tilmission to all these who are not members of the Society. 





We have received the following note from M. Sobhy :— 


In the year 1918 a note was published in the Bulletin de ['Tnstitut Frangats, t. x1v, 1 F., 
entitled " Description d'un Criine trouvé dans une tombe & Tell el Amarna,” in regard to a 
skull of remarkable shape which the writer of the article was wrongly informed by the 
finder of the skull had been obtained from excavations at Tell El--Amarnah, and as the 
general form of the head presented some resemblance to the portraits of King Akhenaton, 
the interest of such a discovery in this king's town was obvious, . . 

Within the last few weeks, the skull has come into the possession of Dr D, E. Derry, 
who finds that a photograph of the head in question is reproduced in « paper by Dr L. 
Gutinean, describing excavations which he conducted at Medall, near Fashn in Upper 
Egypt, in a Coptic cemetery of the Fifth Century a.p., ie, about 1800 years later than the 
date ascribed to the skull, and in « place nearly 100 miles from Tell El-"Amarnah. 


The excavations of the British Museum at Ur of the Chaldees, begun by Mr R. C 
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Thompson in 1918 and continued by Mr H. R, Hall in 1919 have again been resumed after 
an interval of four years by Mr C. L, Woolley, who has had as his associates in the work 
Mr F.G. Newton as architect, and Mr Sidney Smith (of the British Museum) as Assyri- 
ologist, with for a time the further assistance of Mr A. W. Lawrence. The expedition was 
sent out at the joint expense of the Museum and of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
thus re-enters the Babylonian field in which it made so great a mark by the excavation 
(still unfinished) of Nippur. 

The interest of the British Museum in Ur ia one of Jong standing, since the site was 
first excavated for the Trustees so long ago as 1854, by Mr J. E. Taylor, then H.M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Basrah, He also was the first to excavate at the neighbouring mounds of 
Shahrein, the ancient Eridu, also for the Museum, It was natural that when in 1918 
Mr Thompson took up the Museum work he should continue the excavations of Ur and 
Endu. His attention was chiefly directed to Eridu: at Ur he simply made certain pre- 
liminary investigations and soundings, In the following year Dr H. R. Hall also devoted a 
good deal of attention to Eridu, but the major portion of his work was done at Ur, and his 
chief discoveries were made at Tell el-Ma‘abed or Tell el“Obeid, a small mound four miles 
west of Ur. Here he discovered the remarkable copper works of art of the early Sumerian 
period, the bitumen lions’ heads with copper masks, etc., now in the British Museum, which 
were described and illustrated in the last number of the Journal. Dr Hall worked for three 
months at Ur, and among other remains discovered the temenos-wall of the temple of the 
Moon and what is now (since the further discoveries of the present year) thought to be part 
of the actual sanctuary of the Moon-god. This remains to be proved, but it is probable 
enough, Originally this building was tentatively identified with a palace (?) of King Shulgi 
(Third Dynasty of Ur; ¢. 2300 n.0.), named £-harsag, “the House of the Mountain.” (See 
Dr Hall's fortheoming article on Ur and Eridu in the next issue of the Journal.) 

During the present year Mr Woolley and his associates have made further excavations 
in this building, which have shewn that it was built by Ur-Nammu, the predecessor of 
Shulgi, and its plan has been re-drawn by Mr Newton in the light of his full architectural 
experience to replace that made by an officer of the R.E. for Dr Hall. The main achieve- 
ments of the expedition this year however have been the discovery and excavation of another 
large temple-building within the temenos area, which was named B-nun-mah (or Ga-nun- 
mah), and the complete tracing and partial excavation of the great temenos-wall itself, 
which was discovered by Dr Hall. Mr Woolley has found, Mr Smith has identified from the 
inscriptions found, and Mr Newton has planned gates in this wall built or repaired by 
Bur-Sin I, in the time of the Third Dynasty, and by Cyrus the Persian. Ga-nun-nah goes 
back to very early times, and was added to or partly re-built by many kings, Ur-Nammnu, 
Kudur-Mabug, Kurigatzu, and others, and then finally re-cast_ by Nebuchadrezzar. During 
the excavation of this temple, besides other objects (many being of the early period), 
Mr Woolley found two treasures of golden necklaces, one of the Assyrian, the other of the 
Sassanian period, which have already been published in the Iflustrated London News, Many 
cuneiform tablets were found; and those of unbaked clay were for purposes of preservation 
and safe transport baked and coated with collodion in accordance with the usual practice of 
the Museum, now for the first time carried out in the field. The ziggurrat or temple-tower, 
first excavated by Taylor, who found the “barrel-cylinders " recording its re-foundation by 
Nabonidus, and then partially cleared (the south-east face) by Dr Hall, was further ex- 
amined by Mr Newton for the first time from the architectural point of view, with results 
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that will no doubt prove interesting and important. In the débris outside the ziggurrat 
Mr Woolley found a headless statue of an carly king of Lagash, Enannatum The work 
at Eridu was not continued in 1923, 

Mr Woolley is to be congratulated heartily on the success of his expedition, and 1t 1s to 
be hoped that the Museum and the University of Pennsylvania will be enabled to pursue 


their jomt work without intermission. 


An exhibition of copies of Theban tomb-paintings by Mrs N. de Garis Davies will be 
held at the Vietoria and Albert Museum from about the middle of June onward. 


A third volume of the Theban Tombs Series will shortly appear. It will be entitled 
The Tombs of Two Offteials of Tuthmosia the Fourth, and will deal with the tombs of 
Amenhotpe-si-se (No. 75) and of Nebamin (No. 90): it will consist of 37 plates in colour, 
line and collotype, 
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fhe Schlusskianmseln der althabylonischen Kauf nad Tauschrertriiqe ( Mitnchener fatrige cur Papyrus 
forschung und antiben Recktageschichte, Heft 4), By Mantaw Sax Nicotd, Miinchen: Oskar Book, 
1922, Pp, xviii+ 244. . 

During recent years there has been proceeding among jurists a movement similar to that which followed 
the first great discoveries of Greek papyri in the last quarter of last century. The attention of legal 
historians, hitherto centred in Roman law, waa attracted by those discoveries to the world of theory and 
practice which the papyri revealed ; a world which, on the one hand, differed in many tespecta from the 
Principles laid down by the Roman lawyers, and, on the other, oxercised an important influence on the 
development of Roman law itself Thus it has come to be recognized that some acywiintance with the 
papyrus evidence is essential to an understanding of ancient law and oven to the comparative study of law 
in general. Befors long, however, it began to be felt that the matter could not end there. The law operative 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt was not pure Greck law ; it showed on every hand the influence of an older and 
alien system, that of the native Egyptians, Even Greek law Ttself cannot be fully appreciated without 
some reference to the law of the aucient peoples which preceded the Greeks in the development of civiliza- 
tion, Thos students of ancient law have come more and more to press their researches further hack and, 
for that purpose, to acquire languages which, to the jurists of the older school, would have seemed outlandish 
indeed, On the one hand we find them fas in Partsch's collaboration with Sethe in the important Demotinhe 
Urkunden zum digyptischon Biirgechafterechte) studying the Demotio contracts, which, though often con- 
temporary with the earlier Greek papyri, preserve, in the main, the native Egyptian law, and which, 
moreover, include not a few documents of earlier date than the Greek occupation ; on the other hand they 
direct their attention to the older and far more numerous series off legal deeda from Mesopotamia, the 
product of a legal system not indeed directly connected with the law of the Graeco-Roman world but 
probably not without influence upon it and in any case so similar in many respects to Graeco-Eeyption law 
as to furnish invaluable help towards the understanding of the latter. Thus Koschaker, after winning 
i high place among writers on juristic papyrology, has latterly devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
Babylonian records ; and now we find Prof. San Nioold, well kuown by his work on the associations of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt and other papyrological stuclins, producing a monograph on the early Babylonian 
contracts of sale and exchange. More exactly, it is concerned with the concluding clauses of these contracts. 
Why the concluding clauses only, it nay be asked | He does not indeed circumseribe his treatment quite 
as narrowly as the title might imply, but as a matter of fact the clauses in question aro of spocial 

dimpertance because in them lies the key to an understanding af the history amd development of the sale 
in Babylonian legal practice. 

One of the principal problema of early Babylonian law was the development of a method of aale ots 
credit. For sale was in ite essence, as eo often with early legal systems, cash sale; in effect it was an 
exchange of equivalent values, and only on cutmpletion of the exchange was the tranaference of ownership 
accomplished. But os society develops the need frequently shows itself to defer payment, in whole or in 
part, of the purchase price, or to defer delivery of the article sold, San Nicold shows that the Babylonian 
lawyers solved the problem in two different ways: (1) A real contract (flealvertray) was concluded, 
in which the performance by the one party of his part of the transaction waa made the lasis oF din under- 
taking by the other party to discharge his obligation. But this did not effect a completed sale; the party 
making the advance retained his right to the property transferred until the other party's obligation had 
heen discharged. (2) The transaction was effected by means of a fictitious loan ; the deferred obligation was 
treated as a loan to be repaid in the future. The analogy of Egyptian law (see «9g, Mittois, Grundziize, 
p. 171) will at once occur to the reader ; but it must be remarked that whereas in Egypt a sale of real 
property necessitated two contracts, the “document for silver” and the document renouncing possassion 
Of the property sold, in Babylouia the two declarations were combined into a single contract. 
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It is to this development of the credit sale that San Nicold attributes the presence in the contracta of 
what he calls the Verticitatlausel, i. clause in which both parties undertake, or one of the parties under- 
takes, not to bring any action concerning the contract or to revoke it. Though the transaction might be 
in nibstenee a credit sale, mt form it was « cash sule, and ownership was not completely transferred till the 
equivalent of the property or sum advanced had been received in fall, ao that it was open to the creditor 
party to reclaim posseszion of his property. Such a position waa in practice inconvenient, and henee it 
became customary to include in the contract an undertaking not to attempt any reversal of the position 
ereatot by it. 

In the latter part of his book San Nicol) examines the clause (fvthtionsélaneel) guarantecing the 
purchaser against claims of a third party and the various problema which this raises or suggesta. He shows 
that the vendor's warranty against defective right to the property sold was in origin delictual and therefore 
obligatory, but in course of time this delictual responsibility was transformed into one of merely eivil law. 
[twas therefore necessary to safeguard the rights of the purchaser, and this was done by recognizing the 
existence of a properly authenticated document of sale as valid proof of his right to the property. Hence 
it became obligatory to convey real property and slaves (the rule did not apply to other moveable property) 
by means of a written document. 

These are the principal subjects of San Nicali’s book, but there are numerous points of detail to which 
he devotes interesting and valuable discussions, Papyrologists will be particularly inbereated in the various 
resemblinces and differences between Babylonian and Egyptian practice, which » scholar like San Nicol’ 
is of course peculiarly qualified to bring out. He writes throughout with judgment and scntarame: and his 
intensive study of the problema dealt with produces valunble results. ey ees 


L'Art Eqyption. LL Architecture. Choix de documents accompagnés dindicaniona billiographigues. Par 
Jeaw Carant. Paris: Vromant & Co, 30 franca, LO, 

Egyptian architecture is a direct expression of the natural conditions of the Nile valley and of the 
national life which came into being there. We need not look for ideal beauty, or for ideal architectonic 
form in it: but only for the beauty and the form which the most seductive of all primitive civilizations 
breathed into, or imposed on, ita buildings. Nothing could be a more natural expression of human need or 
human hope; nothing could be less artificial, pondered, fantastic, or flimsy. Like the language, it aroae 
suddenly as a complete and instinctive creation, never to be essentially altered ao long as the national life 
remained true to itself. Like other branches of Egyptian art, it iz easentially utilitarian, Beauty happens 
to it rather than is sought; or is the beauty of usefulness, officiency, and strength. Yet faith breathes in 
it. As the love of life and of personality which the pictorial art of Egypt manifests confers on it charm and 
seductive power ; so the aspiration after permanence and liberty gave a solemnity and a magnificunce to its 
architecture which far-exceeded all immediate needa. Yet both are so much a creation of a primitive mind 
that a severe simplicity reigns in them ; as if both were the work of a giant in whem a childish directness, 
bordering on foolishness, is combined with the dignity imparted by « fearless trust in his strength, 

We must beware then of being interested in the architecture of Egypt aa something bizarre or cyclopean, 
of estimating a pyramid by ite cubic contents, a hypostyle hall by the number of its columns, an obelisk or 
atatue by its weight, a royal tomb by the numbers of metres which it penetrates inte the rock. Doing this, 
we are as foolish as the Egyptian lang who bragged mendaciously of aimed and weights beyond what the 
ancestors had ever known, being ignorant of the spirit in which his people lived, moved, and had its being. 

urchaoologista by all means, drawing plans with meticulous core and dating the various archi- 
tectural Siem bk taken Choea few have set their goal even so high); but beware lest the meaning of the 
great whole be ohatured by its bulk or its historical interest. As was till recently the case with the 
language, we are not yet freed from the early obsession of regarding the latest phases of architecture in 
Egypt as the fullest expression of ita Intent possibilities, instead of as mean and morbid outgrowths or as 
hybrid forms. In these types decorntive features have become pronounced, though this, particularly j in the 
ease of exterior, is un-Egyptian in character; for the value of severe lines and plain surfaces can only be 
retained when the ornamentation merely adds broad colour and unobtrusive texture to the whole. The 
deeply incised texts of Medinet Habu, for example, in which each hieroglyph forms a strongly-marked 
recess in the stone, is a jarring cacophony in the rigid prosody of the style. Egyptian architecture ix 
properly almost devoid of ornamentation with the chisel, except on its columns or in the monumental 
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acript of ite portals and architraves; but the mural surfaces of the interior may justly be covered with 
coloured designs, especially in the darker recesens of hypostyle halls and sanctuaries where a richly 
imaginative faith took expression in prescribed rites, Outwardly the temple should show merely the 
aspiration after preternatural durability and grandeur; henee the scones of conquest and the figures of tha 
gods on Raroesside pylons are a discordant innovation, due to a hypocritical and poorile vanity which had 
destroyed all sense of the beauty and eloquence of unadorned surfaces. 

Pid the Egyptian architect, even in his formal ornamentation, ever aim deliberately and definitely at 
beauty, or did this motive only assert itself enb-conscionsly amid the parsuit of structural and ritual ends ? 
To aver the latter may be an over-statement, but probably it is not far from the truth, If the history of 
the Egyptian artist and his schools is almost hidden from us by the figures of strutting kings, ambitious 
officials, and their obaequious trains, a still thicker veil is drawn over the career of the architect, the cor- 
ditions under which he learnt his business, or the way in which he turned it iia measure into one of the 
arts. Even as builder (* superintendent of works") the Egyptian architect seema just to have fallen into 
the knowledge of his craft, and sometimes to have become an architect in the higher sense only by study, 
initation, happy re-arrangement, and better halancing, of traditional forms, The builder probably worked 
independently of the artists who decorated his surfaces for hin, and, if this lack of harmony, of artistic 
training in the one and of structural sense in the other, is theoretically unsound, it sometimes resulted in 
an unfettered perfection which deliberate collaboration would acarcely have compassed, 

Apart altogether, then, from their influence on Greek or Syrian architecture, Egyptian buildings are 
worthy of an admiration net of the gaping sort. But, for the layman, the knowledge is hard to come hy. 
The material is diffeult of access, and what is available consists of show-picows, debased examples, photo- 
graphs of fragments or of picturesque ruins, or reconstructions which infect the primitive simplicity of 
Egypt with the prettiness of Paris, the pedantry of Berlin, or the amateurizhnesa of London. 

An authoritative and proportioned book on the subject can searcely be written yet, though it might he 
attempted by such a one as Borchardt, who combines technical knowledge with the experience of one who 
has excavated and restored great monuments of the early period, In default of such a book, or anything 
resembling it, and with « view to such as cannot prociure the larger work of Jéquier, this cheap and unpre. 
tentions volume of Capart is a real boon, and we have to thank him for having diverted a considerable 
portion of his incesant activities in this direction. Subject to a strictly limited expenditure of time and 
money, the priject of presenting the public with « group of pictures representative of Egyptian architecture, 
and of guiding reuders to the sources where more detailed information can be obtained, could not have bear 
much better earned out, OF course under these severe limitations we connchexpect a perfectly balanced 
or complete illustration of all sides of the subject, or the best possible representation of those sulected. We 
should all bave omitted here and added there. But who could have provided a better half-sovereign'’s worth, 
or have furnished the layman and the journeyman Egyptologist with n more useful handbook by which to 
tide over the years till new researches oan be utilized and a photogruphic expedition do for the architecture 
of Egypt what the Berlin Academy has done for its representations of foreigners ? 

Still, as M. Capart asks for helpful criticiam, T inay venture on a few of those querulous enquiries which 
come nay to the natural man, but, even when sympathetic, seem somehow to rhyme badly with good 
manners aml real gratitude. First and foremost, 1 should have liked to have seen the total elimination of 
that malign genius of most cross-channel publications—the deeturteur. Why have not the illustrations in 
line taken from other works been reproduced aractly, instead of being re-dmwn and ever worsened in the 
process (compare with the original, «9, the capitals of columns in Pl 103)? Why include Egyptian 
representations of their buildings when we know that they are unintelligible and misleading, exoept to the 
expert, and often even to him (in especial PL 112)? Why fill up these fw pages with the pictures on 
Pils, 107, 148, 149, 161, which have no connection with architecture (the first a travesty anyway), and with 
others which have very little, such as the numerous stelar and Pla 24,30, 1397 How advantageous] y thease 
might have been replaced by photographs of the new-found “Osireian™ at Abydos, some of the more 
ambitious rock tomba of Thebes (especially the oval chamber of 'Thothmes ITT), or architectural details 
such as gargoyles, gatewnys, screen walls, pilasters, or by representations of the great hawks, the winding 
serpent on the ramp, the niches on the upper terrace, of Deir ol Bahri! Should tot “pillars” be read for 
* pilasters” on Fl. 93, and why are the coltimne on PL 126 termed “ pilters d wurfaces arroadiaa™? M. Cayiart 
might be allowed a breach or two in his self-denying ordinance of abstention from all theory: but the de- 
scriptive tithes to Pla. 60 and 85 seem extr mely hagardons, and quite incomprehensible to the layman, 
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In the perfectly adequate work on Egyptian architecture the fall height of a column must be shown, 
pictures must be taken, if it is anyway possible, from such a level and so directly that there is no distortion, 
and the setting of details must be indicated, so that, ¢.g.,0 picture of the Paris obelisk will be accompanied 
~ pice ren of the sister monument in place before the pylons of Luxor. This ideal volume, when it 
3, will be full of reconstractions perhaps, but faney will be very severely controlled in them. I think 
thut j in such cases models should be made to scale, given a proper background and atmosphere, and photo- 
graphed. What could be done in this way has never been really tried. But meanwhile the public should 
encoturnge M. Capurt to do still greater things by quickly buying up this very weeful edition, 

N. pe Gast Davis. 


A History of Egypt. Vol. I, From the earliest hings to the XVIth Dynasty. By W, M. Fursogas Pernt. 

Tenth edition, revised. Methnen, London, 1923. Price 12/- net. 

There are doubtless few of us who do not more than once in a week conault Professor Peru's History 
as the most rapid moana of getting at some particular piece of information. Though (pace the notice 
on the cover) the book can never be of much use to the general reader, it is, in conception at least, 
a valuable work of reference. Such a work should satiafy three conditions, It should be strictly accurate, 
it should be up to date, and, even if not entirely non-controversial, it should avoid dogmatism and should 
carefully distinguish between probability or possibility and certainty, We caunot in justice say that this 
volume conforms to any one of these conditions, Despite the fact that it waa firet published nearly thirty 
years age and is now in ita tenth (revised) edition, it is full of errors which should never have passed 
a second edition, aa will be abundantly Ulustrated later, Although it isso far up to date as to include the 
Old Kingdom finds at Byblos it makes some serious omissions, and the writer does not display quite the 
aoquaintance with the works of foreign exeavators and scholars which we have a right to expect of him. 
The “stodent* for whom the book is avowedly intended ought to be told when several divergent views are 
held by scholars on a particular question, and allowed to make his choice, perhaps with soue gentle aeist- 
anos, It is not enough that we should give him our own view without the least hint that others, whose 
judgement is of some value, think differently, 

No scholar, however great, can afford to put out careless or hurried work, We all admire the boundless 
energy with which Professor Petrie, at an age when most of us would be only teo glad to retire into the 
enjoyment of o well earned repose, astoniahes us with publication wpon publication, But we would assure 
him that he will do his science more service hy limiting his quantity and keeping up his quality than by 
neglecting the latter in the vary natural desire that the world should lose no fraction of the vast accumn- 
lation of his forty years of excavation and thought, 

We do not ask for polished English tn a book of reference, yet oven the dry bones of history demand a 
decent garb of grammar and syntax, Professor Petrie haa a way of throwing his words together into his 
sentences rather like pebbles into a hat, with an implicit trust in their ability and readiness to arrange 
themselves into intelligible English. They are sometimes, alas, undeserving of his confidence, and the 
reault ia often slovenly, occasionally irritating and rarely wholly unintelligible. 

He has of late adopted « alightly new tmethod in transliterating Egyptian names, All our methods are 
unsatisfactory, and this ia little worse than any other, By all means let « be written for and ©. for a, 
but let us frankly admit that this ia buts convenient compromise in which we write vowels for what are 
really consonants, instead of trying to justify the procedure by such sophistry as we find on p. vi. It is 
useless to try to deny that in certain cases, and thoae very frequent ones, [ had the value yod, What, 
moreover, is the meaning of the words “ without implying that it (ie. the letter — _4 or the vowel o with 
which it ia here proposed to write it) is stronger than a deep velar «." How the strength of the consonant 
—J can be compared with that of the vowel a it is not easy to see, ‘The transcriptions here proposed are 
very inconsistently employed in the volume, even allowing for cases in which the author has retained an 
old spelling because it has become too usual to be abandoned. Thus on page #24 the same group | 


is once transliterated iow and once 4iou, and many similar instances might be quoted. In proper names 
containing Ra we find this eletnent read sometimes at the beginning, sometimes at the end. Contrast 
dabenpainian (p. 270) with Kheper-oub-ra (p. 148), Cuneiform equivalents have long since taught us 
which is correct 
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The transiations of Egyptian texts are by no means.as good as they might be, and in the renderings 
into Eng! ish of Egyptian proper names grammar and syntax are often completely disregarded. This could 
have been avoided by getting some acknowledged hieroglyphic scholar to look through such portions of the 
proofs as contained translations : the accuracy and value of the work would in this way have heen greatly 
lee 

The following is a list of points which may be useful to the student in using the book, and which, we 
hope, may also serve the author aa suggestions towards making the volume as accurate and as valuable as 
it might easily be made, 

p. vii, L 3. On p. 8 the engraving of the stone, here dated to the [Vth Dynasty, is attributed to the 
reign of Userkaf, a king, according to p. 81, of the Vth Dynasty (ef. p. 2). Which are we to accept | 

pp. xii to avi. This list of abbreviations is an obvious necessity, but ia compiled in a moet meantisfaectory 
manner, Ina list of this kind the full and accurate names of the books are needed. [tis true that scholars 
will recognise most of them even in the garbled and contracted forms in which they appear, but the 
student and the librarian will be constantly puzeled. What, for instance, is the difference between Aeg. 
Insehriften, Berlin, and Berlin Inschriften ? Foreign words are very incorrectly printed ; there arv ut least 
eight mis-spellings in German, and several in French. There are alao omissions, ey. P.E.T., used on p. 14], 
G.Mus. used frequently, doubtless for Gizeh Museum (why not call it Cairo Museum throughout 1), 
T.P. (Turin Papyrus of Kings), used many times before the explanation on p, 227. 

p. 2, IL 18—20. Both Gardiner and Breasted have pointed out that some of the kings in the top row 
wear the double crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. Jowrnal, mm, 145, 

p. 4, IL 1—2. Sethe’s explanation that all the animals represent the king himself is preferable, and at 

p. 4,1 1. The number 184 rests only on Borchardt’s hypothesis. The “student” should be told this. 

p 4,118. There is nothing to prove that the supposed Kef is the name of a king, 

p. 4, last six lines, Sethe has exploded the tranalations “King Ap” and “Ha, wife of the Horus Ka” 
(Crtersuchungen, Dritter Band, pp, ¢2—33), | 

p. 4 King Ro is probably o fiction. At any rate more candour is necessary with regard to him 
lop af pp. 30—31), 

p. 4, last two lines, King Hati. The reading (__9>) ia moat doubtful. It is: just possible that the 
cuttle fish afr was intended, which with the chisel (1) on the left would give Narmer, 

p. 6. King Serq. Add the vase found by Jonker at Toreh with the scorpion written in the arefA under 
the Horus bird, There is no evidence that the seven-leafed rosette is “ elaewhere equivalent to king.” 

p. 9, L & Gantiner has shown that the name on the new Cairo fragment cannot be Semerkhet, 
Journal, I, 144. 

p. 11, 1. 78, The words wa eke could not possibly mean “ chief of the lnke,” and in any case it is more 
probable that Gardiner is right in taking them aa a personal name of the defeated chief. Journal, 0, T4. 

p. li, Lb 23. What is meant by “the grouping” 7 

p. 13. That Neit-hetep was the queen of Aha id simply an assumption, though a not improbable one. 
The student ought to be told so, 

p. 18, last line but one, It ia now some years since Gardiner showed that the reading of the metal 
| eb is not wrim (uaem) but d¢m (som in P.'s transcription). 

p. 15, fig. & This figure is incomplete. Borchardt has pointed out that the signa ~),~ are visible in the 
photograph (Para, Royal Toma, 0, Pl V, 1) towards the right-hand bottom seen (Die Aunaln, ete. 
p- 4, note 1). 

p. 16. The evidence that Mer-nesut is the queen of Zer, consisting of an unpublished document in P.'s 
possession, waa worth publishing here, however briefly, More than once in the volume short shrift ts given 
to othera who withhold publication of their finds, 

p. 1h. The suggestion made in the last two lines is absurd, 

p. 16,1, D1. There is not a particle of evidence to prove that the arm is that of the queen. 

p. 17. The finding in the tomb of King Zet of a single fragment of a stone vase inscribed Zeser onder 
two nel-signa is hardly enough to prove that the seiti-name of Zet waa Zeer. 

p. 18 Tt bas been more than once pointed out that the true reading of the name is Mert-neit, 

p 1, 10. Por ont read oc ({): there is pon. On p. 43 the same word is transliterated ad ! 
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p- 20, 1 23. setwe ia a is 0 solecism : the feminine dual does not end in wi and the word probably 
reais Afdét, Moreover ek reads enuf of ewif, not af, 


p. 22, I. 25-28. The translation of lf sn as “the place of greatest protection” is perfectly 
imi possi ble, 

pe 24, 1.12 Tt is not true that it is always written mer 4 The Sinai tablet for instance has the order 
a mnaer, 

p. 36, For Hapenmaat read Nemaathap, 

p. 42, 10. There ia no word reap meaning “incresso" in Egyptian. The root rapl means “to be 
(or to become) young or vigorous,” 

p.43,L 1. For a.4. xxx. 4 read AZ. 3xx, 87. 

p. 44,1. 8. The translation “Truth is from Apia" is impossible, 

p 40, L 16. For “giving all power” read “endowed with all power." 

p. 49, IL 21—24. Surely the armzument ia not cogent, The scarale might be-of later date and their 
makers might have purposely need on archaic spelling. 

p. 73, IL 38—a). Let us be fair, A good deal has been published, though we agree with P. in wishing 
for more, See Museum of Fine Arte Bulletin, No, 50, April, 1911. 

p. 77. Fig. 51 must be badly drawn, for the damaged letter at the end of the “Golden Horus” name 
can hardly be an «_, a8 it should be according to |, 13. 

p. 92, IL 24—25, Saqqara may have been the provennanoe given by the dealers or even the native 
finders, but the contents show that the material came from the funerary temple of Neferirkere* at 
A busi. 

p. 87, 1L 16—17. Meaning? Should we read “around it” for “ by that] 

p. 100, 1.5, There iz not sufficient evidence to date the mask to this reign, which must only be regarded 
A 4 fermi post quem, 

p. 112, Surely the translation “dwarf” for Deng (dng) is well established, 

p. 113, Il. 20-—31. Seeing that.on the Sinai tablet in question the sign here read Mehti is followed by 
the title “ Lord of the East," it ia a little unlikely that the word should mean “The Northerner.” 

p. 125, penultimate lime. The verb thend (And) means not “to go,” still lew “to lead,” but “ to tread 
on” and occasionally “ to stride.” 

p. 120, last sentence. A surprising statem 
Dynasties, nor yet of the XX VIth, 

pp. 1¢4—135, The student might ressonably read these two pages without a suspicion that the period 
dealt with is one of the thorniest problems of Egyptian histery, and that interpretations differing from that 
here adopted have been given by many scholars, including Breasted, Naville and Winlock. Surely some 
mention might have been made of the opinions at least of the last-named, based on recent excavations in 

p- 140, L 8. Alas for simplicity: the steering oar is not read Aepu but Aopt (Apt, feminine), and the 
“slight difference of readings” on which P. relies to distinguish the two names does not exist, at least in 
transcription. That the two kings are different is of course generally acknowledged. 

p. 144, I 23—26. Tecan find nothing in any of the inscriptions of Year 2 to connect the sed-festival 
with Sirius’ rising, In any case it is not easy to see how a festival which only occurred at intervals of 
some years could celebrate an astronomical event which took place every year, 

p. 145, 1 4 Tt has now been pointed out many times that the word mJ¢ often means, as here, simply 
see iad ea, ck pionsbcdtty involving soldiers, The majority of the 10,000 were doubtless labourers: a 
few soldiers nuy have been provided as a aafeguard. 

‘gog To the list of objecta add in all probability the lapis lagnli cylinder bought by Lord Carnarvon 
in Evypt. See Journal, vil, pp. 196—199, 

161. The references to Bent Hasen and AY BersheA noed the volume number ([ in the first case 
and IT in the second). 

p 164,15, Serabit is spelt Sarbut on p. 172 under fy. 102 ‘The former is preferalile, 

p. 166. Well may the layman complain that Egyptian is an unattractive language 40 long aa we 
publish such translations as this. Tt is based on Newberry's rendering, which was meant to be nothing 
more than a word for word translation of the Egyptian phrases, vot a finished product for quotation, Such 





nt, surely not true of either the X[Ith or the XVIIIth 
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4 sentence aa“ T sailed up with 400 men of every chosen man of my soldiers” ia merely the jargon of the 
Glass-room, and is unintelligible to the layman, 

p. 168, 1, 7—12, Whatever doubts may have been justified ten yeats ago surely we may now accept 
the identification of Strabo's well at Abydos with the main hall of the Osireion excavated in 1013 by the 
Ezypt Exploration Society, If P. believes that this is the well (the Egyptian, incidentally, says “lake” 
or “yarden”) made by Merry, why not enter it on p. 161 as a monument of Senusret [7 

p. 178 [fin L 23 we read, as indeed we must, Sa-hathor we must also read Sa-mentnu and not Mentu-sa 
in the last line but one, 

p. 179, L 31. For sete read almost certainly Lhuset (Adit). In any case it would be smet or amat rather 
than setw if the word ae (amt or seit) had been intended. Both references to Newnerny, Beni Meascn, 
in this paragraph need the addition Vol. I. 

p- 180,14, Read deg Ehaset (AE? Ait), prince of a foreign country. 

p. 187, IL 21—32. On the contrary, the construction of the inscription js not at all confused, though 
there are some abnormalities in the writing, but the translation given is very inaccurate. 

p. 212, Il. 12—15. How the Eéerp sceptre can inean “selkem power, as head of a clan or people,” or 
exactly what this latter may be we are unable to perceive. The two worda frp and dim are quite distinct 
in Egyptian. 

p. 215, Ring Pu.ab.ra, The sign > has long been known to read Ae and not fw or fiw. In the last 
line read Aetep da isnt for nexut da Aetep, 

p. 216, IL 14—14d. The translation “may Réf gladden the heart” is impossible. The meaning ia “ Rat's 
heart ta glad.” P's whole sentence is highly elliptical and will puzzle those, and they are many, who are 
not acquainted with the nature of wish-scarahe 

p. 24, IL 16—17. The meaning of this sentence escapes ua, Does it mean that the reading of the last 
sign ae ia Uncertain, and that it might possibly read fowi ? 

p. 245. In dealing with a king whose objects are so rare as those of Khenzer it was a pity to omit one, 
a inseribed tile from Lisht, see Bull, Metropol, Mus. of Art, 1921, November, Part nm (The Egyptian 
Evrpedition), y. 18, 

p 250, last two lines. Barely what has been proposed ia not to read Jacob as the name of a god, but as 
the rd Singular Masculine Imperfect of a Semitic verb, to which the ef which follows would be the 
subject with the meaning “God.” See Dutven, Boot of Genena, p. lii, n. 3. 

p. 250. The suggestion to treat the occurrence of the water-sien renee at the end of the names of these 
kings as evidence that they were “sea-kings or pirates” of a Hellenic dynasty is hardly to be taken 
seriously, Tt is much more probably phonetic, and we have a good parallel in the name of Sinuhe's Syrian 
host Ensbi the son of a RY ween, name which is also found in Egypt. 

The above list of corrections and suggestions, the fruit of a single reading, is by no means exhaustive, 
and we are bound to face the unpleasant possibility that close examination of the obscurer portions of the 
book, which would demand longer time and deeper research than we can afford, would reveal 4 similar 
state of afinirs there also, Be this as it may, it is to be hoped that when a new edition is called for—and, 
having regard to present happenings, it will not be long—Professor Petrie will subject this early child of 
his ta a most rigorous catechism before once more dismissing it on ita travels, 

We have spoken frankly, but we have done so in the interests of a science of which Professor Petrie was 
ond of the founders and in pursuit of which he has always himself unsparingly criticised works which do 
hot appear to him to have done justice to the cause in which they were written. 

T. Ente Peer, 


Cours de Grammaire Kgyptienne, d Cusoge des dtindiants de P Institut Catholigue, par Abbé Et, Duroron, 
professeur (Institut Catholique de Paris, école libre des Langues Orientales), Nancy, Librairie Catho- 
lique Drioton et fils, 1922. Pp, xi+188, 

The want of 4 grunmar in the French language representing the present state of research has beun 
severely felt in recent years. In 1914, the late M. Leaquier, a brilliant student of Greek papyrology, 
endeavoured to fill the gap by a French version of Erman’s Grammatik, recast in a peculiar way which 
fitted it more for the use of advanced students than of beginuers. M. Drioton (who has succeeded to the 
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chair left vacant by the death of Philippe Virey) has here bound up the stylographed sheots which he 
issued to his students at successive lectures, adding » printed preface and table of contents, a gloasarial 
index and an index of subjects, A really excellent introduction to the subject has thus been provided for 
his students, As must always be the case, the language of the Middle Kingdom, which was the standard 
of monumental hieroglyphic throughout Pharacnic times, forma the staple. Erman’s (fronmatik furnishes 
the basis of its interpretation, but the arrangement of the matter is wholly M. Drioton's, whose work is 
confessedly not a piece of original research although it shows a good mastery of the subject. In the early 
pages bere and there are errors of reading of small importance which are silently corrected in the Inter 
pages, and the Index shows the author's final opinion with regard to esch word, 

It is to be hoped that M. Drioten will produce a work on the same lines for general use but in a more 
convenient dress, The stylographed writing is a sufficient guide for the audience in pind voce teaching, brut 
it is pain and grief for independent reading, Apart from that, one may be allowed to suggest that the 
forms of the hieroglyphic signs should be more exactly reproduced. The practice of intelligent observance 
and drawing of these signs is 4 necessary training alike for the archaeologist and tho student of the 

F. Lt. Gatrrrrn. 
Thoth, the Hermes of Agypt: a study of some aspects of theological thought in Ancient Egy. By Patmiox 

BovLan (Oxford University Prose, 1922), Pp. vii+215, 

The god Thoth, ibis and baboon, god of the moon and of wisdom, is an excellent subject for a mono 
graph, Mr Boylan, who is Professor of Eastern Languages in University College, Dublin, has given us here 
the most elaborate study that has yet appeared in English of any single Egyptian divinity. The bulk of 
Egyptian material utilised by him is enormous; on the other hand, the Hellenistic developments of Thoth- 
Hermes and the Hermetic litersture are outeide the scope of the work, The material seems to be brought 
together chiefly from the texts with translations collected for the Berlin Dictionary, and the Writings and 
monographs of earlier scholars such as Pietschmanti and Tursief The former source, which has been put 
at the author's disposal, includes a vast. amount that haa not hitherto heen accessible, Chapter J 
discusses (rather weakly it must be confossed) certain antiquated and impossible derivations of the name 
of the ged from Egyptian, For this | may be permitted to quote from a review which appeared last May 
in the Jaterary Supplement of The Times, “There is no Egyptian root by which the name of Thoth Paes 
be explained to the satisfaction of philologists; like the names of several other deities, in all probability 
‘Thoth’ is to be derived from o locality, district, or tribe named Tehut, where the deity was worshipped, 
the parent-iame being preserved to a very late date in that of the Tehut-nome of Lower Egypt. Thus in 
some extremely remote prehistoric period the name Tehuti (= Thoth) ‘the god of Tehut’ emerged as the 
appellation of the god; and in turn, perhaps before the age of Menes, the ibis-omblem of Thoth became the 
symbol of the Tehut-nome.” 

Subwequent chapters deal very fully with the different aspects and functions of the god, and catalognue 
his epithets, hie shrines, etc. There are no illustrations, but hieroglyphic type is freely used, the printing 
having been done in Vienna. 

As might be expected, there are statements in detail that stand in need of correction. For the benefit 
of non-professional readers of this book, and they should be many, I would point ont two slips that may 

p- 25. No representations of the judgement scene have been found as early as the Middle Kingdon, 
pp. 132,168, Thoth-atm cannot mean “Thoth the hearer”; the spelling of the word atm is entirely aguinat 
it. St is really & late version of the old tithe dm for a kind of priest, 

There are some curious Teutonismes in the book: “fell together with” for “enincided with,” and “the 
dead” for “the dead man.” It may be noted that students of mythology now have also at command 
Metschmann and Roeder’s long and closely packed article Thoth in Roscher's Lerifon der Gricchischen wal 
Komiachen Mythologie (1920-1922), 


F. Lt. Gaurrrrn. 
Mémoires préventés di la Sovidté Archéologique a Alerandrie, tome premier, (premier fascicule), Mémoire sur 


fee onciennes branches du Wil, By Parsce Oman Tovsaoun, Cairo, 1922, PP. Fili+ 60, with 13 plates, 

The object of this memoir is to identify the mouths of the Nile mentioned by ancient writers, par- 
ticularly Herodotus, Strabo and Ptolemy, from the indications now existing in the actual levels of the 
Delta. Following the general principle that a branch of the river would naturally define itself hy alluvial 
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deposits, Prince Omar Touasoun has been able to trace with gubstantial probability the courses of the 
ancient branches which have now been dried or reduced to mere canals, particularly the once important 
Canopic branch, cheeking his reaults by the levels given in the records of the Ministry of Public Worksa 
The momeir, which ia accompanied by a series of maps, farnishes a considerable amount of useful information 
and in a distinet contribution te the elucidation of the geography of the Delta. 

The opportunity may be taken here of congratulating the Archaeological Boojety of Alexandria om ita 
initiation of a new #ories of momoits, the format and general style of production of which, if this first it 
fair specimen, seem very satisfactory, 


Meteswen, Prof. Dr B., Die Kevfeckrift, Ind ed. with 6 illiwtrations. (Sammlung Gischen, no, 708; Walter 

de Gruyter and Co., Berlin and Leipaig, 1922.) 

A second edition sets a well-deserved seal of approval upon this excellent little volume, which first 
appeared some ten years ago. Lu its new form the range of its contents, compressed as they are into 112 
small pages, is indeed remarkable and eloquent of the author's well-known mastery of his subject. A short 
chapter upon the decipherment of the cuneiform script introduces the two principal languages, Sumerian 
and Akkadian, of which it is the vehicle, and the remainder of the work is mostly pecupied by outline 
grammars, specimens, and vocabularies of each. When it is added that same of the specimens are printed 
in cuneiform, that there is included an Assyrian sign-list, and finally a short survey of the main branches 
of the literature, it will be seen that Professor Meissner has accomplished a notable feat of compression, 
and that without sacrificing clearness, Were it not that the book has attained « second edition, one might, 
indeed, doubt whether it would not be at once too techuical for the general reader and too summary for 
the student; but evidently there is a public for it, though as.a popular work it would certainly be rather 
heavy going. Nevertheless, it is greatly to the credit of the publishers that, even for ao cheap a little 
manual as thia, they have not shrunk from the difficult and necessarily expensive printing which it 
involved. 

C. J. Gavp, 


Historical Sites in Palestine, with a short accouit of Napoleon's Expedition to Syria. Laeut.-Com, Victron 
Tacuren, B.N.R., M.RLAS, 

This book haa doubtless in its previous editions given pleasure to hundreds, if not thousands, of 
members of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, We are not in a position to say to what extent the various 
identifications of place names would stand the testa which might be applied to them by a apecialiat, topo- 
graphical and philological, in the very new science of Syriology. Whatever the result might. be the author's 
avoidance of dogmatiam would exonerate him from much blame, since he is not afraid of the words 
« possibly,” “ perhaps,” and “may be,” so seldom, alas, secon in the pages of writers for the ganeral public, 

The preface warns ws that “the deseriptions are colloquial, not to suy crude, in places.” The warning is 
by TO OLN UNTeCESLry ; oven the tourist, that shocking Philistine who eata hia shameless lunch in the 
sacred fanes of Amon and Osiris, has an tnreasonable preference for good English and is really hurt. when 
he reads “trade booms do not interest historians like wars do.” He sometimes even knows a little Greek, 
and if he does he will reflect, as he reads the amazing sentence which accompanies the dedication to Field- 
Marshal Viscount Allenby, that the construction péjotor rdrrer rar dA, charming thongh it may be in 
Greek, ia not a-success when imitated in English. 

Auagewihits Denkmater ave Agyptischen Sammlungen in Schweden, Puan Leas, Leipaig (Hinrichs), 1022. 

Sweden is not rich in Egyptian monuments. Such as she possesses aro altnost entirely contained in two 
museums, that of Stockholm and that of Uppsala, the latter only founded in 1869. A selection of the 
coutents of these two museums is bere reproduced in admirable collotype plates, accompanied by well. 
written descriptions, The objects described are on the whole not very striking. The best is the Old 
Kingdom head on PI. 1, oneof the finest examples of Egyptian sculpture, On PL A is an interesting piece 
of inscribed wall from the pyramid of Pepi 1, showing alterations in the text. Pls. XXII and XXII] arean 
excellent illustration of the fact that an Eeyptian sarcophagus which has, when seen as a whole, an 
admirable decorative effect may when examined in detail reveal third-rate work. 
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A forge estate in Egypt m the third century xc, By Micmant Rostovrzerr, (University of Wisconaim 
Studies.) Madison, 1922. pp, s14+200. 4 plates. 

Professor RostovtzeiT hardly needed to defend his decision to publish his atudies on the Zenon papyri 
before the whole of the original documents had been transcribed and edited, There is « very substantial 
amount of material now available, and it ix a great help to studenta to have a collation of the facts and a 
summary of the evidence, even though it be only of an interim nature, when done as thoroughly as in this 
Pets from whose archives nearly all the information used here is derived, appears to have been the 
right-hand man of the finance minister of Ptolemy Philadelphus: and, after his value had been proved by 
commissions both in Egypt and in Syria, he waa put in charge of an estate which his employer had been 
granted some two years earlier at Philadelphia, and devoted all his time for the next ten yoars to the 
development of the property. On the death of Philadelplius, Zonon's master disappears, and be becomes 
a farmer on his own scoount. But this later period is only briefly noticed by Professor Rostovteeff: his 
main theme is the ten years’ stewardship, 

The picture which we get is very full of detail, and is exceptionally interesting on account of the light 
which is thrown by it, through Professor Rostovteeff’s interpretation, on the policy pursued by the early 
Ptolemies for the Hellenisation of Egypt. Too littl: emphasis has usually been laid by historians dealing 
with this period on the completeness of the break with old traditions of government in Egypt which 
accomplished with comparatively littl disturbance of the machinery of administration: but the case was 
entirely different at the beginning of the third century nc. : and it is one of the special merits of Professor 
Rostovtzeif'« work that be recognises this fact and ita implications. He also brings out clearly that the 
founders of the Ptolemaic kingdom took wp their work as heirs of Alexander and dealt with the problems 
of government on lines which often find their counterparts in other parts of the Hellenistic world under 
the Diadochi. The native Evyptian did not count in Egypt, and his ideas and interests were little regarded, 
until the intervention of Rome in Greece and the Near East upset the balance of Hellenistic power and 
through the withdrawal of Greek competition destroyed the incentive to Greek policy in the court of the 

Of course the Egyptian peasant remained unchanged, amd, for the most part, so did his methods of 
cultivation. But the estate of which Zenon had charge was in the Fayum, which waa largely recovered 
from waste by the Greeks, after extensive engineering works; and the correspondence gives a great deal of 
information as to the reclamation, with the nocessary building and irrigation schemes. It also deals with 
the introduction of vine-culture, an essentially Greek undertaking, which had to be done under expert 
Greek guidance: similarly olive-trees and fruit-trees were planted ; and another Greek industry appears 
in horse-breeding. The fellah seems to have been a labourer merely, working entirely under Greek direction. 

Professor Rostovtaef has been able to make use of a good deal of unpublished material, and it would 
therefore be rather risky for one who has not seen the documents to criticise his conclusions. Hut, so far as 
we are able to judge, hia arguments are generally convincing and his survey comprehensive. Almost the 
only point where we would take exception to hia statements is on p. 141, when he says that the exaction 
of rents in kind was due to the scarcity of money in Egypt. This can hardly be true at the end of the 
reign Of Philadelphus: there had been very considerable issues of gold and silver under Soter, and the 
coinage of Philadelphus in gold, silver, and copper was one of the most extensive in the Greek world, and, 

so far as con be judged from finds, was in general use in Egypt. Possibly the tradition of payment in kind 
"was strong enough among the lowest clase of cultivators to make ite continuance a matter of economic 
Don VERIenCe. 

We should add an expression of thanks for the excellent index compiled by Mrs Rostovtzaff, 

J.G. M. 








Komi Echnaton ta d-Amoraa. 16 Bilder von Cian Stewews: Text von Gaerne Avex. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, n, i. 

Complaint is often made against archaeologists that they make little attempt to give life to the dry 
bones of their subject, The reproach is on the whole justified : many of us are so wrapped up in the pre- 
cise form in which « damaged tomb painting is to be restored or the exact shade of meaning of a doubtful 
passage in a papyrus that we are apt to forget that the real end to which all our efforts ought to he 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, rm, 17 
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directed is the illustration of life as it was in the days with which we are dealing, The result is that the 
public is at the mercy of the imagination of general writers instrators who have neither the special 
knowled@e to give accurate information nor the time to sequire it, | 

The onthors of this book have realived this and have determined that concerning one poriod of 
Egyptian history at least, that of Akhonaten, the reproach shall be wiped out. They have clearly made a 
minute study of the German excavations at el--Amarneh and of the tomb scenes to which we owe almost 
more of our knowledge of the place and ita people. The result is a series of drawings which will stimulate 
the imagination of even the dullest and make the poried live for him, 

The text takes the form of a Heseription of how « certain Senenmut, commander of a division of 
Ramesses [T's army in the Kadesh campaign, outlawed from hia city as 4 result of his failure on thai 
occasion, comes tu the deserted city of Akhetaten, where he finds a small colony of persons still living on 
in the worship of the Aten. He spends some time among them and is eventnally atrongly attracted by all 
that he learns of the character of the heretic king and his teaching, and by what he actually aces in the 
lineaments of the statues of the king and his family which from time to time are found buried in the ruins, 
This is an allegory, Like Senenmut the authors have been enchanted by all that they have learnt of the 
gentle ruler with his love of beauty in nature and in art and have been stimulated to picture for the 
modern world what they conceive to have been the conditions of life in the “ Horizon of the Disk.” 

The artist has a delicate pencil, and despite covasional lapses in the matter of drawing the pictures are 
extremely attractive. We deplore a little the tendency to accentuate the abnormally shaped slaull and 
profile of the king and his daughters, about which much nonsense has been written and still more talked. 
An exaggeration which we pardon in the very conventional milieu of an Egyptian altar-piece becomes 
merely irritating in a drawing on modern lines. The minor detail of the scenes hax evidently been well 
studied, and the one criticiam which suggests itself is that the dais on which the fanuly are shown sitting 
at meat (there is no ovidence that the dais was the place of eating) in an Egyptian house was always up 
against the wall-niches, not, as here, separated from them by a free passage: The picture of the royal 
couple wandering in the garden beside the lake might well be placed in front of the unimaginative reader 
when he reada Mr Woolley’s description of the discovery of a few tree roota in their pits of mud among the 
sand, The last picture, in which the dying king watches, probably for the last time, the disk of the sun 
sinking behind the hills across the river ia 4 clever scene of desolation, in which one almost forgives the 
appalling distortion of the emaciated face. The grilled window in the background seems to give the im- 
pression of « prison from which the soul of the dreamer is seeking to escape, Shall we ever know whether 
the king died thus in his chair or his bed or by the band of the assnasin | 

T. EL Per. 


fa vita pubblica ¢ privata degli Ebret in Egitto nell fa ellenistion ¢ romana, By ADO Neret Mopowa, 
Estratto da Aegyptus, anno 1, n. 3—4e6 anno [11, n. 1—2, pp. 49. 

This pamphlet is practically confined to a collection of the references to Jews in Egypt which can be 
found in ancient writers and in papyri inscriptions. It is, we gather, to be followed by » more detailed study 
of the material which haa been assembled, and the writer will doulitless then devote his attention to a 
more critical examination of the value as evidence of the various items of information recorded, In the 
Mmeantine, his catalogue, if used with discretion, supplies a handy arrangement of the sources, 

J... M. 
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BEGARAWTY AH. 
1. Keliefs on the walls of chapel of N.XXVI, about 440 A.D. 
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2. End of masonry bench in N.VII on which rested the mummy of 
King Ergamenes. 
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1. Gold ornaments from Begarawiyah, W.179. 
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2. Gold Omaments : above, from Be; arawiyah. N.XW_ . | ! 
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1. Gold earrings from Begarawiyah, N.XXI, W.XVIII, and W.XXIV- 
below, gold beads and an electrum cowrie from N.XXI1V. 

2. Gold buttons from W.106, W.111, W.138, W 140, N.XXII, N.XXVI 
and N.XXXIV. | 
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Seal-rings of gold and electrum from Begarawiyah. 
Date about 100 B.C. to 100 A.D. 
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LOWER CEMETERY . 





PLAN OF THE LOWER CEMETERY, GEBEL BARKAL 
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PLAN OF THE NORTH CEMETERY, BEGARAWIVAH 
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PLAN AND SECTION: TOMB-CHAMBERS OF PYRAMID 35.V1, BEGARAWIYAH 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF THE PYRAMID N.XXIX, BEGARAWIVAH 
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1. Limestone ostracon from Thebes. 
2. Wooden figure. Seale } 
3. Predynastic potsherd. Seale e.3 
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Seene from Tomb 260 ut Iiri* Abu'l-Negi. 
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AN UNUSUAL TOMB SCENE FROM DIRA‘ ABU'L-NEGA 


By T. H. GREENLEES 
Plate XX 
In the village of Diri Abu'l-Nega, which occupies part of the site of the Theban necro- 


polis, there are several tomb-chapels which for beauty and interest alike are worthy of 
comparison with those on the hill of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, although they are rarely 





visited by the tourist and are known to few outside of the circle of students. 


One of these (No. 260) contains seenes which display initiative and originality on the 
part of the painter, of whose work much has happily survived down to the present in 
colours only slightly faded. This small chapel, consisting of « single room with a niche i in 
the west wall, was built for the funerary services and offerings of Woser, Meas : 





‘Chief of the ploughmen and farm labourers of [Amin], whose wile’s name as 


Nubemwéset. 

On the east wall, near the doorway, there is a small scene which is nearly or entirely 
unique, PL XXL In the upper register a servant girl is shown smoothing down the 
white linen upon a fine bedstead. The head-rest is standing upon the bed, not yet in posi- 
tion: below there is a mirror, and two large pots, that on the night containing a reddish 
tibatanie, stand on the floor beside it, Below this scene is another of equal imterest, A 
large chair of black wood like the bedstead is on the right and a young girl leaning over 

nraged in smoothing out the cushion of its seat. Behind her a woman in a close 
fitting white skirt carries in a mirror (7) and a bowl of the same curious yellow-striped 
ware as other vessels In the scenes of this tomb. She is followed by a man, as may be seen 
from his reddish skin in contrast with the pale yellow of the woman, who carries » round- 
based pot of dark red ware. 

The date of this tomb apparently falls in the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty, as 
indicated both by the style of its decoration and by the nearly consistent removal of ‘be 
name of Amiin from its walls, which must have occurred during the religious convulsion in 
the reign of Akhenaten, 
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AKHENATEN AT THEBES 
By N. pg G. DAVIES 
Plates XXII—XX VIII 


Sucu studies of the revolutionary movement under Akhenaten as have been made 
hitherto have generally been based on the pictured story told in the tombs of El“Amamah 
and the results of excavations in the city there. Starting from this considerable body of 
evidence, the question has been put as to the origin and course of the agitation which had 
so remarkable a result, the history of the four years of Akhenaten which preceded the 
foundation of the capital, and the probability that the royal revolt had a longer history and 
perhaps other and even more powerful personalities behind it, Considerable hght has been 
thrown on theological tendencies which make the marvel credible, and some sparse facts of 
great interest have been disinterred from the forgotten corners where Egyptian history lies 
buried or unnoticed, but in the main the prologne and opening act of the drama on the 
Theban stage have been written on lines of surmise, sometimes guided only by intemperate 
fancies steeped in modern sentiment, sometimes by hypotheses more conscious of their 
responsibility to historic truth. 

The idea that Thebes itself, though much more taciturn than Akhetaten, or, let us say, 
more sadly paralysed in speech by distressful accident, may yet have something direct to 
say on the history of those stirring years, seems to have occurred to fow, The clear testi- 
mony of a wall of the tomb of Ramdst is supposed to be the one precious reminiscence that 
her senile memory retains, It will be news to many that, apart from what responses she 
might yet make to patient and persistent questioning, two tombs at least dating from these 
first years of Amenophis IV exist at Thebes, while others close before and after the epoch- 
making accession of that king may also have messages which, in the dearth of clear-voiced 
history, deserve all the closer study. The present article may help, not only by making 
some clear evidence public, but also by suggesting other places where patient cars might 
be sufficiently rewarded. 

As a preliminary, attention may be drawn to the graffito on a jamb in Toms 199 (which 
appears to be of the time of Amenophis IIT, though the name of Amiin is not erased) 
containing a hymn to Amin, written in hieratic by one Pawah, “ web priest and scribe of 
the divine offerings of Amin in the temple of “Akhepruré€ at Thebes',” and dated in the 
third year of king CAkhepruré¢-mery...., the son of Re¢, Nefernefruaten-mery [amin #]*. 
Not for the first time one asks “ Who was this king?” “ Did he really reign, and when?" 

t ‘There is a web priest.and steward of Arman, Pawal,son of the owner of Tomb 247 (under Amenophis IIT). 
One Pawah was also high-priest of Aten in Akhetaten. 

? Scnein, Mision Frangaise, ¥, 588; Bourtant, Mee. de Trar,, xiv, 70: Gacratun, Aevre der Hons, 
tt, 344, where the addition “-meryaton™ seema totally unfounded, and the grounds for the rejection 
of the reading L quite untenable. Scheil's reading j is out of the question, the wish having been father to 


the thought. Dr Gardiner supports me in reading | with Bouriant, Perhaps + might be read if one 
was pushed to it, but the other is certainly the primi facie reading. 
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The association of this personal name (which, it will be remembered, was that added to the 
name of Queen Nefertiti about the fourth year of the reign) with a hymn to Amin points 
to a hoped-for compromise between the two parties. Was it then an attempt to prevent 
the schism, or one to heal it? An additional element of surprise is contributed by the 
resumption of a name recently borne by a king of Egypt (Amenophis IT), The name, how- 
ever, seems to have been taken once or twice by princes. Lepsius assigns it, on insufficient 
grounds possibly, to a Son of Tuthmosis IV‘, In Tomb 226, in which Amenophis IIT sat 
enthroned with his mother Mutemwia, and which therefore dates probably to the first half 
of his reign, the owner, a royal scribe and steward, is depicted sitting with four nude 
children on his lap who wear the side lock A detached fragment shows that one of these, 
not the youngest, was “the king's true son, beloved by him, CAkheperré®.” The painting is 
a very rongh and broken one, and it is inipossible to say if all the children were meant to 
be boys. If so, they might be Thotmosé, “Akheperré®, Akhenaten, and another. 

Here then is a brother, and probably an elder brother, to Akhenaten, who might well 
have succeeded his father after # year of co-regnancy and have died 4 year or so after him, 
naturally or by reason of the first conflict of parties, without disturbing the chronology. 
A difficulty is, of course, that in Tomb 226 €Akheperré® is the nomen, in Tomb 139, the 
prenomen assumed on aceession. The advisability of placating the nsing strength of the 
adherents of Aten, who on this hypothesis were showing their hands before the death of 
Amenophis III, may have caused the adoption of the nomen as prenomen and the substitu- 
tion of a personal name compounded with Aten* 

But, aa we shall see, the vietory of Aten in Thebes itself seems to have been sensationally 
rapid and complete, so that there seems small probability of a rival king having been set 
up there even at the outset, A graffito, too, is more likely to be added to a tomb a con-= 
siderable time after its completion, Was then this king set up at, Thebes as the death of 
Akhenaten approached, or as soon as it occurred, the brother of the king having been 
sought out and made a puppet for the purpose ? One might even venture into the dangerous 
field of pure, or almost pure, conjecture and suppose that, when to shrewd sight the coming 
victory of Amiin cast its shadow before it, the faithless Nefertiti allowed herself to be 
proclaimed by the faction as rival monarch at Thebes under a name formed, as often, on the 
mode! of her predecessors, and also recalling the memory of a great king with whom the 
New Kingdom, in the strictest sense, may be said to have begun. Her reign, on this 
hypothesis, would have lasted but a few years till the deaths of Akhenaten and his 
ephemeral successor united Egypt again in the old faith®. 


| Aowigehuch, No, 370, 

? Davies, Bulletin of the Met. Mua, New Fork, 1923, 0 forthooming article in which I deal with the 
same subject in a more general way, 

? My notes do not show whether the form ‘Akheproré€ was possible or excluded. In any case, 
CAkhoperrtt is 4 variant which Amenophis [1 also wed (GarrHrEen, op. cit., 11, 280—285), 

' 4 ....7e° nome was in any case unsultable for the personal name of « king; so that it is unlikely that 
this boy was the first-born son. S¢akert¢, however, bore such a personal name, indicating that he too had 
not by birth a first claim to the throne. 

6 This defection of the queen, if such there was, has the slender support of the replacement of her 
name by that of ber daughter Mertaten in a palace at El-'Amarnah (Pret, The City of AlAenaten, 1, 123), 
(Can the cause of offence have been that the king, hoping yet for male tasue, married bia daughter Mertaten 


about his thirteenth regnal year, as his father had married Sitaman (Newnenrt, P.S.B.A., 1902, 246) 7 


This would be a double blow to the idyll of El-‘Ainarnah, and we may hope that evidence for it will fuil, 
15—#2 


——— 
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There is in all this an intolerable deal of conjecture to a small] quantum of fact. ‘The 
residual value lies in the slight additional reality T may have been able to give to this 
shadowy king of Tomb 130 and the encouragement to new research on the subject. 

The Town or Kuerver (No, 12) is nothing but an entrance (ruined portico and wall- 
thicknesses) to chambers now totally destroyed', The tomb, though dating to the very 
outset of the reign of Amenophis IV, betrays the pride of revolt in its very exterior; for 
the doorway is set back in a deep and roofed recess in its rock facade, The back of this is 
occupied entirely by the door-framing, the jambs of which contain hotepedens prayers to 
Amin (erased), Atum, Anubis, Thoth, Amin (again), Ret-Harakhti, Osiris, and Isis im favour 
of Kheruef “prince, royal scribe, and steward of the great royal wile, Ty.” Many proud 
epithets are added to these titles. 

The lintel is shown on Pl, XXIL Its centre is occupied by the prenomen of the king, set 
within the ia arms. Over it is the solar orb of Edfu and between them, the sign #5. ‘Thus 
the whole reads “ Neferkhepruré¢-Watnré, image of the sun-god of Edfu.” On each side of 
this is the king’s bust on a staff, held up by a lost symbol (perhaps the --g- perch of the a). 
On the right Amenophis IV (the first of his cartouches lightly erased, but the nomen intact 
and having the addition “great in his duration” within the cartouche) extends a conser, 
“making incense that he may make a life-giving,” to Atum of Heliopolis and Hathor 
“regent of Thebes.” Behind the king is “the mother of the god, Ty,” holding a whisk and 
a naos-headed sistrum. The king has the face of his father; Ty seems to have a touch of 
portraiture, auch as we know from the Berlin and Sinai heads ; for the rest, all is in the old - 
style, On the left hand the same pair worship Ret-Harakhti, “great god, lord of heaven” 
and Maet, “daughter of Ré¢,” The king is “ giving wine that he may make a life-giving.” 
His mother, who holds a sistrum and papyrus, is atyled “mother of the god(?) and great 
royal wife.” ‘ 

On the right (north) wall of the recess is a figure of Kheruef and his hymn to the sun 
in his daily and nightly courses, The passage of the sun through the underworld is couched 
in mythological language, but stress is laid on the blessings which he brings to the dead 
there, the gospel of solar cults to those facing death. This substitute for the popular 
eschatology, which, if developed and supported by picture, as might well have been done, 
would have given to the new faith that appeal which it conspicuously lacks, was never so 
enhanced, The revolution to the end was strangely infertile in sepulchral designs, as if 
disdainfally superior to popular fears and hopes for the future life. Some passages from 
this hymn may be quoted, “Thou hearest the cry of those who are in cerements and 
risest those who lie upon their sides (in the coffin). Thou distributest truth as food to him 
who possesses it, thon rejuvenatest (men’s) nostrils by its indwelling (power), ,..their heat 
penetrates (them), becoming renewed at thy direction. Thou comest as Aten. ...thou shinest 
for those who are in darkness; those who are in the pit rejoice®,” (Pl. XXVII, n.) 

The fagade, which may be decorated, ia still buried. Erman (in Buvoscn, TAhesrwrws, 1120, 1190) 
describes a scene in which Amenophia [IT and Ty are shown with sixteon royal children, oxtensibly 
in a tomb of our Kheruef dated to the thirty-sixth (last?) year of that king. Dr Gardiner and I once 
entered it and found it in sad ruin, but, as we reached it ly mole-like burrowings, we are not gure of ite 
exact location, though it is in the vicinity of Tomb 192. IL find no notes of the contents or shape, but 
she nO possibility of ita being part of the present tomb; so T imagine that Kheruef immediately on the 
accession of Amenophia TV abandoned it and commenced this other tomb in which the new fashions and 

® | fear these testa may not be correct in every case, T give them as I have found them in my rough notes. 
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Passing into the tomb, we find that the side walls of the antrance are adorned in a way 
that is totally novel, and this, more than anything, reveals how widely and with what 
celerity the old traditions were being overturned, As is well known, the wall thicknesses 
of the entrance of a tomb at Thebes are always occupied by figures of the deceased adoring 
the sun or passing in and out, but at El-'Amarnah generally by a figure of the king midoring 
the Aten, while the deceased follows his example in a sub-scene, This is not mere variation; 
it points to the greatly increased pretensions of the king, one of the less attractive features 
of the revolution. This substitution has already been made in Tomb 192, before the king 
had changed his name, his essential faith, or his capital, 

On the south side (the tomb faces east) there is a main- and a sub-seene, The upper 
picture falls into two episodes. On the left, Amenophis IV faces outwards, staff in hand, 
“ offering a great oblation to Ret-Harakhti, that he may make him a gift of life like Ré¢ for 
ever,” and “adoring Ret at dawn" (note the parallelism). Before him is a block of text, so 
carefully mutilated that scarcely a sign cnn be read, and apparently divided into nearly 
two hundred compartments, each having a number below it, It seems to have been a list of 
offerings; but I have not been able to identify a single one of the familiar items. To the 
right, facing inwards, a king, over whom the vulture Wazyt hovers and behind whom the 
naual assurance of the blessings of Re¢ is written (no names or heads are preserved), pours 
a libation on offerings before another king facing him, This hgure wears a long skirt, 
sandals, the bull’s tail, an apron with a leopard’s skin hung over it, and perhaps the 
feathers i on his head’, A queen (?) is behind him, elasping his wrist with her mght 
hand. She wears a clinging gown, a sash tied round her waist, and sandals on her feet. 
The relief is ent in good stone with surpassing fineness, as in Tomb 57. Who can these be, 
if not the recently deceased king and his surviving queen, Ty? If so, the picture seems to 
claim that the father was not hostile to the revolutionary tendencies of his son, The sub- 
scene contains three columns of text in the centre which are but partially legible, To left 
and right of this are kneeling figures of Kheruef facing outwards an inwards respectively. 
The texta allotted to the figures are still more completely erased: one of them will no doubt 
be addressing the sun, like his monarch above, and the other revering the dead king. 

The left (inner) part of the opposite wall was probably eccupied by a figure of the king 
facing inwards, as the raying(/) sun can be seen above a gap and behind it a cartouche 
which seems to contain the prenomen of the king. He will be adoring the setting sun; for 
the figure of Kheruef (erased, as always) in the sub-seene opens his priyer with “ Hail to 
thee, O Ret, when thou settest in life..." 

The rest of the wall is filled from top to bottom (save where the door opened against it) 
with an address by K. to the infernal gods in twelve columns, of which the last ten begin 
with the same phrase “I have come with acclamation,” the last eight adding “of such and 
such a god.” This list of divinities comprises Osiris, Onnufer, “the lord of the west,” * the 
ruler of Dat,” “the king of the gods (erased),” "those rich in names,” " [the eldest] of the 
five gods," and “the god of the city, Osiris, ruler of eternity,” In the ceiling texta K. 
addresses Geb, Ré¢, the gods of destiny (ntr.w haba), the first gate of Amhet, and “the 
gods, lords of Dat.” Evidently any alteration in the relative status of the supernal gods 

1 T do not know of any parallel to this diminutive skin worn by aking. Was Amenophis IT a priest 


of Re¢-Harakhbti like his sont The homage paid, first to the god and next te the king as his son, depicted 
in Tomb 188 ia thus performed by the king himself in thia totnb, 
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had not yet affected the validity of those of the underworld, nor any tendency to henotheism 
checked their kaleidoscopic changes. 

A great pillared hall seems to have been planned beyond this passage way, but was at 
least never decorated, and later was incorporated in a great catacomb. 

Tome 188 lies just to the west of the tomb of Puyemré€ and in the same cliff, Tt: was 
inhabited a few years back, but Dr Gardiner bought the owner out of the main chamber in 
1913, leaving him in possession of the uninseribed back room. Mr Winlock had the rubbish 
removed from the hall last year, and this year I cleared the courtyard sufficiently to lay 
bare the true entrance and most of the rough facade’, Though the name of the owner of 
the tomb has been carefully erased, I managed to decipher it from the remains, and this 
reading has since been confirmed by traces on the exterior. He turns out to be the royal 
cup-bearer and chamberlain, Parennefer, whose tomb at El--Amarnah I had already published* 
As no shafts were found in that unfinished grave and there are four or five in the Theban 
sepulchre, he may have returned to Thebes to be buried. In the northern tomb he is known 
simply as the cup-bearer and chamberlain (valet) of the king, but at Thebes, while that 1 
also his regular designation, he adds on occasion a long list of titles, showing that he was a 
man of versatility and influence’, Had the jambs of his tomb at El--Amarnah also been 
inscribed, he would probably have appeared in the same light, and we must not conclude 
that his fortunes had suffered by following the king to his new capital, 1t is plain that his 
contemporaries knew better than we what was due to a royal butler, and were not affronted 
at the scenes in both tombs which exhibit him as the recipient of praise and rich rewards 
from his master, 

The tomb at El-Amarnah is rendered unique there by the adornment of the fagado 
with scenes from the life of the royal family. When the front of the Theban tomb was 
cleared, the minutely chipped surface betrayed that it too had been sculptured, though 
such a treatment of the facade is as rare in the old capital as in the new, Perhaps Parennefer 
was something of an upstart who dared not make great pretensions in the size of his tomb, 
yet had ambitions and ideas which it outran his means to satisfy, In both tombs he began 
with a finely executed scene or two, and ended with rough walls blank of pictures, or only 
the hastiest of presentations, 

The east half of the facade is left rough rock (the tomb faces north-east, cz., river-north) 
and the other has had two late doorways cut in it, What remams on the west reveals to 
painful peering the following designs, Near the entrance (B on the plan, Plate XXVITT) isan 
altar, with offerings and a triple papyrus on it, The sun above it (with anh and uraeus en 
face) extends hands to the gifts and te the king facing them, The cartouches and titles 
of the Aten can be traced to the left of the orb, The king wears the nems head-dress and 
extends a censer to the god, The queen is perhaps behind him, holding a kkerp wand. A 
parallel scene (C) back to back with this one extends to the western limits of the court, There 
may have been another altar there to the setting sun, At any rate the dise is seen under 


t "There ia said to be another doorway in the same court, the chambers of which have been deatroyed, 
and, a8 several cones of one Mahu, “warden of the palace,” were found in Tomb 188, that neighbouring 
tomb may be his, and of the same date, Strangely enough, one or two of his cones were also found in 
Tomb 192, two hundred yards away. 

2 Davies, Al Amarna, Vi. 

* ‘The accounts of the spoliation of the king's tombs reveal the importance and wide activities of royal 
hovthers. 
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always erased).” These are (1) ‘The prince (rpt#l A?t-¢), father and favourite of the god, 
royal chancellor of the north, one who has approach. to the person of the god, favourite from - 


his birth, superintendent of all the craftsmen of the king" (PL XX VII, a); (2)“ the prince, 
confidant of the king in the confidential chamber, one who [entered] and left the palace in 
favour, superintendent of all the works of the king in the temple of Aten” (Pl XX VIT, 6); 
(3) “the prince, great in hia rank, large in his dignity, [a gentleman] at the head of the 
people, satisfying the heart of the king and carrying out his monuments in the temple 
of Aten with proficiency” (Pl, XXVIL ec); (4) “.... from moment to moment in settling 
disputes of north and south Egypt, superintendent of priests...” (Pl. XX VII, d); (5) “ the 
prince... [attendant on the king wherever] he trod, giving satisfaction in all the land, the 
steward...."” (Pl. XXVIL, e). | 

The broad wall-thicknesses of the entrance are in a deplorable state, the western side being 

-almost completely destroyed and only the left half of the other preserved. In the latter case 
(Pl. XX VILL D) the figures of Parennefer and his wife which faced outwards are lost (a stray 
fragment shows the carefully sculptured wig of the lady), but a large part of their prayer 
to the sun remains: “Adoration of the living Re€-Harakhti, who rejoices on the horizon in his 
name of the sun (#w) which is Aten, (and of the) [high priest] of the living Rét-Harakht 
who rejoices on the horizon in his name of the sun which is Aten, the King of upper and 
lower Egypt, Lord of the two lands, [Neferkheprujret-[Watnre‘], to whom life is given, on 
the part of....[Parennefer|, He says ‘Hail to thee. [When] thou dawnest on the horizon 
thou illuminest the circuit of the sun's globe (Aten); thy beauty is on all lands and all 
men pereeive by means of thee, They awake when thou gleamest and their arms wave 
weleome to thy ka; (for) thou art the god who createst their bodies (so that) they live. 
When thy rays (fall) on the earth, they sing chants; even as I give praise to thy fair face, 
O child (?) of Him who rejoices on the horizon.... [I bring] offerings of the divine offerings 
which have been made on [the altar]....the prince....[P.]" On the west side (E) P. and 
his wife were shown entering the tomb and perhaps hymning the setting sun; but only a 
few signs survive. The ceiling was divided by three texts into two panels filled with a 
common pattern, One can still make out “Ho, Osiris, the royal cup-bearer, ....P....all his 
limbs thriving. ...!" The disposition of the scenes in the interior here foreshadows that of the 
tomb at El-‘Amarnah by the assignment of all four positions near the doorways to imposing 
figures of the king in state, and by this subordination of the owner to the monarch from 
the outset the tomb displays both the antocracy of the headstrong king which it was a 
political necessity to stress continually and incisively, and the even increased dependence 
of the subject on the king for life, death, and the hereafter, 

We will commence our survey with the east side of the back wall (G), The subject is 
the regular one of the reception of the official who had done his duty by his king and was 
duly rewarded for it, This scene at Thebes always takes place before the raised throne in 
the reception hall; but at, El--Amarnah before the palace window. In this tomb we see the 
transformation actually taking place, As of old, the king is on the royal dais, which here Ls 
provided with a double canopy, as is shown by the two cornices and perhaps also by the 
doubly capitalled columns (Pl, XX and XXIV, 1). But how changed is its aspect, and 
merely , as Tt seems, by the introduction of the raying sun! Ati. #}Amarnah this is some- 
nnee lone by breaking the line of the rays; elsewhere, as here, by breaking the line of the 
comice, treating the unsupported ends as if they were capstones with finished ends, and 
making the uraci face one another instead of a possible enemy. The effect here is ludicrous ; 
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for these capstones float in the air, like streamers tied to the column. Yet it looks at first 
sight aa if it is to this muddled drawing that we owe the even more muddled and preten- 
tious pictures of the “ palace window " at El-‘Amarnah, But more of this anon. 

The radiant sun is already in the form which it kept to the end. It is seen full face, 
and the uraeus which hangs over it with the sign of life round its neck (for the side view 
see the lintel, Pl. XX) is also shown full face in the centre. The Aten is thonght of then as 
an orb, not as a dise. His cartouches would have exhibited hia formal name, defining his 
relation to Ré*-Harakhti, in the words quoted on p. 158, just as the king's name is m the 
first style, His simpler definition as “ great living orb (Aten) keeping the sed festival, lord 
of heaven and earth, illumining the two Egypte” is also quite regular, except for the last 
addition’, 

The erasure of the cartouches of the Aten and of the first cartouche of the king, leaving 
the other intact, is also the usual practice’. 

The royal figures are seated under the canopy, the king apparently on a solid throne, 
and the queen on a chair. [t is well nigh certain that his companion is Nefertiti; for Ty 
could scarcely be styled “royal wife” without this being preceded by “royal mother.” In 
front of the king is written “Said [by the king] to the royal cup-bearer [and chamberlain, P.] 
‘My divine father [Hor-Aten] has set (?) [South, North] West (?) and East and [all] foreign 
lands under my feet’” (Pl. XX VIL, 2). 

- The scene before the throne is divided into an upper and a lower picture, In the lower, 
P. kneels —at the top of the stairs of the dais. Over him is written “The royal cup-bearer, P., 
says '(As) thou growest old, O fair child of the Aten, may he give [thee] millions of sed 
festivals eternally in [happiness and joy]'” (PI.XXVI). Behind P. two figures sprawl —, 
amelling the ground in approved fashion. The upper wears a festal cone, and both seem to 
be repetitions of the figure of P. in the act of expressing separate eulogies. Over the upper 
we read “Landation to the king and payment of homage to Wafnrée€ by....P. He says 
‘Hail to thee, ruler of the nine bows. Thy father, (the Aten), has [set] thee eternally on the 
seat (7) [of the living] like Réf,...°° Over the lower is “Laudation to the good god, homage 
to the ruler of Thebes by the....[P. He says] ‘Hail to thee, [child of] the living Aten, 
Watnré‘, one without his peer, who formed me and fostered me, Grant that the people of 
my city (7) may say "How happy (?)....'° 

In the upper division we are shown the reward of Parennefer. He stands on the left— 
and is being loaded with the collars of honour by an attendant~, who exclaims “ O good god, 
beloved by those whom the ruler has appointed!" (Pl. XXVIT,u). Over him is “The royal 
cup-bearer and chamberlain, the favourite of Watnré‘, the steward and superintendent; of 
the granary (7), stands before Wafnré (7) and is rewarded...." A second attendant — makes 
ready to apply unguent to the head of P. from one of three bowls of it ready to hand, while 
a third brings a collar, bracelets, and armlets on a tray. Six similar sets are on a stand 
behind him. 

The rest of the scenes on the wall pomt the other way. They too fall into an upper 

Ch £f Amarna, 1, PL Vand vi, Pl AXXIL This claim of Egypt on the god's benevolence is replaced 
claewhere by the wider phrase “Lord of all the circuit of Aten.” “Keeping the aed festival” (later “master 
of sed festivals"), following up the fancy of the kingship of the sun, refers to his control of the means of 
repuvenation. 

2 The king retained the hame of Amenophis till the middle of bis filth year, and it is entertaining to 
seo that the “Amen” of the name remains uninjured in thia and all other tombe of the Atenists, though 
they expunged it from the name of the king's father. 
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and a lower picture and are divided so that we have a middle and a left hand subject, Of 
the former nothing is left but a figure of P. on the right, wearing the festal cone and 
four collars of gold beads. No doubt P. is being conducted home with jubilation and 
music’. A broken text makes mention of the gold. A similar figure stood in the lower 
division. 

Of the lower part of the left-hand seene nothing remains but sixteen tables of eloth, 
ranged in four rows of four, no doubt.set before a seated figure of P. The porter of a jar 
is faced by a number of excited women~=-. The corresponding figure of P.—in the upper 
picture is preserved, with his titles. Servants<-, arranged in two rows, bring him gifts, 
and similar presents are laid before him on tables in four rows. They consist of jewellery, 
vases with rim decoration, and eleven tables of cloth. Ten men = are bringing such gifts 
on trays im the topmost register, led by a spokesman. Those in the register below are 
headed by a leader and by a troupe of women ~ with cones on their heads, shouting and 
dancing, The foremost plays the double pipes; two behind her, tambourines (7), A young 
dancing-girl is in a doubled-up posture. All this wall is incised work, with painted 
Khekers at the top. 

The adjacent half of the east wall (P!, XX VII, H) has been pierced by a door. The top 
scene is partly preserved, but is of the roughest description. On the left, P. is seated — in 
a chair; his wife is behind him on a straight-legged stool. 

On the right (west) of the door to the back room (J) the royal baldachin is again 
shown, but is almost completely destroyed. It is in paint merely, but beyond the right-hand 
column the ground is sunk, and the rest of the scene is in very high relief in moulded 
plaster, with two intervening columns of incised text (PL XXTV, 2) A double canopy is 
shown ; but this time the inner one is supported on a second column with closed papyrus 
capital. The roofs were probably crossed by the painted rays of the Aten, as there is an 
erasure in the middle, The king (and queen?) were seated on the decorated dais ; before 
them is a bouquet. 

There faced them < eight or more figures of P. (after the fourth they are in paint only), 
each standing with a ceremonial staff, as in the tomb of Ramésé (Pl. XXTV, 2). The first three 
staffs end in the head of Re¢-Harakhti. The fourth seems different and the head perhaps 
wears an atef crown; the rest are injured, The firat of the accompanying texts says: “For 
thy ka; a bouquet of thy father... May he favour thee: may he love thee; may he pro- 
long thy life; may he give thee life, stability, happiness: may thy enemies be overthrown 
in life and death. Said by the cup-bearer and chamberlain, the favourite of the good god, 
[the steward, Parennefer]*.” The other texts were in Just the same strain, save for the name 
of the god, a variation in the blessings asked (“courage and victory,” “health,” ete.), and in 
the epithets of P. The name of the god is again erased in the second and third cases. The 
fourth was "(The king of south and north Egypt, lord of] the two lands, fAkheperkerst, 
deceased.” Of the rest one can only say that the sixth aeems to mention Tuthmosis I again. 








The right half of the door-framing in the back wall is destroyed ; the rest is in incised _ 


| CE ET Amarna, vi, Pl. V, 

* The name of the god is erased - in the first and third cases jt may have been that of the Aten in 
cartouches. Papyrus and « sprig of foliage may be detected in the hand of P. (in paint}, 

* Part of the titles are incised, too much of the field having been carclesaly out away. In consequence 
of these changes and the strange relief, the acene hn all the appearance of a late usurpation, but. is 
undoubtedly original. | 
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work, coloured blue (Pl. XXVIII, F), Osiris must have been seated on this side of the lintel ; 
for the prayer of the adoring P.—runs “ Laudation of (Osiris, obeisance] to Onnufer by the 
cupbearer and chamberlain, the steward (?) [P.]. He says‘ Hail to thee, king of the living! 
I have come to thee and laud thy beauty and revere thy majesty [for ever and| ever.’” 
The left jamb contained four Aotpedens prayers for the ka of “the royal cup-bearer and 
chamberlain, steward and superintendent of priests, P." The only intact one is to Anubis, 
dweller in Ut (2), “that he may cause my corpse to thrive in the necropolis and my soul to 
reat in its mansion daily" (PL XXVII,f). Epithets of P. are: “ attendant of the steps of the 
lord of the two lands in all the places which he trod,” “satisfying the heart of the king in 
all the land,” “one excellent and punctilious, with the utterances of whose mouth men are 
content” (Pl. XXVII, g), “.... mouth (?) of Horus in his palace” (Pl, XXVIT, 4), 

On the east side of the north (front) wall the king is once more on his canopied dais (K). 
Tts roof is still supported on the twin-capitalled column, but the lower part shows the form 
of the “palace window,” that is to say, the king leans out over a cushioned screen adorned 
with captive foreigners’. In reality we have not left the canopied throne. The so-called 
“baleony " (apparently the prototype of the form shown in Tomb 55 and at El-'Amarnah) 
is really no more than a dwarf wall ronning round the dais to protect the occupants where 
there are no stairs, 1 am told that m the palace at Malkatah the platform of the throne 
shows traces of such a screen-wall in front, the sides being approached by stairways. 
Contemporary pictures in Tombs 48 and 226+, where a row of uraei are seen below the feet 
of the king, betray the existence of a screening parapet at least, adorned with pictures of 
the king as subjugator of foreign peoples, and finished off with a cornice and a chevaus de 
frise of cobras. The growing size of the structure and the weight of the roofs made this 
bonding of the columns advisable, The existence of the screen only appears at El-‘-Amarnah 
when the baldachin is moved out into the open asa pavilion"; but it is revealed in the 
later pictures when Tut‘ankhamiin, Haremhab, and Ramesses II, IIT, and IX are seen 
standing beside the cushioned (front) sereen, that is, are shown as seen from within by the 
man who approaches the platform from the open side‘, Only the extreme right of the 
structure in our tomb is now extant, showing the hands of the king, one resting on the 
cushion, the other in attitude of address; for he is issuing the command “Give heed to the 
divine offerings (the temple revenue) of the Aten” (Pl. XXVIL, &). 

Parennefer, “royal cup-bearer and chamberlain, attentive daily before the lord of the 
two lands,” bows at the foot of the steps of the throne (Pls. XXII, 2 and XXV). That he 
has something to reply to the king is indicated, not only by the words written overhead 
but also by the pose of the hands, which is not derived from nature but from the symbo 
of speech gy". He says: “Now Re he knoweth the husbandman who gives thonght to 


the temple dues of the god. The hnsbandman then who does not give thought to the temple 





' "The dais too, a4 in Tomb 226, shows Syrians — adoring the united planta which bind them, 

3 Bulletin of M.M. A,, 1915, 233. 

° Fl Amaraa, t, PL AXA! and m, Pi. ATV. 

4 See for the anbject Scuirua, Amiliche Berichte, xn, 4-58, 

* Tt may be that in @) the hand is not pointing to, or covering the mouth, but going through the form 
of washing or wiping it before addressing a superior (see Kuenrz, Recwei! d'Etudes Eguptologiques, 
G01), 
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dues of the Aten he surely delivers into thy hands. For, though men measure the corn to 
any god with a streken measure (\ 2), they measure for the Aten with piled-up Aekats'.” 

Parennefer seems to have held, besides most other posts, the office of overseer of the 
granary (p. 139), and it is in this capacity that he appears in this seene. Indeed, he stands 
here within the building, which consists of a great open court, planted with a row of trees 
(Pis. XXII, 2and XXV), Beyond these are two enclosed storeyards (shitnahs) filled with piles 
of grain, These are ranged so as to overlap one another, both in breadth and depth* Their 
outlines are completely filled with painted grain, now almost invisible and only shown here 
and there in the plate. One of the two varieties is drawn as if the grains adhered in pairs. 

The courtyard is a scene of activity. In the lowest register we see a pile of grain 
being measured by a gang of ten men, whose labour is controlled by three seribes. Other 
labourers bring the scattered grain together by means of besoms and winnowing scoops. 
As usual, there is a superfluity of scribes. A second group seems to recall the previous 
operation of winnowing, though the actual process is not depicted. The poverty of designs 
bearing on civil life during the revolutionary period is already exemplified here; for the 
upper register is little more than a repetition of the lower. A running text above the 
grain-heaps has suffered erasure ; it, perhaps identified them with the dues of the Aten, for 
the measures used, it will be noticed, are piled-up ones’, 

We now pass into an outer courtyard of the prain-yard, But just before reaching this 
point the artist, growing tired of the relief he had been carrying out in plaster, abandoned 
this for flat colour, in which medium he executed the rest of the scene, and, as far as can 
be judged (the effects of the fire having been allowed for), without any great mertt. 

The door in the wall of the shiinah (repeated in both registers), strangely enough, 1s 
not set in the wall (though figures are placed there, interrupting the line), but in the 
middle of the courtyard, and men are there shown passing through it. In the line of the 
wall a second man— lifts grain in a measure; sacks are filled by it, lifted on to mens 
shoulders, and carried off through the door, a sweeper keeping it clear for their passage. 
One of two such men empties out his sack on toa pile, and has it checked by overseers =. 
The seene in what is now the middle register is almost identical, men carrying sacks — 
through the door in the middle of the space, as below, In the topmost register P.— is 
seated near the wall. Before him sit two scribes, one of whom turns his head round to 
speak to P. The text is so damaged that the exact words are lost. “He says ‘ How good 
it is, (Lf) what thou doest did not prosper (?), no man would live’" may be the import 
(PL XXXVI, 0), The other seribe + levels off with a striker the corn which 4 seated over- 

' For piled Aebota, see Davies, Tomb of Puyemrt, 1, 87,85. The determinative of the verb hij is then 
not a finger but a striker taking this shape, the finger having been the primitive instrament for small 
measures. The tranalation of pf wun by “for l owe to Dr A. H. Gardiner. 

* There ia in this no real sense of perspective, the group of heaps being dealt with as with a crowd of 
men, one bead beng ranged above the other as well as to the side. These are piles, not bee-hive granaries, 
as Tony be seen from Wresztsni, difas, sheet 403. The artist, however, himself seema to have hesitated ; 
for he drew a sketch ling across the top, aa if to show a movable cap, There is o similar picture in Tomb 45, 
of which this may be the copy. 

* Thus the position of Amin was entirely reversed, Instead of taking the lion's share of the revenies 
of the gos and making thin doles to the lesser shrines, he already found himself one of the crowd, whose 
dues were reckoned in bare measure, while those of Aten were delivered in such as ran over. The high 
heaps in the storeyard and six tiny piles which we shall see outside are an effective commentary on the 
turn of Fortune's wheel. 
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seey < extends to him in a measure (PL XXVIII, B). This staff is adorned at the end with 
an erect cobra, just as the official corn-measures bore the uraeus-crowned ram's-head of 
Amant. Whether this stands for the harvest goddess, Ernutet, or, being all that was left 
after the removal of the ram’s head of Aman, still served as a warning of divine wrath 
against falsification, is not clear, Near the overseer are six little heaps of grain, doubtless 
sample hekate which are being delivered. Above this overseer sits another =, who touches 
with « striker one of two similar little heaps of grain. Close by are ranged four jars, which 
probably are measures too*, Three scribes ~~ behind the men jot down the deliveries. I 
make nothing of the little texts appended, so bad is their state. The painted division which 
here extends from top to bottom of the wall forms the outer wall of the building and the 
limit of the scene. 

Beyond the division, the wall holds a sister scene recording the delivery of the products 
of the vintage, the ingathering itself being shown on the adjoining north half of the east 
wall. There is an upper and a lower picture, each divided into two registers. On the left 
of each picture is a figure of P.—with a text above and behind him of which little can be 
made, 

Of the text containing the address of P. in the lower division I can only make out 
“if men shall say to you ‘ Bring it, bring .,..""(PI.XXVII,r), P. here standa, leaning on 
a staff. In the lower of the two registers before him five men face + him in a respectful 
attitude, A man brings — a stand of flowers and a spray of vine. Another kneels or sits —~. 
Two or three men bring = bonquets. These last are set against a background of vines with 
pretty effect. In the upper register a man prostrates himself — before P. Above him are 
grapes and flowers, Behind him six men bring grapes and bouquets in baskets and on 
stands. ‘The text is illegible. 

In the upper picture the text over the standing figure of F.—reads “The favourite, 
beloved of the lord of the two lands, deeply enshrined in the heart of the good god, the 
royal cup-bearer, ete..... P., [says] '....wine....as Re¢...in Men,...’" In the lower register 
a man brings ~<a basket.of grapes. Another brings two made-up bunches attached to the 
end of a yoke formed by lashing papyrus stems together, leaving the heads at the ends. 
Then a long array of wine jars is being sealed (PI. XXVIII, A). One man moulds —— the clay 
over the mouth and another applies a stamp (dipping it first in water carried in a sancer*), 
These men are again set against a background of vine to give decorative effect. In the 
upper register a man— arranges on a stand « series of wine jars covered with sprays of 
vine, A man — is imprinting a stamp on the side of the neck of one of the jars 
(PL XXVID, C). Behind isa long range of wine-jars and, below them, baskets of grapes, 
flowers on stands, and other offerings. 

The scene of vintage on the adjoining wall (L) is much injured and very hard to make 
out (Fl. XXXVI, from a rough tracing). At the bottom we see a vine which runs along the top 
of a pergola supported on five blue papyrus columns‘, The overseer (P.?) sits on the nght. 


Ct Theban Tomiw Series, 1, PL X. In Tomb 86 the end of the measuring rod is attached to a flat 
rod like that shown here, on top of which the ram's head ia placed ; so that it may be a combined winding- 
stick and striker. 

* Loe, ctt., PL. OX, affords at almost exact parallel, 

2 This may be the jar found at Akhetaten with the name of the muster of the vineyard, Parennefer ! 
(Paet, The City of Ab\eaaten, 1, Pl LXV, no. 33). 

(CE Thelen Tombs Series, m1, PL XXX. 
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Men gather the bunches (these, as well as the columns, the trough, ete., are incised, though 
all the rest is in flat paint) and a servant on the left empties them inte an L-shaped trough 
which is already well filled. The extraction and storage of the wine is depicted on the left 
side of the scene above. Use is first made of the fixed wine-press (top register). Here 
eight workers stand up to their ankles in the mass of berries, The man in the centre 
appears to be chanting to the monotonous and wearisome lifting of the feet, in order to keep 
his companions in heart. The convention by which the circular shape of the pile of grapes 
is indicated at the cost of the straight lip of the vat is noteworthy, The decorated front of 
the reservoir where the vent and collecting-basin lie is shown en face’, and is thus con- 
nected up with the next meident (below), Here the juice is being dipped up im little jars 
and then poured into larger yessels which stand ready in rows. In order to extract the 
liquid stall held by the trodden mass, this is put into bags, which are then twisted by hand- 
spikes between two fixed posts, and the goodly stream of juice which exudes shows that the 
second pressing repaid the trouble*, After the vintage comes the thanksgiving to the gods 
aml] the rendering of the account, An image of Ernutet with tables of grapes before her 
shows that she still retained under the new influences her position of patroness of the fruits 
of the earth, The loss of the rest of the scene points to malice, and indicates that the king 
satin the kiosk of which the platform and the roof alone survive. From the remains of an 
inscription we learn that P. stood — before him and made report of the vintage. 

At the bop of the return wall of the pilaster (Pl. XXVIII, M) close by one can detect a 
painting showing five men gathering small fruit from trees. A boy climbs into one to hand 
down. the fruit. Men collect it in tiny baskets, and then transfer it to larger ones, 

The sceno on the west side of the doorway (QO) is almost destroyed, It showed the 
king (near the doorway) offering to Ré‘-Harakhti on the top of a corniced altar, hke that 
at Dér el-Bahri. The ramp (or stairway with parapets) is seen, and the king's feet on a level 
with the altar or platform to which it ascends, Three figures of hawk-headed spirits — are 
shown in the attitude of chanting (Ant) on the side of the ramp. The top of a Mhepersh 
helmet and the bottom of Amenophis IV cartouches are discernible, as also the hands of 
the sun; but these seem to spring from nowhere, for a flying vulture (?) is in the top left 
corner where the source would lie, Behind the king is written “An oblation of [all kinds of] 
flowers, good and pure, for the hving Ret-Harakhti rejoicing (on the horizon) in his name of 
the sun who ig Aten [by]....*, lord of the two lands, beloved of the god, king of south and 
north Egypt, [Nofer}kheprare¢{Watnre¢],.. -heaven, thy annals are....on earth....in the 
heart of Horus....the royal cup-bearer and shamabsdane! [| Paren|nefer” (PL AXVIT, m)* The 
feet of P. behind the king can be seen, and a derelict fragment shows that his neck was 
loaded with gold collars, and that he carried a bouquet and papyrus. Behind P, «a bouquet 
is visible, and a pile of offerings with a censer on top is in the hands of an officiant", Beyond 
this point to the end all that we have is a strip at the base and at the top of the wall. 

Next is seen the ramp of another altar or platform, the latter decorated with ten rekhyt 


' So in Tomb 40 (WiILKINeos, J, and C., 1, 385). 

* See Davins, Tomb of Puyemrt, 1, 64, 65, A referenan might be added to Cavurmmin, Temple of 
the Kinga, Pl, XX. 

? Here an erasure of perhaps six blocks of signa, 

‘ The end of the name is on a fragment which fits on to the extant test, Having fallen from the wall 
before the fire occurred, it shows the original relief and colour: both are quite good. 

* A fragment shows a hand of the sun accepting a fame of incense. 
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birds —on <> signs and, above this, with a series of figures, the cartouches and epithets of 
the king being appended in pamted columms. The last to the left shows a figure in the 
how attitude “making haw to the king. ...to whom life ia given.” A derelict fragment shows 
the cornice of such a platform with the leg of a large running or kneeling male figure (the 
foot concealed by the parapet) and a row of little apes kneeling ~ in attitude of adoration 
on the cornice. Further to the left one sees a slaughtered ox and then the bases of seven 
columns, and, as the top of the wall shows a long cornice whose left end is supported on 
four remaining papyrus columns, there was probably a colonnade of abont seventeen columns 
both at the top and at the foot of the wall, with Parennefer advancing —down the open 
space between ; for we see a figure at the left edge and behind it a string of the epithets he 
loved to add to his name. 

The adjoining wall (PI. X XVII, P) is also in a sad state of decay. On the left of the upper 
half a figure — of P. can be seen on the left, and, moving from him (perhaps to the colonnade 
just described), are men — carrying gifts and driving cattle in two registers, led by a large 
figure of P.(?) presenting papyrus and a bouquet. A text before him on the extreme right 
reads “ Bringing all kinds of flowers, good and pure, all manner of sweet-smelling herbs... 
daily doubly pure, on the hands of the servant, the royal....favourite and darling of the 
lord of the two lands...." (PI. XXVIIJ,s). In the lower picture the movement is mn the other 
direction. Men carry ~- stands of flowers, Behind a large figure on the right ~-, followed by 
a servant, one reads “....to him who does not give heed(?), [great] of wealth and know- 
ing him who gives Fe to whose heart [Aten] brings delight*” The one extant. pillar 
shows on the west side P. — being presented with cloth by a servant, and on the north side 
(N) there is written over a man = approaching P."....milk and....the specialities of the 
south. ...Cusae adorned with....cold water on it... May he grant the prayer (?) of (7) the 
prince....etc., [P.]" (Pl. XX VIL, 0). Something more (and perhaps different) might be made 
of this. 

The ceiling pattern in the south aisle is formed of concentric circles of colour’. The 
texts here and on the architrave are indecipherable, except for one phrase“. 
which have gone up in the Presence on the altar of, ..." 

Tome 65. A large part of the decoration here may date from the last year of 
Amenophis IIT, and most of it, bemg completely in that style, docs not come within our 
purview. Its sevliien too—the array of relatives, the depiction of burial rites in the outer 
hall, and the general poverty in subject-matter—are Ramesside rather than revolutionary. 
They betray however a spirit of criticism abroad, which was quite independent of the 
religious reform. As some controversy has arisen about the face of Amenophis IV in the 
old style here, I would like to say that in my Judgment not only was it originally drawn 
for that king, but that it has never suffered alteration at any time. So far as one can judge, 
it never was a careful piece of work. The stone was patched here and there with coarse 
plaster, as was many a fault elsewhere in the tomb, and this not skilfully, to all appearance. 
The line of the chin seems to me to have been gone over in modern time by an idle urchin 
and the true line destroyed, I do not believe that the face ever has been, or could be, so 
overlaid as to be made to resemble that of the heretic Akhenaten, The pose of the head 
alone would forbid it, and why should the original not have been cut back, as was required ? 


.. offerings 


t PL XXVIL Cf. £l Amorna, 1, Pl VII; m1, PL XVI; 1, 3, 
2 See Theban Tomb Series, m1, PL XXXVILI (B). 
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If Akhenaten did not like the contrast between the two faces, Ramésé too would have a 
strong preference for one of his own two types. And would not the tomb be closed or 
buried, leaving the contrast, and still more any criticism of it, incomplete? 

The addition in the fourth year, which is wholly in the revolutionary style, alone con- 
cerns us. The sculptured scene of the royal pair leaning from the place of reception in the 
palace is well known’, and as the rest is in faded ink, I am unable to present the complete 
scene, which closely resembles that in the tomb of Ay*. 

I will refer only to a few points of interest. We see here the introduction of the palm- 
column, which was to be such a favourite at El-‘Amarnah both in representation and in fact. 
It would be mteresting to trace the motives for this resurrection of a graceful form, The 
panels on the posts of the “window” here are not often found again. Such heraldic designs, 
based mostly on mythological material, fell into disuse; even the king as sphinx became 
an unfashionable symbol*. 

A point of great mterest is the mention here of Aten as a dweller in the chapel “The 
Aten is discovered” within the temple of Aten. This is probably a part of the temple at 
Karnak for which Parennefer, and others, were busy about this time (p. 138)‘. How fir it 
was completely new and how far Aten played the part of a cuckoo's egg in existing places 
of worship, we cannot yet say. The name 1s a faction ery; “ Eureka!" Aten had long been 
known, but it had been left to Akhenaten to discover his real nature and supreme dignity. 
He was not an invention of the king, but a revelaticn to deeper perception. He was in 
fact old; old as the oldest god, the equal of Shu at least, and soon to become Father Raf 
himself, With a few years acquaintance, he had become an object of love and the possessor 
of personality. Two official language he was still Aten; but in the mouth of Parennefer he 
becomes at once “ the Aten,” almost “owr Aten”; for there is a sense of nearness about the 
article, and Ree too benefits by the mood of the speaker and becomes Pa-Ret (PL X XV), 
the Phré¢ of after days. 

It now remains to point out what may be learnt from the facts thus barely, and perhaps 
tediously, set forth. 

The astonishing aspect of the movement ts the speed with which novelties were adopted, 
not so much in the formalation of the new erced, in which some measure of hesitation and 
tendency to compromise ia manifest, but in matters which have not the least connection with 
religious thought, The definite rejection of the supreme authority of Amin and the attack 
on the great economical organisation which had grown round his cult, seem to have taken 
the enemy by surprise and been a complete success. The bewildering shock brought every- 
thing tumbling, The perception that the granite colossus had a base of common clay 
rendered the idlest dream feasible and gave room for every doubt. Men gaped to realise 
how small had been their faith, and how weak a sanction there was for things they had 


| Vinuiens Srvant, Egypt after the War, PL XV; vow Bisatwo, Deabmaler der Kunst Amenophis IV, 
Pia V, VL Fors parallel scene, uninjured and perhaps a copy, see Putas, Monuments, x1, 4. 

* ff Amarna, vi, Pla. AAIK, KX. 

* That in Prost, Vonwments, Pl. X, 2, dates from the early years. 

The sanctuary of Gematen in the temple of Aten at Karnak is mentioned in a scene from it of the 
fifth yenr, showing two daughters and the early names (Prisax, Monwmenta, x1, 4}. The new foi of 
drawing is not used in this temple scene, though another block from the same source is (ibid, x1, 4). This 
is almost a replica of that in Tomb 65 and must come from the exterior as at Medinet Haba hermes 


Sets Reo Xt, 58). Thus there were still scruples about using the new mode at at this 
TA. 
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done unquestionably from childhood. Not but that custom, like a 
npright as the ground slipped from under them, and the old ways were trodden in nine 
eases out of ten. But who dared new thoughts and unprecedented acts was now the loyalist 
and had reward, and this was in itself an intoxicant. Amim the turgeseent may have 
challenged the position of the king and the bureaucracy, and the theological ground was 
prepared, we know, for » protest against his pretensions to solar headship. But whence 
came the simultaneous movement towards novelties of all kinds, from the shapes of tombs 
to the shapes of heads, in freedom of ornamentation and in freedom of women, in tricks of 
custom, new forms of courtesy, and changes in gramumur ? Evidently a spirit was stirring, 
and the signs of it in these Theban tombe of the very first years of the reign are all one way, 
pointing stra ght towards the goal that was reached ten years later, or anticipating it by 
audden leap. 

The change of tomb plan that is evident at El-‘Amarnah had already begun in the last 
reign (Tombs 48, 55). ‘Tomb 192 seems also to have been planned for it, and, if Tomb 158 
is too small, both of them show the new feature of a recessed entrance and a re-nrrangement 
of scenes to meet the new dominance of the king. This recess and Parennefer's sculptured 
veade did not persist; but the readiness for novelty and transformation is all the more 
striking. 

A change in art-forms ts still less closely connected with changes im thought or politics. 
In my contemporaneous article in the Budletin of the Metropolitan Museum I have indicated 
some of the steps by which the change in the rendering of the human figure may have 
been reached. In what we have of Tomb 192 there is little or none of this, indeed scant 
place for it, The outline and execution is in kind and quality that of Tomb 57. In 
Tomb 188 we have slight adumbrations m the rounded and bending forms and the pre- 
valence of shaven heads. As the royal figures there have been totally obliterated, we cannot 
say what type they assumed. They were probably perfectly normal, and [ suppose Nefertiti 
will have closely resembled the Ty of Tomb 192". But with Tomb 55 we leap, one or two 
years later, into the fall art of Kl-"Amarnah. What is mysterious can only be explained by 
mystery, and the only miracles allowed to the historian are those of human personality and 
national character. That a Theban artist was capable of the change was, I think, evident; 
that he made it in that axawe mirafilis, the fourth year of Akhenaten, can only have been 
due to the king's despotic initiative. The appendix to Tomb 55 cannot be later than the 
end of the fifth yenr because the names * Amenophis” and “ Nefertiti” are by then things 
of the past. But it must have taken place before the resolve to remove the capital to 
EL‘Amarnah was made, since this picture is not a parting shot at the defeated party, but a 
yreat project for the completion of the tomb, By the middle of the fourth year it wns 
decreed that “the tombs of the officers shall be made in the mountain of Akhetaten”; the 
addition, then, must have been made before this date. For 1t is impossible to think of it as 
a deliberate archaism, the now hated name of Amenophis being disinterred to harmonize 
with the date of a disused tomb’. 


To might take the picture of the king on the Louvre block (Pamsn, Monwmenta, x, 1) oa typical of 
the presentation of this period, were it not that it seems to be a sample of lifeless temple-work, sich ruse 
tight be of any period down to the last dynasty. 

2 Probably work waa already going on feverishly at El-‘Amarnah in the third year, I see no reason, by 
the way, for dating the wine jars of the first three years of the reign found there to anyone but Akhenaten 
(Griffith in Perum, Tel! ef Amarna, 32). The great delivery of oil of the second year would be hada 45 
meet the needs of the body of workmen suddenly sent to an uncultivated district; by the end of another 
year local supplies may have been utilised. | 
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Now the radiant sun was an invention two years old; the fashion of the royal faces and 
figures would be subject to the whims of the king; t the cringing officials may reflect the 
super-sanctity which the king found it necessary to claim for his person, But the design of 
the “ palace window " is really amazing. Here is an elaborate design, almost totally novel, 
extraordinarily artificial and sophisticated, quickly invented to meet a new situation (the 
incoming rays’), and yet as detailed and certain of itself as an architect's projection. It must, 
I think, be a distorted reflection of the throne chamber at Malkatah, showing a canopied 
throne with single roof, supported on posts’, with a screen wall in front, and the whole set 
in a hall of four palm columns. So fir doom being borrowed from El--Amarnah, I believe 
that it was so admired (as being far from any reality) that it was used as a model there, 
and was but little altered to suit the new conditions’, 

Technique in art is in even greater degree a thing apart, and when we are confronted 
by the alteration in this respect which is one of the marked features at El-'Amarnah, we 
must admit some force in Egypt at this time besides, and perhaps behind, the personality 
of the young king. Any dragging in of a conjectural provincial school of art 1s however 
discountenanced by the evidence I have adduced. The refinement and Juxury of the time 
of Amenophis IIT naturally gave rise to a demand by patrons and artists alike for sculptured, 
rather than painted, tombs. Hence the fine work in Tombs 48, 55, 57, though the wielders 
of the brush made a spirited defence in Tomb 224 and the south wall of Tomb 55, But 
when natural stone failed, as in the greater part of Tomb 188, what was the artist to do*? 
We see that his courage and resources did not accept defeat, He set to work experimenting 
in three several ways. In the first place he tried incised work (p. 140), which, up till now, 
had been confined to exteriors. By working in this mode while the plaster was still wet, 
the task was easy, as the ground was already given and the line soft. Moreover as all 
incised work becomes relief en creur as soon as the surfaces are at all extended, since it 1s 
even easier than purely sunk figures and vastly more remunerative in effects, this was in 
reality the beginning of the entployment of that method of decoration which was invariably 
used at El-‘Amarnah and preponderatingly in later times. The difficulty in the case of large 
surfaces would be that the plaster dried too rapidly; henee the artist of the tomb of Penthu 
at El-'Amarnah experimented further and cut out a matrix for each figure, which he filled 
with soft plaster for final moulding. This was tedious and not technically perfect, but with 
patience might have been a great success. 

The second style which the artist of Tomb 188 adopted was high rehef in plaster 
(Plate XXIV, 2), treating it as if it were stone, The surface seems to have been cut down 
when it was dry, and the figures left in relief worked over with wet plaster to soften the 
harsh and crumbling lines of the knife, and to build them higher, This method was a great, 
failure in the case of the hieroglyphs, and only partially succeeded because all the figures 
treated thus were very large. Fine work was impossible, as the plaster used was of the very 

1 Some enemy seems to have cut through all the raye in Tomb 65 to neutralize their benovolent 
intentions towards the royal pair. 

? For posts see the baldachins in Tombs 45, 226. 

’ The nearest resemblance to the “window " of Tomb 54 will be found in a tomb of the twelfth year or 
later (2? Amurna, um, PL XXXIV). The subject is so interesting that I shall hope to treat of it separately 


before long. 
4 The addition to Tomb 55 shows that the TE} wha glad to wae pure relief when, on rare occasiona, 


the quality of the stone permitted tt. 
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The third style was an attempt to imitate in plastered tombs those low reliefs which 
are the triumph of Egyptian art by moulding the plaster while soft, Lam unable to say 
quite definitely how it was done. There are lines which cut down into the stone through 
the thin coat of plaster, Hence the outlines seem to have been traced with a knife in order 
to remove the field around them, and the figures were then worked with a blunt tool on 
this basis. The results are very pleasing, but do not suit dimly lighted chambers; for the 
plaster being, at times at least, over-soft, the outlines swam a good deal and, though this 
aoftness and indefiniteness are pleasant features, they are apt to result in very confused lines 
in invelyed groups, and in any case need a raking light to display them. The artist was 
quickly discouraged; but the difficulties ought to have been surmountable to greater pre- 
caution and intelligence; though of course the higher the relief and the sharper the line, 
the more open they would have been to injury in this soft material, 

The flat painting in the tomb does not seem to have had much merit, though it ts hard 
to judge now. Here too the artist experimented by sinking the salient features of the design. 
I think this would have succeeded least of all, and I know of no revival of it, What 1s 
interesting is to see that the peculiar technique which gives so much individuality to the 
sepulchral art of El-Amarnah was a Theban invention of the second or third year of the 
reign, and the result of experimental attempts to overcome the ever-present difficulty 
created by the vile materials used by the demiurge in the manufacture of the Egyptian 
mountains. The courage, the ingenuity, the inventiveness, were all Theban, 

Finally, what is the evidence of these tombs on the development of Akhenaten's heresy ? 
The vizier Ramésé in the first year is frankly at the old standpoint, saluting Amen-Rét-Tum- 
Harakhti, “to whom the gods come with obeisance,” as he leaves his tomb, and the gods of 
Dat as he re-enters. Tomb 192 shows little more than an emphasis on solar worship (lintel). 
The formal title of Ret-Harakhti does not occur, nor Aten as god', The change therefore 
comes swiftly with the second or third year when in the entrance to Tomb 188 Harakhti 
has acquired his formal epithet and is worshipped along with the royal spirit. There seems 
even to be a development within the tomb, where the radiant sun appears? and the 
definition of Ret-Harakhti is enclosed within cartouches as the didactic designation of Aten. 

The picture of the radiant sun is a substitute for the sun-dise, the bird-goddesses of 
Egypt, etc., which in the old designs were seen holding out symbols of life, ete., to the king. 
But the simple device ended by conferring on the new god the enormous enhancement of a 
bodily form, and that too one which was no longer merely pictorial (since no intelligent man 
ean really have believed in the bi-partite forms of Harakhti, Amen-Ré, and Anubis), but 
one really existent, while the semi-spiritual, semi-real, aspect of a god dwelling in heaven 
yet daily sensible to eye and frame on earth, was now hardened mto a more concrete form 
by these unnumbered and caressing hands, which gave a needed human touch to this true 
king of earth and sky, the daily dispenser of life and happiness. As the vague place of Rat 
of Heliopolis had been filled by the more familiar Ret-Harakhti of Edfu, so he in turn had, 
by a subtle shifting of emphasis (Re¢-Harakhti =Shn = Aten), to give way to a new deity, 
first of Thebes, then of Akhetaten, to whom the king knew how to impart within a few 
months real personality, though only his few real adherents appreciated it. Amiin was 
thoroughly deposed. With Osiris there was more difficulty, since he was enthroned in the 


' | cannot be sure of the exiatonce of the radiant aun there. 
? ‘The fagade may have been decorated last of all, 
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hearts of the people, the other mainly in the ceremonial of church and state. If it was 
hoped that Aten would overshadow Osiris as king of the underworld, great caution was 
needed and was exercised. In Tomb 192 Osiris plays a very important rile, In Tomb 188 
he still has a place with Anubis on the door to the funeral chamber; Parennefer is even 
addressed as “ Osiris P.” and though the absence of funeral scenes may only mean that they 
were reserved for the inner room, the blank walls already reflect the later habit. The 
failure of Atenism to present any vivid and detailed hopes for the future life in consonance 
with its theology led to the neglect of this important side of tomb decoration, and may have 
been a main cause of its final failure. As a personal and political god Aten had a certain 
success; as a cosmogonic god (in the final form of his name “ father of Réet")' and as the 
urbiter of human fate he distinctly failed. 

The title “monotheism” has been freely, and with a certain unetion, bestowed on 
Akhenaten's faith. The deletion of the name of Amiin only displays a political and par- 
ticular antagonism; that of the word “gods,” however, is on a different plane, and docs 
indicate a theoretical monotheism. But that exists also in many very imperfect religions. 
The preservation of the “ Amen" when it occurs in Akhenaten’s baptismal name shows how 
opportunist the king was, The retention on tomb walls of the names of Osiris, Isis, Anubis, 
Hathor, Geb, Thoth, Ptah, Nu, Nut, and a whole motley crowd of semi-divine personifications, 
proves how reticent and diplomatic Atenism was in its application of the central point of 
its creed, and how little in advance of previous solar theology in this reapect*, In practice 
it proved little more than a beantifully expressed and humanized henotheism, and this 
entirely accords with all we know of burial practices under the creed. If the abstract will 
could have been taken for the deed, we should have no doubt have been able to deliver a 
very different judgment ; but it is exactly in the conviction of the supreme importance of the 
unity of the godhead in the government of the universe, seen and unseen, that the value 
of monotheism lies. The dismissal of the other gods from practical politics and local worship, 
and the advance of Atenism towards a universal religion were enormous gains. But, though 
such a compromising faith was the only possible and immediately effective state-religion, 
and though Akhenaten risked much in carrying his ideals as far as he did, he did not 
furnish either an ethical or a monotheistic system, Had it been so, it could only have been 
a success as a personal creed, the impossible religion which is the only gospel. The cult 
of the Aten, as it actually was, does not justify exaggerated deseriptions of its ideal content 
aml motive power", 

I have passed without further notice the erasure of a single group “Hor-Aten and 
the....of Hor-Aten” on the east wall-thickness of Tomb 188. The first impression ts 
that it originally read “son” and that it was erased by the reactionaries, since this claim 
of the king, though innocent enough by the side of “son of Re,” was properly suspect as 
being novel and in the line of the heretical substitution of Ret-Harakhti for Ret himself. 
But when one compares the inscription in Lepsivs, Denkméler, 11, 1101, and notes that 
the erasure, unlike others, has been made good with plaster, it becomes almost certain that 


| Surne, Beitrdge, 118. Prer, The City of Abhenaten, 1, 147, translates “Ret the father,” which seems 
te me much preferable. 

* Parennefer is still “ superintendent of the priests of all the god” (Pl. XXVIT, m). 

1 These reach turgidity in Waraatt, Life and Times of AbAnaton. 1 may perhaps draw attention to 
recent applications of science and sanity to the subject in Sxrmu, Beitrage sur Ceschichte Amenophia 1V 
ani ScoAren, Jie Heligion und Awnef con El Amarne, 
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what stood there was “ the chief priest of (Hor-Aten),” and that the erasure is at the Instance 
of Akhenaten himself who, as soon as he perceived that the worship of Rét-Harakhti- 
Aten was not to be the goal of his search foro supreme and uncompromised solar deity, 
abandoned a tithe which he had assumed in order to make clangorous demonstration of the 
changed religion of the reigning house. The first high-priest of the new god, or of the old 
god in his newly revealed dignities, should be the king himself. Having well launched his 
gal on the parabolic ascent in which the nebulous divinity rapidly became a clear star of 
the first magnitude (to become stellar dust agam as soon), he relinquished the Rin guier' of office, 
probably when his sed festival was celebrated in the newly finished temple at Karnal 
his third or fourth year’, 

The reading “son of Harakhti" is still possible, and there is no doubt that the king 
insisted on a very strict acknowledgment of the semi-divine position given him by his 
special relation te Aten, a position which, apparently by her relation to him, was extended 
to the queen, who shared the attention of the rays of Aten and the prayers of their subjects, 
tempered though this hich claim was by their exuberant acknowledgment of their humanity 
and by their apparent affability towards their people. What exactly this sonship meant 
was never defined. As the one to whom the revelation of the troe form of the god was 
made, Akhenaten took a prophetic position, The address “ fair child of the Aten” was one 
he evidently liked, but which no theological significance, any more than a later poetical 
expression, “formed out of the rays of the Aten.” The insistence on his god-like rank was 
dictated, no doubt, by diplomacy rather than any theories of his relation to the god-head, 
and henee it is stronger in the early years when, in Tomb 188, we see him ranking just 
after the sun-god*. 


1 | think it extremely likely that in the stela ot Silsilah, quoted above, the expunged name is that of 
our Parennefer, “superintendent of all the works of the king in the temple of Aten,” whose name is 
vinitlasty erasad i in his tombs at Thebes and El-'Amarnah. This stela must date to the very opening of the 
reign. Indeed [ believe the plurase “first occasion of the king” to refor, if not to the regnal year, then 
to the first official act of the king, So near to the sccession is it that the stela is almost a proclamation uf 
the titulary ; “ May the king... live, and may Amen-Ree, lord of heaven, live for ever! First occasion of 
the king (being named /). A commission of [ Parennefer] to (quarry stone for an obelisk for Ret-Harakhti- 
Aten in Karnak)” The formal recognition of Amon by the king probably did not last more than a year or 
a at most. Harakhti is already here given his relation to Aten and the king's first efforts are to honour 
him, net Amin. Akhensten's Golden Horus name here “Great of kingship in Karnak” was changed by 
the sixth year to “in Akhetaten.” Hiarakhti seems to have a seat at Thebes in the time of Tomb 188, 
Probably his temple for which the obelisks were destined is also “the house of Aten" mentioned there, 
The temple and its sanctuary were in wee by the beginning of the fourth year (Tomb 55), This is quick 
work; and we may suspect that the movement waa in train and Akhenaten high priest of Harakhti before 
Nelanitetro“s death. 

It is just possible that in the Gayer-Anderson block (./. &.4., ¥, 62) we should read “Neferkhepruret- 
Watnrt*, high priest of [Hor-Aten}® (as title of the king offering ointment to Aten in the left-hand Biri 
porhaps), instead of seeing in the king's body-servant an “Tol Ant (1), chief prieet of the king,” The phrasing 
would be exactly.as in the citation from Tomb 188, If so, the king only transferred his priestly service from 
Ret-Harakhti-Aten to Aten pure and simple. 

? No care is taken to make the rays extend over the children or te curess them, stil] less over common 
2 A parallel boldness of association is shown in formal superscriptions at El-‘Amarnah, where “the two 
fathers” (the god and the king) are given their titularies in this order (AY Amarnaa, 1, PL XL; n, PLY; 
m, Ple. XXII, XXVIL; vi, PL XAXXMIL). I did not at that time appreciate the exact meaning of the double 
determinative to “ father” (foc. cit., 1, 15), This equation of the universal fatherhood of the god with the 
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The worship of his father by the king in Tomb 192 (as at Soleb), and the title “image 
of the sun-god'" which he assumes there, show that he renounced none of the claims of an 
Egyptian king to divinity, though his early abandonment: of the title “ bodily son of Ret?” 
in favour of the epithet “the son of Ret who lives on truth” proves that he did not deseend 
to a vulgar interpretation of his relatjon to the Highest. His monotheistic tendency did 
not prevent him from using the term “good god” (applied also to the Aten) even more 
often than other kings. One can imagine that the loss of the banished gods had to be made 
good. The designer of tomb decorations missed his three or four gods to whom prayers 
might be made on the jambs, and, if the king and the queen follow Aten there, it was a 
tactful accommodation, and after all involved them in no greater presumption than the 
saints of the Christian church. 

The selection by the people of Akhenaten’s sub-name Wafnré, “confidant of Ree," as a 
familiar form of address (already in use in Tomb 1585) reflects both the king's own self- 
appreciation and the popular recognition of his claim to be the founder of the new faith®, 
When used thus outside a cartouche it was rarely the subject of hostile attack; perhaps 
the reactionaries were also diplomatic in their turn (for it was not every king who achieved 
the popularity of a short name), or, it may be, only negligent, 

The exact attitude taken to the person of Akhenaten by the victors in the religions 
struggle does not seem to have been defined. His heresy did not nullify his divine right to 
the throne, since the claim of his daughters was acknowledged. Having no cult, his figure 
may be missing from the tombs of officials, but that does not=prove that he was excluded 
from the line of kings. Rather, like Set or Satan, he was a divine miscreant, though in a 
amall way. He scarcely had the dignity of a heretic. His theology was ignored after his 
death, not refuted, His gods, Ré¢-Harakhti, Ref, and even Aten, do not seem to have lost 
any repute in consequence of the use to which he had put them. Amin recovers and 
strengthens his position; that is all. Akhenaten’s religion fell too nearly within the frame 
of Egyptian thought and sympathy to be proscribed. Tt was in undermining the unity of 
Egypt, the magnificence of her temple service, and her imperial prestige, that he most 
offended, and ioe this his age became to futura generations “the days of the Adversary in 
Akhetaten,” 





relation of the king to his subjects sounds, no doubt, more presumptuous than it is, but it sufficiently 
accounts for the curved back-bones of the inhabitants of the capital. Akhenaten might equally well have 
need the phrase “the two kings”; for Aten was the heavenly king. 

| See Barasven's remarks in his Monuments of Sudanese Nubia, 88. 

? Only on the very early stela at Zernik (Legeatn, Annales du Service, 11, 259), 

* This is weakened if we accept Sethe's translation, as perhaps we should, “ Rae is (or “was ") the only 

one.” The name in that case would be popular as forming a battle-cry of the schiem, like that of Ialam. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 


By Proressor Sir FLINDERS PETRIE 


Iy an article under the above title Professor Peet has raised an mteresting discussion 
as to the nature of archaeological evidence (Journal, vitt, 5-12), and as he has selected all 
his examples from my own work, I presume that he wishes me to continue the subject. 
This is not the first such enquiry, as long ago I discussed archaeological evidence in a 
chapter of Methods and Aims, dealing with the early Greek relation to Egypt, now gene- 
rally accepted. 

Tt seems to be expected that all archaeological evidence should be precise, and that 
“mere nebulous possibilities and probabilities " are a special reproach to the subject. This 
condition, however, is much like that of various other scientific enquiries. The many 
different kinds of evidence about the distances of the stars (except the nearest) are mere 
possibilities and probabilities. Each of the various arguments about them would be very 
uncertain if it stood alone; its method is disputed, its results are vague. It is only by the 
resemblance of the results from different processes that a presumptive validity has been 
reached, though still disputed. The conditions of measuring out into space are much like 
those of measuring back into time; it is only by a conformity of different lines of evidence 
that we can do anything at present. All history 1s an observational science, dealing with 
the few materials that chance to be available, like palacontology; it can never be studied 
ag an experimental science, such as chemistry, where a fact can be repeated as often as we 
like to verify it. 

There is another consideration. No view of a subject is invalidated by objecting to the 
amount of its support, but only by showing that some other view is better supported. 
There are many scientific views which have serious weakness, and would not be tolerated 
if there were any more certain position; but mdecisive as a result may be, it holds the 
field until there is something better. It is construction and not destruction that leads men. 

Among general principles it may be observed that one civilisation overcomes another 
when it is stronger as a whole, or in some particular part, Therefore types tend to travel 
from people at a higher to a lower stage, and not in the opposite direction, 

We must always carefully distinguish between forms which are purely utilitarian, and 
those which involve some artistic feeling or decoration. Necessity of use may lead to 
re-inventing the same form for a purpose; but anything which is irrespective of the utility 
is not likely to be twice originated, and therefore indicates copying. 

It does not invalidate « conclusion to say that ib would fail if the facts were different. 
Though we may rightly say that there is a certain chance of a fact being different, and 
therefore only a certain probability in the result, yet that result must stand as the most 
probable, unless a different basis appears. 

Ancient. statements, whether contemporary or subsequent to the events, hold the field 
until they shall have been fully balanced against any opposing facta, and shown to be 
outweighed by stronger evidence. | 
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As Professor Peet wisely desires to get some agreed canons of archaeological criticism, 
these points are suggested first of all, in order to see if there is a common basis of under- 
standing. 


Now with regard to the objections raised by Professor Peet. First, by the way, it 1s 
remarked that Iam “an upholder of very high dates,” This seems to presuppose a matter 
of opinion; but I uphold no particular dates, 1 merely remain in accord with the Egyptians’ 
own beliefs in their history; and I only remain 50 until anyone will give a greater weight 
of evidence for some departure from the history of the Egyptians, who were in possession 
of vastly more written material than we have recovered. 

Next he objects to looking at the proportion of graves found of different ages. The 
ground which I quoted was sufficient to include all the cemeteries of a large district; it 
contained graves of all periods from the early prehistoric to the XVIU1th Dynasty and 
the Roman age; it was completely searched, and had been less damaged in modern times 
than usual. It was, in short, as fair a sample of the country as could be found. It is 
objected that the density of population might have varied, but that would certainly mean 
a smaller prehistoric population, when the land was not regularly irrigated ; henee any 
difference of density would imply a longer prehistoric age than in proportion to the whole, 
There were 1200 prehistoric and 850 historic graves recorded; let us grant that 500 graves 
might be added to the latter, that would not “destroy the argument” as Professor Peet 
says, but merely about equalise the historic and prehistoric, Then to be on the safe side 
let us grant that 5000 (or 3000) years of historic time with good irrigation would leave 
the same number of graves as 2000 years of prehistoric time with feebler agriculture. 
Every reasonable deduction may be made, and yet the case stands, It is useless to ask 
“are we to believe that in 12,000 years [rather 8000] only 2050 people died” in that 
district. We might as well try to reduce the whole Arab period to one generation because 
we cannot find more than ten million Arab graves. It is the proportion in different anctent 
periods, and not absolute number, that must be considered. 

Regarding the beginning of Nile deposits. Professor Peet may prefer to assume that 
the land remained uncultivated although it was peopled. Itseems unlikely, The geological 
changes to which I referred were those during the whole human period, and not * equated 
with” 20,000 years, 

The division of civilisation in periods is plain, to anyone, who looks for tt; and the two 
civilisations of the prehistoric are clearly separated by dozens of differences. Strong words 
are no argument against these facts, which I need not labour here. ee 

As to the flints of Solutrean type Professor Peet appeals to a certam prehistoric settle- 
ment as evidence, stating that the flints found there (Cemeteries of Abydos, 01, PI. Ht) are 
like those which T had accepted as Solutrean, The most typical forms are not in this 
settlement, no laurel leaf (71), no vesica form (74, 180), no skewed-over point (94, Ancient 
Eqypt, 1915, 75). I should certainly nob recognise that settlement as Solutrean. Moreover 
there is no trace of proof that a thin layer of settlement did not chance to be occupied at 
different periods, 

The question of the Magdalenian resemblances depend on a type of flint work (as 183) 
certainly not “found in practically every neolithic or late palaeolithie deposit known.” T 
have discussed it with many authorities, and all agree in its Magdalenian character, The 
Danish comparison may be set aside, as not touching the Magdalenian question. The 
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harpoon may no doubt be found in some other countries far away; but as accompanying 
flints of peculiarly Magdalenian type tt has a distinct value aa a parallel with Europe. 

In the great mound of Susa we know the rate of deposit for many thousands of years. 
The evidence of the much deeper strata cannot be set aside on the supposition of « far 
quicker rate of accumulation. It rests with those who think otherwise to give solid reason 
for such difference. The proposition that the Elamite civilisation was a stage in advance 
of Egypt is enforced by the work of the ivory carving of Gebel el~Arak (see Ancient Egypt, 
1917, 26), 

The similarity of flint types is referred te os fallacious evidence of equal age. This 
ignores the distinction between forms of mere utility, and those of artistic peculiarity. 

Now it will be seen that though any one line of evidence may be not conclusive, like 
the evidences of star distances, yet the fact that they browdly agree in a period gives them 
far more validity than any single one if it were isolated. It remains to be shewn, by those 
who may object, that there are stronger reasons for a later date. 


Now as this discussion of archaeological evidence has bean solely on the matters of 
early dating, I would take note of some other examples of the treatment of evidence given 
for late dating. 

There have been some articles in this Journal about the dating of Mena, and as 
evidence of connection of date with Mesopotamia we read’: “One vase and only one is 
almost an exact replica of the Naram-sin vase, and it belongs to the Thinite period! The 
vase in question is Mahasnah no. 18,711 [= Garstang, Mahagna, xxxvi, 29]. The maternal, 
shape and sive are all the same. The alabaster vase Abydos no, 14,445 [= De Morgan, 
Tombeau Royal, no, 823] is very similar in shape but larger. This is an additional con- 
firmation of great archacological weight." The Naram-sin vase can be seen in Ancient 
Equypt, 1921, 103; and I have added references [ J] above, There is no archaeological 
resemblance between these three vases, each belongs to a ditferent family; that called 
Thinite is a collar-vase typical of the Vith Dynasty; the Abydos vase is a large jar of the 
regular Ist Dynasty form; the Naram-sin vase is of the X—XIth Dynasty form. Yet this 
similarity (7) is “of great archaeological weight,” 

By a great authority" we are assured that “The 118 kings enumerated in this confused 
gre [XTN-X1Vth Dynasties] by the Turin papyrus may have ruled no more than 150 years; 
100 years is ample for the Hyksos, of which 50 years may be contemporary with the 
native dynasts.” “200 years is ample for the whole period tnecluding the Hyksas” [Ve. 
XU1th to XVUth Dynasties]. 

Now let us look at a definite part of this period, the first 33 kings of the XIIIth > 
Dynasty. Of 13 of these the dates have chanced to survive in the Turin papyrus, and one 
or two elsewhere, amounting to 94 years. This not being a selection of important kings, 
but surviving by hazard in the record, we must allow that 7°3 years was the average reign 
over that period. The whole 33 kings would have then occupied 240 years. There is no 
trace of any of them being contemporary; on the contrary there was an important line 
contemporary with these in the south, which is entirely ignored in the Turin papyrus 
because they were contemporary. Of these 33 kings, 1] have left large monuments, and of 
18 of them we can handle their various objects. The historic evidence then seems plain 
that 33 kings occupied about 240 years; and yet we are repeatedly assured that 200 years 
are “ample " for them and for 85 more kings (who certainly did not overlap them), and all 

t Journal, vi, 285. 3 BReasTen, Ancrent Hecores, 1, 35. 
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the Hyksos. How can this contradiction have arisen ? The above writer states “ Meyer's: 
invaluable treatise furnishes a compendium of the whole obscure and difficult field.” 
Another admirer follows, “It is unnecessary to point out that the adherents of an older 
date have been unable to answer Meyer's argument.” What then is Meyers argument! 
He sets ont at length the various versions of the summaries of ancient authors. He never 
attempts to show how the kings and reigns are to be packed together into 200 years, His 
only argument is that an earlier date “ Kine Absurditat ist, die fiir wissenschaftliche Dis- 
cussion nicht in Betracht kommt.” When personally appealed to for some reason, the only 
reply was “I cannot believe the period was so long.” This contempt for facts is faithfully 
repeated by his follower, who says that the proposal of a longer period “is hardly worthy 
of a serious answer,” 

A French writer has lately dealt with this period at great length, and I have noticed 
his work elsewhere (Ancient Zgypt, 1920, 22-27), As he has been admiringly referred to 
as clarifying the processes involved in the swelling of the length of the Hyksos period, I 
would here note that his main argument for the XIIIth Dynasty being contemporary with 
the Hyksos is that in both periods there is a type of scarab, which, however, extended 
from the XIith to the XVIIIth Dynasty. In dealing with the Turm papyrus he entirely 
omits all the lengths of reigns there recorded for this period. His theory of numerical 
relations between the lengths of dynasties, if applied elsewhere, would prove more success- 
fully that the XXUInd and XXVUlth Dynasties were fictitious. A theory which will not 
work in known periods cannot be applied to explain the unknown. We need hardly say 
that he cannot in the least explain the period of 240 years for half of the XIlIth Dynasty, 
nor even the 94 years enumerated for 13 kings. He omits all the years recorded. How 
about his admirers ? 

This sort of treatment of historic material is not limited to the earlier ages. Some 
years ago it was customary to only allow a brief reign to Amenophis IT, as his only date 
was of his second year, and the usual abuse was laid on Manetho for stating 26 years. 
Then a jar turned up with the king’s name and a date of 26 years upon it, That date was 
at once assigned to some other reign, ie. the jar was supposed to have been kept for at 
least 26 years between writing the name and the date. It was then pomted out that the 
yenealogy necessitated a longish reign; the reply was “It is indeed a powerful argument 
for a long reign, but there seem to be ways of escape.” Why escape from the obvious 
meaning of facta? Is it only to spite Manetho? 

A little attention given to the late Greek versions of the Ptolemaic history (summarized 
in Ancient Egypt, 1921, 44) would make writers acquainted with the fact that the i- 
tion of the text of Manetho's copyists is that of all copyists of the period, and no more 
reflects on the early history than it reflects on the Ptolemaic history, However much the 
details have been corrupted, the totals scarcely suffer materially, 

I have not attempted here to state the support of the Egyptian history as recorded by 
the Egyptians; that is a far larger subject, on which I have pot down some details in 
Historical Studies, u. That case is far too wide for a journal. But-as it is desired to reach 
some agreed bases for the discussion of history, it is well to see how it is handled all round. 
I fear that a general agreement about principles is yet distant. 

I have tried to state nothing that is not already well known; but if there is any ques- 
tion to be raised about the sources of statements here, I hope an enquiry will be made 
privately without encumbering this Journal with printing question and answer. Let us 
come to an agreed ground of fact before troubling readers with conclusions. 
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THE MEROITIC KINGDOM OF ETHIOPIA 
ADDITIONAL NOTE 
By G, A. REISNER 


THs outline of the chronology of Meroe! was prepared during the summer of 1922 on the 
basis of the material available at that time. Since then I have spent another winter at 
Begarawiyah, have obtained new material, and re-examined a good deal of the old. No 
radical changes have become necessary, but a number of details have been straightened out. 
The following more important corrections should be noted: 

On p. 72, 
122 Read Hpr-k?-r. 
L 24 Read Hr nbty 4mm ete. 
On p. T5, 
No. 35. The name is probably (Nagyrinsan (1)-mery-Iss). Nahirga is the queen. 
No. 37. Read the name (Shanakzelkhte), 
On p. 76, 

No. 48. Read (Akhyeshékhe). 

No. 52, Read Artaiyesbékhe. j 

No. 53. Read Tegérizemani = Kheperkere€ IV, This is now clear from a new altar found 
on the floor of the chapel. There is probably some confusion in Lepsins’ 
record of the provenance of the two altars which he reports to have found 
in this chapel and in the next to the north. 

No. 54. Read the name (Tamegérze-amant), King Tegérzemani appears to be the son 
and Tamegérze-amani the grandson of the Queen Arqtanamkas (tezekhels- 
tezekheléui =“ born of one born of,” we. “grandson” or “ grand-daughter”), 

No. 55. Read the name (Tahtizemant). 

No, 62, Read the name Manitargize, quite certainly. 

On p. 77, 
Paragraph (4) is to be struck out in consequence of the certain reading of the name 
Manitargize of the altar. 
There are also some minor changes in the order of the pyramids from No. 52 to No. 68 on 
p. 76, N LV is certainly an early Pre-meroitic tomb and is to be deleted. Pyr, XXIX, 
No, 55, follows immediately after Pyr. XXVIII, No. 53, and in consequence Pyr. XLI, No. 54, 
probably follows Pyr. XL, No. 51. 


It may be odiled that the Western Cemetery at Begarawiyah was completely excavated 
in 1922—1925, the season just ended, No tomb of a king or of a reigning queen was found 
in the cemetery. The conclusion that it was the cemetery of the royal family after the 
founding of the Northern Cemetery is quite correct; but the western knoll of the cemetery, 

} See above, pp. 34—77. 
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which appeared from the surface to contain only a few scattered tombs, was found on 
excavation to have about 500 graves hidden under the surface debris. These graves pre- 
sented the same types of tombs as the graves in the Southern Cemetery and in particular 
those on the hill. In the graves were found : 


(1) A gold seal-ring with the name “ 'Tirhaqa-beloved-of Amin,” : 

(2) A faience plaque with the names “Kashta” and “Amenindis.” 

(3) Asearab with the name “King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nefer-ree" which I take 
to be for Nefer-ke-ré® = Shabaka. 

(4) A searab with the name “Ded-ke-ré¢” = Shabataka. 

(5) A large nomber of scarabs with the name “Men-kheper-ré€” most of which are un- 
doubtedly of the time of Shabataka, 

(6) A scarab with the name “ great king's wife A’aqy,” who is of course the same as the 

“great king's wife A’agata” of Pyr. XXX VIII at Nori of the time of Aspalta or 
Amtalqga. 

(7) About 300 scarabs of which a few were pattern scarabs of the Kerma types of the 
Middle Kingdom, one of Sebekhotpe, one of Amenhotpe- heq-Weset, one of 
Nebmatetre®, one of Menpehtyrét, and one of Menkanhor. It is certain that 
these earlier searabs are not of local manufacture but were probably found at 
older sites in the Sudan. ‘The Menkauhor searab is, of course, not of Dyn. V. 





From these new discoveries, the fact is clear that the Western Cemetery was begun about 
the same time as the Southern Cemetery. The duplication of the burial places at the 
beginning of the Ethiopian occupation of Meroe seems to me to point to the division in the 
royal family of which traces were already visible in the succession of the Egyptian 
KRXVth Dyn.—Piankhy and Tirhaga on one side, Shabaka, Shabataka, and Tanutaman on 
the other, When the area of the Southern Cemetery was filled the Western Cemetery 
became the sole family cemetery at Meroe. 

One of the most interesting facts about the new cemetery is that it confirms fully the 
rule of primary sites laid down in the main article and elsewhere. As soon as we realized 
that the Western Cemetery was continuing as we worked up the gentle slope westwards, we 
immediately concluded that the earliest tombs would be on the top of the low knoll, and 
such proved to be the case, The cemetery beginning on the very summit of the knoll had 
grown eastwards down the gentle slope to a secondary knoll about two hundred metres to 
the east, and then southwards, The southern slope of the secondary knoll became the 
favourite area and was filled by the interspersion of later pyramids during the building of 
which many of the older pyramids were destroyed. The chronological series of foundation 
deposits was also confirmed by the deposits found im a few of the earlier pyramids and by 
the gold rings of the pyramids of the middle period. In general, the “finds” in the Western 
Cemetery confirm the conclusions of the article published above. 

As to objects found, they consist largely of ornaments, amulets, and seal-rings of gold in 
the Meroitic part of the Western Cemetery, and of gold amulets, bead-necklaces, elaborate 
mummy-nets of coloured faience beads, faience amulets, scarnbs, and stone vessels in the 
Ethiopian part, One tomb of the Southern Cemetery, 5 85, which had been left because of 
the unstable roof, was excavated and found to contain the only practically unplundered 
tomb of the Southern Cemetery. ‘The body was covered with a bead-net of silver and faience 
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beads over which lay a mask, a winged god behind the head, « conventional necklace, a 
winged scarab, a long inscribed strip and the four canopic figures all in thin silver sheet. 
The remarkable point was that sdfi-burial was not practised in this Ethiopian tomb, ‘Two 
more Meroitic tombs were opened in the Western Cemetery which were also very little 
disturbed and in these there were, as usual in that period, several additional bodies, One 
of these, Pyr. W V, contained a noteworthy “find” of gold jewelry—two pairs of gold and 
carnelian bracelets strung on what appeared to be woven gold wire but was really a system 
of gold links, six pairs of enamelled gold earrings, amd five necklaces of gold, carnelian and 
EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, 





(1) Abbreviations for cemeteries 
Bess everesescest Begarawiyoh or Meroe. 
Bag By .wesceses North cemetery at Begarawiyah. 
Beg W.......:04.West oometery at Begarawiyah. 
veers Cemetery at Gebel Barkal or Napata. 


isiisiese re a. 
to..se..Pyramid 1, ete, in cemetery at Barkal or Napata. 
The Roman numersis designate the pyramids as on plan of cemetery. 
(2) Sex and rank of owner of pyramids: 
oc cvsees. tomb of a king as shown by inscriptions or reliefs attached to tomb, 
(Joo cseeeeseoe tM of Queen as shown in same tunnner. 
Piecstesecsress+sstomnb of princes as shown In sane Manner. 
When the lettar is in italics the identification is doubtful. 
(3) Typea of pyramid superstructures: 
OT cccccoceareeQXld) Tlype) of pyramid with stepped faces and plain corners. 


a 


MUCiccccccceeeeee¥l(oulded) Corner) pyramid with stepped faces. 

PC ..ccceescseseeF (lain) Clorner) pyramid with stepped faces, later style, 

POM cxcic0.2000 a PC-pyramid built in stages (Bar VIII and Beg 8 I)—™ atey-pyratnid.” 

ASPC .........-A(Il) S{mooth) P(lain) Clornar) type built of medium-sized blocks of stone. 

RPBP oo s-+04-- Riubble) P(latform) B{rick) P(yramid), » rel-brick pyramid of ASPC-type built on o 


rubble platform—usually of black ferricrete. 

briP’...cs0+-s:«.-brifek) P(yramid) of the ASPC-type, on @ red-briek platform. 

rubP .....cc..Trub(ble) P(yramid) of the ASPC-type without platform or with o false platform built 

(4) Types of burial chambers : 

O8 coceccseceeese (1d) 3-room type as Nuri group d, kings’ tombe. 

O8 ..cccececeseceQ(ld) 2-room type as Nuri group d, queens’ tom be. 

P3(24+242).. Pillared) 3-room type with 2 pillars in each room (Bar VI1). 

P3 (4444-4). Pfillared) 3-room type with 4 pillars mm each room (Bar VIIT), 

PS (242) ....,Piillared) 3-room type with 2 pillars in the outer room and 2 in the second room 
(Beg N VID. 

P3 (4+2) ......P(llarel) d-room type with 4 pillars in outer room and 2 in the second room. 

PS (2)......0....P{illared) 2-room type with 2 pillars in the outer room, 

N2(2)........-.Nliched) 2-room type with 2 pilasters (4 niches) in outer room. 

N2(6)...:....-M(idhed) 2-roum type with 6 pilastera (8 niches} in outer room. 

N@ (4).....2:- Nliched) 2-room type with 4 pilasters (6 niches) in outer room, 

D2. ..cccoooreeedPop) type with two chambers and deep drop often broken by steps in doorways, 
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(5) 


Proportional numbers express the relation between the length and the breadth of the room: that 
is, x (proportional number) is to 100 as length is to breadth; therefore, 10) means — square room; 
less than 100 means a room wider than it is long; more than 100 means a room longer than it is 


wide. 
Details of burial chambers: 
OM cececoceeceeetldl form of room with coffin bench in middle of inmost room and 4 niche high up in 


weat wall of sume room. 
t...........---....00ffin bench attached to west wall and decorated with reliefs. 


Useeccccocereese8tOne coffin with lid decorsted with reliefs, 

Wi eet bench in middle of inmost room and step up at doorway of same. 

WE ed dev recarncs bench on north side of inmest room and threshold at doorway of same. 
Xececersisseseen tops in outer doorway, the number being indicated, x3, 14, x8. 

Re orerestte bench on north attached to west wall 


z _..bench in middle attached to west wall and steps down at doorways, 


(6) Types of Chapel decorations : 


Ol], .csccssseess..c0ld type of offering scenes, with false door on west wall, 

O@................modified offering scenes as introduced by N VIII with variations from tomb to tomb, 
especially of the false door scene on west wall. 

la .cccccevseeeeeecta(te) type of offering scenes aa introduced by N XXTI; as 02, but side scenes simplified, 
and on west wall, from left to right,—Isis, Osiris seated, king offering to Osiris. 

QI ceneeesseeee. 0eneS Contracted by omission of seated figure on side walls; on west wall,—Isis, king 
(aa Ouiria), Nephthys, and Anubis (N XV and XVI). 

QB ceceeesceses West Wall as ql; south wall, normal offering scene (la}; north wall, king standing offers 
to Osiris standing, behind king offerings (N XVIT). 

Sf). ..-ss¢e+s+-+e-Uueual offering scenes, partly from Book of the Dead; Egyptian inscriptions (N VII, 


NV, ND). 
bl ....cccceese--- blank walls, wninacribed. 
(7) Types of stairway and details: 
FF ivciacitivieiens stairway in the old traditional position east of chapel. 
G iipaceasancsases stairway under the pyramid. 
Pe Seen rere stairway beginning with a slope and continued by 4 ateps, usually sloping and irregular 
in form and size, 
#48 .,........8tairway with slope and 3 sloping steps separated by slopes. 
s+5+8,,.......8tairway like s+sa but with number of steps obscured by superstructure. 


sloping step 
miler sloping steps separated by slopes. 
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A SIXTH DYNASTY CEMETERY AT ABYDOS! 
By W. LEONARD 8, LOAT 


Plate XXIX 


Durie the course of the excavations at Abydos in the season 1908—1909, a cemetery F 
dating from the Sixth Dynasty was found, situated on a gently sloping piece of ground 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the edge of the cultivation. The ground consisted of 
hardened sand, with a certain admixture of gravel in places. The tombs usually had square 
shafts, varying in depth! from four to eleven feet, In some cases the top was surrounded 
with brickwork. This also varied in amount; in one case only a single course remained, in 
another as much as three feet; these can only be looked upon as approximately correct 
owing to attrition ete, but I think it may be taken as fairly certain that the original top 
was raised above the level of the surrounding ground. 

It might be mentioned that many of the tombs were rather crowded together, with the 
result that in several cases the chamber of one burial had been cut into that of an afljacent. 


i 225 
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PLAN | : 
Fig. 1, Beale ~~ Fig. 2. Types of wooden head-rests. 


tomb, this, combined with the nature of the ground, re. hardened sand, later burials and 
the work of plunderers, rather complicated matters. To each shaft there was but a single 
chamber, which was roughly eut out under one side, This lay almost invariably on the 
south-west and its entrance was in some few cases closed by brickwork, as in F 235 
(Fig. 1). Plain wooden coffins were used; these were much detayed and generally crombled 
at the touch. A few showed traces of white stucco on the outside: one or two, however, 

1 ‘The documents on which this article is bazed have only lately been recovered from among the papers 
of the late Mr E. H. Ayrton, who was working on the records of the cemetery at the time of his death, 
Unfortunately the toml+cards of some of the more Important tombe are now missing from the catalogue, 
as are also the photographs illustrating them, and it would seem as if Mr Ayrton had detached these, 
possibly with a view to publication. Despite this it appears worth while to preserve some record, however 
scanty, of a piece of excavation carried out with that care and efficiency which marked all Mr Ayrton's 


4 All depths were measured from the hand ground, and do not include the layer of sand covering the 
cemetery, which varied considerably in depth. 
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were also stuccoed on the inside. Only a single burial was found in each chamber. No= 
cases of mummification were recorded, with the possible exception of F 246. Speaking 
generally, thé objects with any individual burial were but few in number, and of little 
intrinsic value, often but a wooden pillow (Fig. 2) or a few pieces of pottery. On the 
other hand many small alabaster vases were found, these being often of slender and grace- 
ful shapes (PI. X XIX, Figs. 2 and 4). Pottery was by no means common, and generally of a 
poor quality, In the sand which filled the shafts of the unplunderod tombs, and also lying 
about in the vicinity of those that had been rifled, one often came across coarse roughly 
made cylindrical vases with rounded bases’, the average size being 9” long by 4" in diameter; 
im one or two cases the mouth was sealed with a mud cap. One rather noticeable peculiarity 
of some of the burials was the small size of the coffins, In some cases they were so small 
that there must have been considerable difficulty in forcing the body inte them. The body 
was almost invariably placed on its side, the head to the north-west, the face turned in an 
easterly direction. The knees were always bent, to a greater or lesser degree (Pl. X XTX, Figs. 
1 and 3): this, however, was not always due to the smallness of the eoftn, but evidently 
brought about when it was lowered down the shaft—some shafts being only three feet 
square. This would naturally cause the body to slip downwards towards one end, there 
being nothing in the way of mummification or bandaging to keep it rigid. Thus a consider- 
able space was often left between the skull and the end of the coffin. The arms were placed 
in no particular posttion, though in some few cases the hands were placed in front of the 
face, as is so often found in pre-dynastic burials. Below is given a deseription of a few 
burials with their contents etc.— 

F 60. Unplundered. Skeleton ina decayed wooden coffin (5' 8" long x 18" wide, inside 
measure), lying on its side ina huddled-up position, knees sharply bent. In the top left- 
hand corner was a white pottery vase, under the left check a small alabaster vase; lying 
between the pelvis and the heels were the following objects: an alabaster vase full of small 
beotles with, as a lid, the valve of a clam shell containing a black substance (koh! 7), a 
mirror, and two other alabaster vases. Immediately in front of the face was a small 
alabaster vase, and round the neck a string of beads. Outside the coffin, at the head end, 
were two rongh vases and a bowl of red polished ware. 

F 69, Unplundered. Skeleton ina brittle wooden coffin (6 x 18” x 15" deep, wood 1}" 
thick), lying on its side, knees bent. Lying on the lid, over the feet, was some two inches 
of sand, on which were one stone and three alabaster vases; one of the latter contained 
beetles, as waa the case in F 60 (NB. these were not the sacred beetles, Scurabaeus sacer). 
Apparently the vases had been placed in position after a fall of a considerable amount of 
sand from the roof, Against the face was a copper mirror with a wooden handle, under the 
head « wooden pillow (Fig, 2), Outside the coffin, near the feet, were two white pottery 
vases. Several beads of green glaze, carnelian and copper were found near the neck. 

F 78, Unplundered. Fig. 3. Skeleton in a decayed wooden coffin (5° 6" x 1 9" x 1 6" 
deep, wood 2” thick), lying on its side, knees bent. Above the head was a small wooden 
box, much decayed, containing two small alabaster vases and a wooden comb. A mirror, — - 
without handle, was lying on the face. A rough pillow, made out of a small block of stone, 
was placed under the head. Behind the neck was a polished red vase, and lying just outside 
the coffin was another of rough red ware. Against the breast-bone was a large green clazed 
pottery bead, 
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F 221. Unplundered. Body in wooden coffin (5' 4" x 1’ 5" x 13" deep, wood 2” thick). 
Remains of a wooden pillow under the head. Outside the coffin a large white pottery vase. 
N.B. there were several sinsple burials of this description. 

F 228. Unplundered. Fig. 4. Wooden coffin in fairly good condition, body lying on its 
side, knees slightly bent. Under the head were the remains of a wooden pillow, and in the 
top right-hand corner two copper mirrors. On the lid were four ox bones and three 
alabaster vases. Lying outside the coffin near the knees were two alabaster vases and a 
third made of stone, as well as a small copper dish. 

F 232. Unplundered. In this case the body of an adult had been foreed into quite a 
small coffin 4' 4" long x 12” wide, wood 2” thick, depth uncertain as the wood was so 
decayed. The skeleton was lying on its back, with the legs bent back so that the heels 
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PLAN SECTION ON AB. PLAN 
Fig. 3. Seale 2. Fig. 4. Seale ,. 
touched the pelvis, Arms sharply bent at elbow with the hands resting on the left breast. 
A wooden pillow was near the head. On the coffin lid were the fragments of a stick. 

F 245. Skeleton of an aged person, huddled up on its side in a wooden coffin (5° 2” x 
15” x 15" deep, wood 14" thick). Touching the forehead was a red pottery vase and the 
single valve of a large clam, no doubt originally used for holding eye-paint (kohl?). Close 
to the chest was one large cylindrical steatite bead, 

F 246. Unplundered. This burial varied in several particulars from those previously 
described. The coffin was large, i. 7’ 1" long x 2’ wide x 2’ deep (inside measurements) 
and wood 2” thick, The body was lying on its back, the head however being placed in the 
usual position, ie, the face looking towards the east, Legs and arms perfectly straight, the 
latter close to the side, but the feet and hands were missing. The head was resting on the 
base of a wooden pillow. A much decayed wooden staff had been placed inside the coffin 
in front of the face. In the top right-hand corner was a collection of small copper objects 
consisting of: one dish, one bowl, a lid, one strainer? and two palette knives, At the 
other end was a further collection of copper articles, consisting of chisels, ete. Into the 
wall closing the chamber an offering vase had been placed. 
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THE ANAGRAPHAT OF THE GRAPHEION OF 
TEBTUNIS AND KERKESOUCHON OROS 
PAP. MICHIGAN 622 


Br A. E. R. BOAK 


From the archives of this Grapheion there have come mnto the University of Michigan 
collection over one hundred documents, practically all of which fall within the principates 
of Tiberius, Caligula and Clandius. These documents are of the following types: (1) the 
originals of contracts, (2) more than fifty blank contract forms with the declarations 
(subscriptiones) of one or more of the contracting parties, (8) registers or draypadal, 
(4) abstracts of contracts, (5) accounts of the Grapheion, and (6) miscellaneous documents. 
[t is hoped that the study of this group of documents will lead to a definite knowledge of 
the detailed work both of the Grapheion in question and others of a similar character 
during this period. In this paper I shall present some of the results of work upon one 
document only, that catalogued as P. Michigan No, 622. 

This papyrus isa great roll, 2m. 39 em. (7 ft. 7 in.) long and 29:30 em, (11} in.) wide, 
with writing on both sides, The roll is imperfect, being torn off at the left in such a way 
as to damage the contents of the recto, although fortunately leaving the writing on the 
verso almost completely intact, since this begins at the opposite end of the roll from the 
writing on the recto and barely extends into the break. Apart from this the papyrus is in 
remarkably good condition, being very tough and having no breaks or holes. 

The recto is filled by four unusually wide parallel columns, written in a small, upright 
cursive, with letters about 3mm, high. The lines ran at right angles to the short side of the 
sheet. In some places the ink has been rather badly rubbed, but the writing still remains 
legible except. in a few small patehes. Three of the four columns are intact, but the firat 
one has lost the commencement of all the lines owing to the break mentioned above. As 
the remaining three columns average a little over 70 cm. in width, and since only some 
$1 cm. remain of the longest lines in the first, we may assume that the roll in its original 
state was at least 70— 31, or 39 cm., longer than at present, i 

Turning to the verso, we find here 12 parallel columns of from 20 to 22 lines each, with 
the lines, as on the recto, running at right angles to the shorter edge of the papyrus. The 
hand is a large sloping cursive with letters from 0-5 to 1m. in height. The writing on 
this side has suffered very little damage, and the columns are complete except for a few 
letters at the extreme right of col. x11. | | 
ne = ar ion the contents of the verso are clearly indicated in the first two lines of 

t ("Erous) 8 TiSepiov Kravdiou Kalaapos SeSacrod Tepuavixod 

2 aUToxpaTopos. avaryparbi) ypadio(v) Tefr( uvems) eal Repee( cou yar) “Opal us) 

Thus we have here # register of the record office of Tebtunis and Kerkesouchon Oreos dated 
ah ra re year = the Emperor Claudins, which fell between 29 August 41 and 
“5 ApS A.D, ere follows a list of 247 contracts eutered according to a fixed 
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formula with a notation in the left-hand margin of the month and day upon which they 
were drawn up. This register, then, is a register of contracts, an dvaypadry cvySoXainr. 
The marginal dates begin with Peppavixeiou ¥ y, i. Pachon 3rd, which corresponds to our 
April 28th, and close with érayopéver @, ve, the fifth and last of the supplementary days 
which followed Kaisareios or Mesore, the twelfth month of the Egyptian year, and 
corresponds to Anguat 28th. From these dates we see that the register before us did not 
cover the work of the whole year 41—42 a.p., but only that of its last four months. 

Turning back again to consider the recto, we find that the four columns there contain 
abstracts of 50 of the 247 contracts registered on the verso, namely those falling between 
eol. 1,111 and col. mt, L 18 of the latter, Although col. 1 of the recto 1s incomplete, enough 
remains of it to make it certain that mt began with an abstract of the contract registered 
in col. J, 1.11 of the verso, which is the ninth contract on the list, The missing abstracts of 
the first eight contracts must, therefore, have formed part of another column, either on this 
or on another roll. The remaining 190 which should follow col. tv of the recto must have 
been entered on other rolls. 

We see now that our papyrus illustrates two types of records preserved in the Grapheion: 
one a title list of the contracts registered, and the other a list of abstracts of the same. 
Although such lists may well have been prepared for forwarding to a central bureau of 
records in the metropolis of the nome, it seems clear from the discovery of this papyrus 
along with other records of the Grapheion which were not destined to be thus transmitted, 
that copies at any rate of the registers remained im the Grapheion itself. 

Let ua now consider the dvaypadi) cvxpfodaier in somewhat greater detail. The con- 
tracts, as we have seen, were listed according to their dates of registration. Not all of the 
days of the months mentioned are represented by entries, and while for some dates only 
single contracts are recorded, for others there are as many as fourteen or fifteen. Evidently 
there were both dull and busy days at the Tebtunis record office. 

The entry for each contract occupies but a single line and contams the following data, 
(1) The type of contract, regularly expressed by a noun in the nominative case. The 
following six types are represented : 

(i) dpodoyiai, “acknowledgments,” with 146 examples. 

(ii) sirPaees, “ leases,” with 50 examples. 

(iii) davera, “ loans," with 27 examples. 

(iv) cupypadai tpodires, “alimentary contracts,’ with 17 examples. 

(v) apdeeis, “ sales,” with 14 examples, 

(vi) ovyypadai didarcadexai, “ contracts of apprenticeship,” with 3 examples. 
(2) The name of the party of the firat part in the genitive, his associate or associates being 

referred to as ai dAkov or a\\wr. (3) The name of the party of the second part in the 

accusative after wpos', with his associate or associates, if any, referred to in the phrase «ai 
GdXav or GAAovs. (4) The subject of the contract, expressed by » noun in the genitive. 
(5) The value of this subject, expressed in terms of money or of grain. Some of the entries 
lack one or both of the last two terms. 

From this analysis of the entries we can recover the formula according to which they 
were inserted. It was the following: duoAoyia (or whatever the type might be) éeivog (xai 
dhAov or dAAwr) wpos beiva (kal @hXor or GAXovs) Siacpérews (or whatever the subject 
might be). 

1 gis for wpde occurs in col, 1, | 0, and col. xt, L 19, each time in the entry of an duoXoyla pepereiae. 

22—2 
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The only entries which are not made in strict accordance with this general formula are 
the three evyypadal S:8arra\icai. These all follow a different form which is illustrated 
by that in col. 1, |. 12, reading thus: é£e6e(ro) Tacmoveros apis) "Qpolv) Sdaceadsct, 
This entry presents some grammatical difficulties, ¢feéero is a well-established form for 
éféSoro, and the regular meaning of ¢«8/8oe@a: in such contracts is “ to give in apprentice- 
ship,” but a subject for €fédero is lacking. I do not think that we are entitled to assume 
that the clerk made an error and wrote Tacwoveies (gen.) for Taowotaie (nom.) with some 
object of é&é8ero such as vidy understood, and &:dacxadexn(e) (sc. evyypady) (dat.); or 
that, having written é£éSero, he then ignored it and went on with Tacwovevos wpoy "Qpov 
fiéacxaducy) (nom.), with Tacwovacs as genitive dependent upon édaccahixy. The fact, 
that all three entries are made in identically the same way argues against the possibility 
of a clerical error, and that we have here to deal with an officially accepted formula seems 
to be proved by its recurrence in the abstract of the first of these contracts which is given 
by another clerk in col. 11, viii, |. 1 of the recto, This abstract opens in the following way ; 
éféSero Tacwouvxios @earos ¢ ay (erov) oA, of VA}) yilpl) dpliatepa) pera x(upiov) Toi) 
viod "Opaeirols) tol) "Owvdldpios) ay (erayv) xf, o(vAy) Bpay(tovt) apiorep( a), “Opa 
Tlarorrarols) ws (era) pu, of CA) Ghp(ver) apsrrep(a). Here again we have ¢Eééero 
followed by the name of the party of the first part in the genitive and without subject or 
object. 

The solution of the difficulty which I venture to suggest is the following. The problem 
which faced the record office was to find a form which could be used in registering this 
type of contract in the place of épodeyla, etc., in the entries of the other types. Apparently 
the term avyypady éiSacKadsar which one would expect on the analogy of cvyypady 
rpodiris was not acceptable for reasons that are not clear. Instead of this they adopted the 
stereotyped verb form ¢£éSero, and used it as a noun, Its meaning would then be “an 
indenturing” or “deed of indenture.” Tagwodxtos would then be « genitive after éFébero, 
and éiéacxarkcxy would be completed as Sidaceadsepe upon the analogy of the other 
entries, 

The comparison of this dvaypad7) with the papyri which have been considered registers 
of contracts! leads to an interesting result. For although these latter are all very frag- 
mentary, it is evident that none of them is of the type of the avaypady cupfodaiay 
which we have been considering. On the other hand they are beyond question lists of 
abstracts of contracts such as are contained on the recto of the Michigan roll. Of course it 
is possible that such lists of abstracts may have been called draypadai cupBodaiw also. 
In any case we must now distinguish between the two types of registers kept by the 
Grapheia: (1) a register of titles, and (2) a register of abstracts. 


1 The other two examples are col. xt, 1 13: ¢&ihero “Hporol¢) mpd(e) Dororrer(a) didareoket, and 
col, xu, L 6: dfédero “Oqen* wpde Dereoiw [fc Jfar*. With ddarxaksen one must understand ovyypadii. 

? Such are: P, Fior. $1; P. E. R, 2090-34, 2045 in Wessuny, Mitt. £. #., 5, 107; P. Reinach 42; P. 
Amh, m, 98; P. Leipaig 31. 
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TEXT. 
Cot, 1—V Enso. 

(vous) 8 TiBepiov KAavdiou Kaicapos Sefactou Tepparucat 
avToxpdtopos, avaypadny ypagio(v) TeAr{vvews) cal Kepee( covyww) “Opal vs). 
pa(vog) Deppamxetov 7. wparts “Hposo(y) mpos ‘Aprajotr tore(v) yed(od). 
opod(oyia) Kpovie(ros) xai d\Awlv) pos Gear wpda<<i>>¢ aureA(ov), 
opor(oyia) Natures pos Cerpiduy depvij(s) apyulpiov) AP- 
cwiryp(adiy) tpodirig “Hpaxdeio(v) mpos GevPariw ypue(ot) xa. 
opor(oyia) ‘Opaevrols) x(ai) @AXwr wpdg Vorveoty diaiperems. 
opodoyia TarreSriveols) x(ai) GXA(@v) wpols) Teatper évoixs( crews) (OGpaypow) p. 
opot(oyia) AaSonato(s) eis Tawex( ovr) peperrijas. 
plabel org) Mapoirovyo(v) x(ai) Axo) poy Avoipayoly) rap, 
pie wore) Voduog cal arm 2) wpd(¢) Oporevolidur) evorey(oews) (pays) x. 
oporoyi(a) Avoipdyo(v) (ai) GX pos ‘Hpax(Xecoy) wpoae(ews) drow. 
opo(Aoyia) arvvres wpo(s) LapA(av) wpacews ovov. 
plcbaois VevenSxiog pos Maparcoiryo(v) (apovpew) 6. 
ouod(oyla) Atovpveiov wpo¢g Llatriviy rpicem(¢) drow. 

Saveso(v) Acdtpolu) wpds "Apreuid(wpov) x(ai) dAAo(#) (Spaypar) Ey. 
opod(oyia) ‘Hpoid(ov) wpos Tarivy tpopiy(ov) dovAicolv). 
édveco(e) Dativic(s) pds “Hpwetlnv) apyu(piov) (6paypay) pro. 
ia picOwais Xaipyl pe@vos) wpo(s) Mapeiy eal d\Xo(r) (apoupwyr) o. 
© wrpdcrewe, 
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NOTES ON THE ATEN AND HIS NAMES 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 
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1S pay Sos SC Be Full Earlier Titulary and Name of the Aten. 








tfc By — (6) Later Form of the Aten’s Name‘. 


Not long ago Professor SrTHe published an article* on the Aten and his names which 
is indispensable for the study of the religion of Akhenaten. The following notes, which 
cover much the same ground as that article, and are in part intended as a criticism of it, 
were set down by me while editing for publication the inscriptional matter from our Society's 
excavations at Tell el-"Amarnah, 1922. 

I, Tae ATEN as THE Over-Kinu. 


It would appear that not enough stress has been generally laid hitherto pen the theo- 
eratie nature of Atenism, whieh, although not explicitly formulated in the texta, is strongly 
emphasized by the names, titles, representations and cult of the Aten. In these no effort 
has been spared to proclaim him not only the supieine God, but also the supreme King. 

In the first place, of course, his name is written in two cartouches, corresponding to the 
two cartonches of the kings". Further, these cartouches are regularly followed by the words 
rdy Cah dt nh, “ given life for ever and ever,” which regularly follow royal cartouches in 
other reigns‘, and were perhaps at no other time applied to a god. The usual formula is 

! For translations see the end of the article, In the most carefully cut originals, ©, fi and eal have 


in the disk a urseus with a little + hanging from it, and the rays of ff end in hands, 
2 Nachrichten der X. Gesellschaft der, Wiseenschaften ou Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. 1921. 
Pp, 101—121. Cited hereafter in this article as “Stak” merely, with page number, 

* Tt may be significant that in the stone figured in The City of Akhenaten, Pl. XXXIV, 1, 2, the Aten's 
cartouches differ fram those of the King in being formed with « double line instead of a single one, If, 
ah acema probable, the cartouche (ine) represents magical-aurrounding-protection (in) by a knotted cord, 
we moy take it that the Aten’s nates are in such a case considered to be doubly so protected, and that he 
ia thus in this respect even more a king than the King himself. 

‘ In the later period this phrase does not normally follow the cartouches of Akhenaten, who often con- 
tents himself with the more modest €? m *h€w.7, “long in his life-time,” ie, “the long-lived,"—an epithet 
already adopted early in the reign; or rdy nA CF m CAtw./, 
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rdy nh mi RE dé nhh, “ given life like Ré€ for ever and ever"; applied to the sun-god, the 
mi R¢ is naturally omitted, and even so the epithet ill suits the supreme divinity, who, 
unlike the King, cannot be “given life” from a higher souree, As regards the name itself, 
Serve has pointed out (p. 117) that the later form, beginning “nh RE “ Ree lives,” follows, 
superficially at least, the tradition of all kings from the Fifth Dynasty onwards, whose 
“throne-names” are sentences of which “ Ra¢” is the subject (or perhaps the predicate), 
it might also be pointed out that, further, the next following constituent of the later form 
of the name, Af? shtl, “Ruler of the Horizon (or, of the two Horizons?)!,” bears the strongest 
family likeness to AA? Wit, Ruler of Thebes,” Ad? Jwnw, “Ruler of Heliopolis,” hi? mi6, 
“Legitimate Ruler®,” Ad? atry, “Godlike Ruler?” figuring in the second cartouches of the 
kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty including “ Amenophis IV” himself. In the name of the 
Aten the dominion is extended from a mere town to the whole world between sunrise and 
sunset, (Cf. the title ab dunt nbt Tin, touched on below.) 

Apart from the cartouches, several of the epithets in the titulary (for 90, from its regular 
occurrence and stable form, it may be called) of the Aten are peculiar to kings rather than 
to gods, Such are ntrnfr, “the Good God," Ari hr mgt, “taking pleasure in truth,” nb how-ad, 
“Lord of Jubilees*," and nb sunt nbt fin, “Lord of all that Aten surrounds.” This last stock 
epithet of kings has been quite mechanically transferred to King Aten, without regard to 
the fact that the word /tn then figures very awkwardly in it: “Aten,...Lord of all that Aten 
surrounds " 

Further evidence as to the royal nature of the Aten is afforded by the datings of records. 
In the tombs and boundary stelae his titles and names come immediately after the actual 
date; they are often followed by those of Akhenaten, who thus figures in a suboriinate 
position. In these datings the preposition fr, “under,” we, “in the reign of," which in all 
other times connects the statement of regual-year, month and day with the king’s titles, does 
not here oceur, and as far as wording goes the Aten and the King are placed in an identical 
position with regard to the date, as though associated in a co-regency’, But the matter 
goes further than this, for records were also dated by the Aten alone, Thus in the tomb of 
Huya, Davies, Rock Tombs of El Amarna®, i, Pl, 13, we have: “ Regnal-year 12, 0 Pryt, 
day 5, may live the Father...Aten, given life for ever and ever. The King...and Queen... 
appeared upon the great litter,” ete. And the datings on some of the boundary stelae are 
to be similarly understood. Thus on Stela S (Davies, y, Pl. 26) we have, in four vertical 
lines In the centre of the upper part, quite apart from the rest of the text: “ Regnal-year 6, 
Iv Pryt, day 13, may live the Good God...Aten...who is within Per-Aten in Akhetaten”; 
the King’s and Queen's names and titles begin the horizontal lines. On other stelae, 
eg. A, K, Q, R, U, there is not this separation; but Q and R mark off the date with the 
name and titles of the Aten from what follows to this extent, that they make these fill 
exactly one line*, 


' See p. 173 below. ? Cf. Sevan, Orheeden, rv, 601/10, 11. ? See sect. I] helow, 

* It is tempting to regard the optative ‘n4 which generally introduces the mantion of both Aten and 
King in the datings as being substituted for Ar (as siggested by Serax, 112, note 1), perhaps under the 
Infiuence of phonetic similarity (cf. Ar > uy- in aq: from Ar-irf: optative “xhA>uye: Ar written for 
optative “af in demotic, see Srimaeiaura, Sogenkreis dea Konige Petubcstis, Glosdar, No. 58): on the other 
hand the dating in Davies, 11, PL 29 has neither Ar nor (nd. — | 

* Cited hereafter in this article as “Davies” only. 

" Stela X perhape makes them fill exactly two vertical lines, 
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Records could be dated by the Aten or the King indifferently; this is shown by the 
fact that the same event that is dated in the tomb of Huya to the twelfth year of the Aten 
alone (see last paragraph) is dated in that of Meryré¢ I (Davies, u, Pl. 29) as follows: 
“Regnal-year 12, 1 Pryt,day 8’: the King of Upper and Lower Egypt...Akhenaten.” Tt ts 
thus certain that the Royal Aten and the King were regarded as having commenced their 
reigns on the same day, 

Further features of the Aten's royal nature, presented by the imseriptions, are his 
celebration of Jubilees, and his title “Father” with the double determinatives of god and 
king; both of which points are diseussed below. 

Turning from the inscriptional to the plastic material, we find that the radiating solar 
disk, by which alone the Aten 1s represented, always wears the royal single uraeus—a note- 
worthy innovation of the time? Further than this Akhenaten could hardly go; the severely 
non-anthropomorphie representation of the god made it impossible to give him the royal 
crowns, or to seat him upon a throne, 

Finally, the excavations of 1921—2 brought to light an important element of the Aten- 
cult pointing in the same direction. The remarkable complex of buildings just north of 
El!-Hawatah was known collectively as “The Maru of the Aten.” I have pointed out in 
The City of Akhenaten, 156 foll., that the “Maru" is a building otherwise known only in 
connection with kings and solar gods of specifically royal nature; that it is the building 
from which the king or king-god showed himself at his “Window of Appearing” to his 
ailorers; and that it is probably purely royal in origin, having been subsequently transferred 
to royal solar gods, to whom it was, however, somewhat inappropriate. 


Il. THe JUBILEES OF THE ATEN. 
In the inscriptions containing the full names and titles of the Aten, the earlier form of 


d by the epithet - + Ua , Variant re" 


and the later form of the name is regularly accompanied by <> Lil, variant =| vies 


The only exceptions are a few cases in which imi hb-dd is abnurmally associated with t the 
later form of the name: these occur (a) in the tomb of Meketaten and (6) twice in the tomb 
of Mahu (Davies, tv, Pls. 15, 16); elsewhere in the latter tomb the later name is accompanied 
by uh 4b-éd m the usual fashion. It may be pomted ont in passing that the association of 
tml Ab(w)-éd and nb hid w)-sd with the earlier and later forms of the name respectively often 
affords a criterion by which inscriptional matter may be dated to the period either before 
or after the change of name, in cases where the Aten’'s cartouches are missing or damaged. 
These two titles have hitherto been taken as referring to Akhenaten's jubilees: but the 
meaning of them directly conflicts with that view. fal hi(w)-éd means “he who is in 
jubilee(s).” The term translated “jubilee” is of course cee “the feast of the 4d" 
(whatever the éd may be), and to say that a god is m Ab, “in the feast,” means that his 
feast is being celebrated—compare the names Tmn-m-hb, Hr-m-hb, P?-Tin-m- -Ab, ote. Thus 
the title in question can hardly be anything but a reference to the celebration of the royal 
Aten's jubilee. The later title, nb hi(w)-éd, points in the same direction; for not only does 


' The dating is indistinet, but is certainly identical with that of Huya. 
* The uraens cult at Akhetaten, and the profusion of uraci as decorative eloments there, may be, at 
least in part, a celebration of the Aten’s royalty—as also the apparent taleration of the cult of Wasyt-in the 
Dalta (The City of AbAenaten, 163), 





the “didactic” name i regularly accompanie 
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nb mean “ possessor of” and never, to my knowledge, “ bestower of,” but earthly kings who 
are known to have celebrated jubilees are also styled nb Abw-sd, “ Lord of Jubilees"; thus 
Tuthmosis II], on the obelisk erected by him at his seeond jubilee’, Amenophis IT*, 
Akhenaten himself, and Ramesses II‘, The view maintained here 1s still further 
strengthened by the fact that on a rock-relief at Aswan, certainly Inter than the sixth year, 
the Aten is twice given the variant epithet lr hbw-dd, “Celebrator of Jubilees*"; for irt hbtd 
is the stock expression for a king's celebration of his own jubilee*. 

What is the significance of the change in the hb-éd titles, synchronous with the change 
in the “didactic nome? The Aten seems not to have borne the title lm hb-sd before the 
King’s first jubilee’, which occurred before the latter part of the sixth year", The change 


! Serae, (ritwneden, 1, 87/9. 

t Suanre, Egyptian Inscriptions, 1, 24; Ervcsca, Thesnurus, 1456. 

3 On a scarab belonging to Mr Mond, which Prof. Sethe tells me he has seen. 

‘ Zeiteckr. f. dg. Spr., 29, 128 (Berlin 5081), This reference and the second one in note 2 above I owe 
to Prof, Sethe. 

§ Monoan, Catalogwe, 1, 10, no. 174. 

« £g., Davies, V1, Pl. 21, line 5; Serax, Uribwnden, rv, 254/1, 263/60, 261/10, 

T On the Oxford Jubilee alab (bibliography, J.£.4., viz, 199), which was exccuted before the change in 
the King’s name, the Aton is given the imi Ab-éd title in an inscription at the side, which, judging by its 
very slight and rough cutting, may be a subsequent addition, ‘However, the important Louvre stone (now 
republished by AsseLBERas in Zeitschr, f. dg. Spr. 65, Pl. 1, which scema also to be connected with the 
first Jubilee, shows at the broken top edge, behind the Aten’s cartouches, clear remains on both sides of 


it | , ie, (tn nk wr] imi |dbtd...]. Among curious features of this stone is the fnot that on the left the 


King’s names (later form) are surcharged (sce AsseLnnnas, ibid, 87: this is aleo quite clear from the 
photo. to anyone who has experience of such overworkings), while on the right they are clearly original, 
although alao of the later form. The two royal figures are nearly identical duplicutes, so.that there ia no 
question of Amevophia TLL having originally stood on the left, an idea which is alao precluded by tho fact 
that both figures are alike being handed down “willions of Jubilees” by the Aten, I can only suppose 
that the aculptor had already begun cutting the stone on the left-hand side, with the earlier, Amenophis 
tame, when the news reached him of the King's change of name, and that he accordingly surcharged the 
idker form on what be had done, and then proceeded to cut the right-hand aide. That the first cartouche, 
Nfr-Aprw-Re Wen, which need not have been altered, is also overworked on the left, may be die merely 
to the frequent necessity of eutting down a larger area than that needing modification, with « gentle 
declivity from the surrounding surface, to avoid « too abrupt acooping-out of the offending portion. If 
this view is correst, we must aasume the King’s chango of name to have been nearly, if not exactly, 
asynchronous with his first Jubilee, everything depending, for a more precise determination, on whether the 
Oxford and Louvre stones were begun before, or during, or after the Jubilee, The profiles of hoth royal 
figures seer to have beon overworked ; further, the upper part of the abnormal bounding line on the left 
haa evidently heen roughly recut along a depressed surface, The presence of the Queen's name in the fater 
form is difficull to explain (cf. next note) unless it in «later addition. So many overworkings uf Akhenaten’s 
monnments are now known that it will repay studenta to be always on the look-out for such alterations on 
the official documents of this reign, sinoe they are in all casts historically important. 

* It is mentioned o# having already happened (cf, Serax, 124, note, af An.) on Boundary Stela K. 
Despite repeated examination, in various lightings, of the much weathered date on this stela, I felt unable 
to decide more than that the regnal year ia probably not “4." As the text of the “Earlier Proclamation” 
refors (K/20) to nf édm.i m (sic: my eollation) A?t-ap 4, “that which I heard in the fourth regnal-year,” 
the King amat be speaking after the fourth year; and as the month (tv Pryt) and day (13—sic ; my colle. 
tion) are the same in Stela K as in the date of the sixth year, “Later Proclamation,” it is quite possible 
that the two texts are synchronously dated. This seems to be the view now held; ef. ScHiven in 
Sitrangsberichte d. prewes, Alad, d. Wissensch., 1919, 477 foll. The fact that Stela K gives the Queen's 
tiame only in the earlier, shorter form (see The City af Akhenaten, 150, note 3) need not militate against 
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from the earlier to the later eartouche-name of the Aten tock place at about the same time 
as the birth of Nefernefruaten!, at latest in the ninth year (see Serum, 116, note), and not 
earlier than the middle of the eighth year®. It is thus quite possible for the Aten’s name 
to have been altered, and the new epithet nb Abw.éd given him, on the oceasion of the 
King’s second jubilee, which would occur three years after the first; this assumes the King’s 
two jubilees fo have taken place in the latter parts of the fifth and eighth years, or in the 
earlier parts of the sixth and ninth years, respectively", But for the reasons given in the 
preceding paragraph it is practically certain that the epithets tml b(w)-sd, nb hb(w')-sel 
refer not merely to the King’s jubilees, as assumed by SETHE, 116, note, and by ScHAFEn, 
(op. cit, 479), but to the Royal Aten’s own jubileest We have seen above that the Aten 
was considered as having commenced his reign as King on the same day as Akhenaten, 
there is thus every probability that his jubilees synchronized with the King’s, his thirty- 
year sed-period being regarded retrospectively as having commenced at the moment when 
his future prophet and restorer to supreme rule as the Over-King was designated as 
Crown Prince, It may be more than a mere coincidence that the epithet nb Abw-sd is found 
associated with the second jubilee of Tuthmosis IL. 
TI]. Remarks on THE “ Drpactic” NAMES. 

The following are somewhat technical notes in connection with the cartouches in their 
earlier and later forme. 

1, As has been mentioned above, SETHE points out that in both the earlier and later names 
the first cartouche begins with the words nh R¢, which he compares with the traditional 
throne-name” of the kings. It is possible that in the LI!(Por) ku’ of (Ankh-Ree” 
mentioned in the meat-jar graffiti (The City of Akhenaten, PL LXIV, 75, 77, 79, 80, with 
p. 167; Perr, Tell el Amarna, Pl, XXII, no, 54, with p. 33) the “CAnkh-Rée” may be an 
abbreviation of the “didactic” name—whether merely graphic or not is doubtful" If so, 


this view : the so-called “Later Proclamation” waa not inscribed until two years after the date which 
heads it (ace next note but one), while the “ Earlier Proclamation” may have been tecribed much earlier, 
there being thus a considerable interval in which the Queen's name may have been changed. It will 
perhaps be well to speak of “Text A” and “Text B" of the Boundary Stelas rether than of the Earlier 
Proclamation” and “ Later Proclamation.” 

| She was born a little before the death of Meketaten, which explains the exceptional use of imi (bid 
with the Aten‘s later name, mentioned above: the tomb waa made in the time of transition from one name 
to the other. The exceptions in the tomb of Mahn are perhaps to be similarly explained, in which case we 
have an approximate date for this tomb, 

* ‘The addendum te Text B on Boundary Stelae A and B is dated 30/4/8 and uses the earlier form of 
the Aten'a name. Stelae 8, N and R mention the renewal of the oath on §/6/8 in an addendum which waa 
out at the same time as the rest of the inscription (see Davies, ¥, 22, note 4), 

3 Worth citing in this connection is the inscription of Pawnh, Aq. Jaschriften aus d. gl, Mus. aw 
Berlin, 11, 120, in which he says to the Aten; “thou hast caused me te see him (the King) in his first 
jubilee,” Like every text from Tell el-Amarnah except Text A of the Boundary Stelae, it gives the Queen's 
nate in the later form, It is likely that when Pawah had these words inecribed in the new city the first 
jubilee was still recent. 

i We find a “feast of the Aten” (44 Jim) of the seventh year, and a “feast of “Ankh-aten” of the tenth 
year, mentioned in meat-jar graffiti (Pern, Tell of Amara, Ma, SXTV, 87, XAXLUT, 46); but that these 
are connected with the jubilees ia anything but certain. 

‘ For the abbreviation of names at this time we have “Wafneri¢™ (evidently also phougtic) for 
“ Neforkheprurt’-Watnere¢,” the King’s “throne-name"; and “ Nefernefruaten-nefre(titi),” probably merely 
graphic, for the Queen's name (The City of dfdenates, 186, with note 8), | 
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we have here two points,of interest. Firstly, the official recognition of the ka’ of the Aten 
would be shown. Secondly, as the earlier name begins “iA A¢-Hr-#htl, * Rat-Harakhte 
lives,” while the later has for this i R¢ hi? thal, “Rat lives’, Ruler of the Horizon,’ Cnh-R¢ 
would be more likely an abbreviation of the later name than of the earlier; now all the 
certain datings of these graffiti happen to be of year 9, and this fact would give us a terminus 
poat quem non for the change of name—which agrees, as far as it goes, with the chronological 
conclusions arrived at above. But the existence of a “ House of CAnkh-Aten” (The City of 
Akhenaten, Pl. LXIV, 6—13, with p. 166; Perri, op. eit, Pl. XXII, 29, 30) makes it 
possible that in CAnkh-Ré¢ we have simply a reference to the sun-god by his older name. 

2. SETHE considers Als 108) that the #hdl of Het 3 in the earlier name 18 probably to 
be taken as a dual form, “ Horus of the two Horizons,” although he points out that it was 
still felt as a wisbeh-form (* Horus-of-the-Horizon”) in the reign of Tuthmosis IT. His chief 
ground for this view is the occurrence of #Ati in the Af? #hél, which he translates “the Ruler 
of the Two Horizons,” of the later name, But is it necessary to take fAfl as a dual in the 
latter case? I have pointed out above that AA? fAfl is the counterpart of several epithets, 
of which AA? is the first component, occurring in the cartouches of Eighteenth Dynasty 
kings before this time; and althongh “Ruler of the Two Horizons” would be a quite 
natural nniversalizing of the older, local titles “Ruler of Thebes,” “Ruler of Heliopolis,” 
it alzo may well be that in Ak? #htl the second element is an adjective, “ of-the-Horizon,” 
(“Horizontal Ruler” renders the construction but hardly the sense) as in the Af mi©, 
“Legitimate Ruler,” Ay? ntry, “Godlike Ruler,” which are found in the second cartouches 
of Tuthmosis If]. There thus seems to be no occasion to depart from the traditional 
reali interpretation of the word in Hr-7Aél; and 1t must be pointed out that this view 

is strongly supported by the variant writing Bi Si in the first cartouche of the earlier form 


of the name, on a clay mould at Berlin, cited by by panie (p. 113) in another connection* 
3. It is worthy of note that in the phrase ACi m #ht, “who rejoices on the Horizon,” the 


word Act is regularly written in the earlier and coe in the later form of the 
“didactic” name. There are very few exceptions to this rule; a test search through the 
results of our Society's excavations last season, Davies’ six volumes and Pernre, Tell ef 
Amarna, in which altogether the first cartouche, sufficiently well preserved to judge by, 
occurs some 133 times, revealed but eight such*, and it is possible that some of these may be 
due to oversights of the copyists, This distinction offers a further criterion (¢f p, 170. above) 
for the approximate dating of damaged or fragmentary inscriptions of Akhenaten's reign. 


' T now prefer (against my translations in The Ciry of Abienaten) to interpret the ‘aA which begins 
the Aten’s names as being in the present indicative, o# ts done by Serag, rather than in the optative, 
because that ia the traditional naage in royal throne-names, which contain a statement as to R's nature, 

? How far thi-dtn, * Akhotaten "="“the horizon of Aten,” has any direct connection with the titles 
Afr-thei, AL? #41, is doubtfnl, Tt may be recalled incidentally that the singular fit, “the horizon,” always 
means the eastern one, and that the city would hardly have borne this name had it not been on the esstern 
bank. Lf the name of the city was decided upon in advance, the choice of a site was thus perhaps limited 

* to the one side of the river. 

* Namely: earlier form without papyrus-roll, Davies, vi, Pls, 17, 19, 20 (once in each plate): Inter 
form with papyrus-roll, Davies, 1, Pl 2) (but hatched | later form written regularly eight times elsewhere 
in this tomb), rv, Pl. 27, right, v, PL 11, three occurrences with, syminetrically facing three without (Culte 
d'Atonm, PL 27, gives papyrus-roll in all six cases). The apparent exception Davies, vi, Pl. 27, line 1, is 
shown by the photograph, PL 41 (not to speak of Culte  Atonow, PL 16), to be regular. 
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The writing with the papyrus-roll as the sole determinative of the verb is somewhat 
abnormal; either this, or considerations of space (ja for [Tr to allow the preater room 


required above), will have heen the reason for the sign’s disappearance on the revision of the 
mane’, 

4. SETHE considers (p. 114) that the clause “in his name...,” contained in the second 
cartouche, is to be taken as dependent on the words ni R¢ ete. which begin the first, 1.¢., 
“Re¢.. lives..in his name..." ; adding that “it is more appropriate as the adverbial com- 
ponent of a sentence than as the attribute of a mere name.” But it seems easiest of all to 
take the clause as adverbially dependent on the A m ht which immediately precedes it : 
“whe rejoices on the Horizon in his name.... With the later fornf of the name this mter- 
pretation seems much to be preferred (see sect. 9 below), and we may therefore apply it also 
to the earlier form. 

5. The construction mrn-f m,“in his name as," in place of the usual m rv-f ni, “in his 
name of,” is strange and therefore noteworthy. The latter phrase occurs, of course, hundreds 
of times in the religious-magical texts from the earliest times; the former is perhaps found 
only in these cartouches of the Aten, There must therefore have been some definite reason 
for the adoption of this particular wording; some nice difference in meaning, obscure to us, 
may be thereby expressed, or the genitive nl may merely have been felt to be old-fashioned. 
It seems best to regard the m after rn-/as the m of apposition, and to omit it in translation, 
as done by Mr Davies in his volumes. 

6. Thus the earlier form of the “didactic” name may be rendered : “Réf lives, Harakhte, 
who rejoices on the Horizon in his name: ‘Shu who is Aten.” The chief purpose of this 
name seems to be to establish the equation Aten = Shu = Harakhte= Res which proclaims 
the identity of the Aten with the other purely solar gods of Egypt from the beginning of 
history, and so consolidates and legitimizes his position as the supreme god. Thus Atenism 
in its first phase, so far from attempting an entire break with the past, laid the strongest 
stress on the historic continuity of the mew development and made a direct bid for the 
adherence of the older solar cults. 

7. In the later form of the name the alterations appear to have been purposely confined 
to the minimum. Although the first two words “ Re¢ lives” now occupy a place by them- 
selves at the head of the eartouche, they are still written +o, and not, as by all analogy 
we should expect in a royal name, o*. This writing is evidently a conservative retention 
of the disposition of signs in the earlier form, where the +, made very small, came first in 
« kind of sportive writing, the Horus-falcon having “life” set before him that he might 
breathe it (see Serue, 111—2), In the first ecarfouche the verbal change is confined to a 
single word, one may even say a single consonant, 7", “ ruler" bemg substituted for Mr, 
“Horua” In the second, the words m ra-fm...m Ttn sre retained; for Sw nét is substi- 
tuted a group of signs which SeTHE shows (pp. 118—9) must be read RC,“ Re¢," i, “father,” 
and ly, “he who has come (OF, returned),” This severe economy in the changes may have 
been observed partly with a view to altering the name in already existing inseriptions with 


| The distinction is observed by Serae in his drawings (pp. 107, 117) of the earlier and later forms of 
the name, but without comment.—The mention of these drawings seems a convenient occasion to point 
out that the sign \\ is not found at Tell el--Amarnah, only |). + 

® The ? of Ad? had certainly disappeared by this time. 
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as little trouble as possible. Such alterations seem, however, to have eventually been very 
little carried out in the inseriptions; for some examples found by the Society Inst season, 
see The City of Akhenaten, 149 (6). 

8, SerHe translates (pp. 119, 120) the second eartouche of the later name: “im his 
name as Father of Ret, who has returned as Aten.” But althongh “ Father of Hee” is a 
justifiable interpretation of the signs © lo as they stand, it is open to Important objections 
in this context. In the first place the only “ Father of Re€” really known to us in Egyptian 
mythology is, as SETHE points out (p. 120, note 1), the water-god Nan, who cannot be im 
question here, Secondly, that the sun-god should be called in the same breath “ Ret” and 
“ Father of Rat” in this carefully thought-out “didactic” name (1.2, Rat...who rejoices... 
in his name; ‘Father of Rat'"*) seems an intolerable incongruity, in spite of the fact that 
Amenre¢ is called “the bull (ie, husband) of his mother" (Serax, 120-1). Serae considers 
(p. 119) that the name “ Father of Ret” is substituted for that of Shu because the god Shu 
in the Heliopolitan Ennead is frequently called * Son of Ré¢," and because this conception 
would later become distasteful to the reformers. But is it not doubtful whether iS , the 
second member of the Ennead, and RS. the solar god, are identical? In view of these 


difficulties it seems much more likely that the word lt, “Father,” is a title, and that the 
two words should be read R¢ 4," Ret the Father*” No evidence need here be addaved for 
the pre-Atenist conception of the Sun-god as the Father and Creator of all things, the 
* Father of the Gods,” the “ Father of the Fathers of the Gods," for it 12 perhaps the most 
prominent feature of Egyptian solar theology. Further, not only is the Aten himself called 
“the Father and Mother of all that he has made*,” and constantly referred to as the Father 
of the King, not only is he alluded to as Jong, “the Father!,” but we have also the title 
eS iN “the Father” preceding his cartouches very frequently in datings, state 
records and formal titularies of the Aten and the royal couple—not however in the hymns 
and prayers, thus resembling R¢ i¢ in being an official or “didactic” appellation rather than 
a popular one. That the gel- and king-signs in this word are both to be taken as deter- 
minatives, and that we are not to read iff 1, “my (the king's) Father,” 1s made certain from 
its use in datings, and im such cases as Davies, u, Pl. 5 (east architrave), tu, PL 21, 
vi, Pls. 14 (architrave), 32" Important in this connection is the passage Davies, n, Pl 29, 


! Serax translates (p, 120 with p. L14), “Ret lives...in his nome as Father of Re‘,,.." making m rvf 
dependent on nA (¢/. sect. 4 above), which makes the incongruity atill more acute. . 


t To read @ [] ca as it RC with-the meaning “the Father Re" is less easy, since the principle of 


“ rexpectful graphic inversion" appears not to obtain with words in apposition. 

3 Davies, iv, PL 38, right. * Davina, vi, PL. 19, line 6 from left, 

@ Variants {probably faulty) of the two last signs are Ri Kj ‘ NANI 

4 See the discussions of this matter Davres, 1, 8, 0, 14,0. 2, 11, 9, ¥, 31, 0.9. Three different 
explanations of the group are there given, Davies’ first view (that it waa to be read “my Father") being 
twice tuodified in course of time. The second (that we have here two determinatives indicating the 
dual divine and royal nature of the god) seems to me to be the correct one, for his third, namely that “my 
Father” eventually became o standing epithet, used even where the “my” was meaningless, is vitiated by 
of Atenism. 
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where we read [AC}t-tw (7)! Ar Lit lypt der, “*one?' appears (?) upon the seat of the Father 
the Aten,” Here [= ANAK I om is virtoally a translation into the vulgar tongue 


of the more archaic el @, Compare also 1 = wie i aK arent “the Father, the living 


Aten,” Davres, v, PL 38, bottom. “Father” seems indeed to be the official title par ercel- 
lence of the tai corresponding to the alwet itt of earthly kings; ¢f- Davies, I, PL 27, 
top middle, 

9, In the later name as in the earlier (ef. sect, 4 above) it seems preferable* to construe 
“in his name:...” as dependent on AC m sht immediately before, rather than on “ni RC, 
since “ Ret vena his name: ‘Re the Father’” gives a sense inferior to “ Ré€ lives,,.who 
rejoices on the Horizon in his name: ‘ Ré€ the Father,” 

10. The sun-god had once been a more concrete sovercign, having ruled in Egypt as 
“king of gods and men alike‘,” and since the abdication of his earthly throne, occasioned by 
his old age and the temporary disaffection of his human subjects, he had never lost his 
royal character; as Amen-Ré¢ he was “king of the gods,” and he could be styled " King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Rec,” with the name in a cartouche’, As Horns he was essentially 
royal. But for a long time his sovereignty had been weakened by the existence of other 
mighty gods; now, by the agency of his son and prophet, he had attained undisputed 
supremacy as King of the Universe’. The accession of Akhenaten was thus (retrospectively 
at least) the occasion of a return to kingship for the sun-god, under the name of Aten; and 
this is what is referred to by the words “who has returned as Aten” in the later form of 
the name. 

11. The following is my translation of the titles and names given at the head of this 
article : 

(a2)’ May the Good God live, who takes pleasure in Truth, Lord of all that Aten 
encompasses, Lord of Heaven, Lord of Earth, Aten, the Living, the Great, who illumines 
the Two Lands, may the Father (divine and royal) live: “ Ré€ lives, Harakhte, who rejoices 
on the Horizon in his name: ‘Shu who is Aten,” who is given life for ever and ever, Aten, 
the Living, the Great, who is in Jubilee, who dwells mn the Temple of Aten in Akhetaten. 

(b) Ret lives, Ruler of the Horizon, who rejoices on the Horizon in his name: “Re the 
Father, who has returned as Aten.” 





| Or (Amey? Not A¢ dm.f, a8 given by a slip, thid., p, 35, n, 2. 7 The King. 
2 Cf. p. 175, note 1 above. * “ Destraction of Mankind” text. 


* E.z., Cairo Hymn to Amenri®, 2/2 

© The king's Inter personal name “Akhenaten,” Le, “it is well with Aten,” may be a direct allusion to 
this happy restoration. 

? Of eg. Davies, 11, pl 6, ¥, pl 27, ¥1, pl 22, 
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UR AND ERIDU: 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXCAVATIONS OF 1919 


By H. R. HALL, D.Litt, FS.A. 
Plates XXX—-AAAVUL 


As a sequel to the article, published in the Journal for October, 1922, on the British 
Museum excavations at elObeid, near Ur, in ita Egyptian relations, and in order to make 
the results of the work of 1919 at Ur itself (Tell el-Mukayyar) and Eridu (Tell Abu 
Shahrein) accessible to a wider circle of students, the present article 1s published to supple- 
ment the preliminary report that appeared in the Proceedings of the Suciety of Antiqguartes 
for December, 1919', For its publication the hospitality of the Jowrnal of Egyptian 
Archaeology has been accorded for the same reason that determined the publication in this 
journal of the article of Prof. Rostovtzeff on “The Sumerian Treasure of Astrabad” in 1920 
(vt, 4%.) ond my own on el-Obeid, namely the lack of any Assyriological journal in this 
country which eould provide proper facilities for illustration of archaeological finds. It is 
hoped that in future the Antiqueries’ Journal will be able to provide these facilities, 

In the preparation of this paper I have had the advantage of utilizing incidentally the 
further results, so far as they refer to and amplify my own work of 1919, obtained from the 
work in 1922-8 of the present joint expedition of the British Museum and the University 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia Museum) at Ur, directed by Mr C. L. Woolley, whose staff 
consisted of Mr F, G. Newton as architect, Mr Sidney Smith of the Eritish Museum as 
Assyriologist, and Mr A. W. Lawrence. Mr Woolley publishes in the Antiquaries’ Journal 
the preliminary report of his excavation of the new temple-building E-nun-mah which 
he has discovered, the tracing of the whole temenos-wall of the temple of the Moon-god, 
and his other important finds. 

In 1918 Mr R. Campbell Thompson was commissioned by the Trustees of the British 
Museum to take wp again the work at Tell el-Mukayyar and Abu Shahrein, which had been 
begun by British explorers so long ago as the time of the Crimean War, and since then had 
becn left untouched, Mr Thompson, who happened then to be serving in Mesopotamia as 
a captain in the Intelligence branch of the army, made only a preliminary examination of 
Ur, and devoted most of his attention to Shahrein. The results of his work have been pub- 
lished in extenso in Archaeologia, LXX (1920). His discoveries there related chiefly to 
the prehistoric period, and the pits and sondages made by him in order to obtain a correct 
idea of the stratification of the méund have yielded most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of early Babylonian archaeology, 

The explorers of Crimean days, whom he followed, were Mr W. K, Loftus and Mr J. E. 
Taylor. The former went out to Mesopotamia first in connexion with the Tureo-Persian 
Frontier Commission of 1849-52, under the orders of Colonel, afterwards Major-General 
Sir W. F. Williams (later the famous defender of Kars), and secondly in conduct of the 

' In the it paper Figs. 1, 5 and fi (the latter with els od ificati | Fe 
Proe, Soe. dae ot isd pecartiakte of the rondtt es eae ees Ne 
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expedition sent out by the Assyrian Excavation Fund at the end of the year 1853, In 
the year 1850 Mr Loftus visited Mukayyar', and asa result of his visit excavations were 
undertaken there in 1854 for the British Museum by Mr Taylor, then British Viee-Consul 
at Basrah, while Loftus was himself digging at Warka for the Assyrian Excavation Fund* 


Loftus did not actually dig at Ur or visit Shahrein, but Taylor carried out extensive 


exeavationa at the former place and was probably the first European in modern times to 
visit Shahrein, which had hardly ever been visited since®, till Thompson and then I went 
there. At Shahrem Taylor was unable to do much digging but brought back a most 
valuable report of his observations, which were our sole authority on ancient Eridu until 
Capt, Thompson dug there in 1918. 

The grassy mounds of Mukayyar, crowned by the dull red mass of E-lugat-galga-si-sa 
(“The House of the King of Right Counsel”), the ziggurrat-tower of Ur (Pl, XXX, 1), are 
known to many who served in Mesopotamia during the Great War. The tower stands at 
the northern end of the mounds (see the plan, Fig. 2), which form a roughly rectangular 
mass divided into two parts by a shallow wadi, once the bed of a canal, which probably 


1 W. K, Lorres, Travels ond Researches in Chaldea and Sunn, 127 ff. 

* Tartor’s reports on his work at Ur and Shahrein were published in. the /.4,4.4,, XY, 13M, 260 iE, 
amd THa5, die tf, 

2 [ean only find record of one travellor having visited Shahrein between Taylor and Thompson, Sir 
E. Wallis Budge, who went there and to Mukayyar in 1888 from Stk-esh-Shuydkh (Ay Wile ancl Tigris, 
1, 241), Prof Hinrrecwr'’s statement (Explorations in Bible Lands, 161) that “owing to the seclusion 
of the spot and the insecurity of its neighbourhood, Abi Shahrein has never been visited agnin [since 
Taylor's time] by any European or American explorer,” is not quite corrvet, therefore, But so unknown 
was Shahrein, owing to the fact the Turkish authorities would rarely allow anybody to go there or even ta 
Mukayyar, on account of possible attacks by the Muntefik or by desert Arabs, that, as Hilprecht remarks 
fap, cit, 178, 1. 1), it was often, in defiance of the direct statements of Taylor (which can never have been 
read), placed not only miles away from its real situation, but even on the wrong side of the river! ‘The most 
conspicuous example of this extraordinary error known to me is in the German Assyriologiat Denrrasct's 
hook Wo dag des Paradies? (published in 1881): he says (p. 228) that Eridu is “ houtsutage Ramen von 
dbu Sodrain aw linker: Euphrotufer nicht weit stromabwirts von Mukajjar, etwa der Araberstadt Sa} ¢é- 
Sejih gegentiber. Niheres bel Minant pag. 50 ff". The reference ts to Mawsant’s Babylone et ta Chaldee, 
published in 1875, and Hilprecht ascribes the same error to Ménant, from whom Delitesch presumably 
derived it. { cannot find that Ménant ever definitely stated that Shahrein was on the loft bank, but in his 
map it certainly ix o placed, and Delitasch must have followed this without ever having lnoked at Taylor's 
report in the Journal of the Hoya! Asiatic Society for 1855, The mounds lic sixteen to twenty miles away in 
the desert on the opposite side of the Euphrates 1 The error was corrected by Scheil in 1806 (Mec oe Trov., 
xxi, (26), but even be seems also quite ignorant of Taylor's publication, although Ménant had reproduced the 
latter's plans. As Hilprecht says, Scheil's statement “is correct, but only confirms facts better known from 
Taylor's own accurate reports, which, however, do not seem to have been read carefully by Asayriologiats 
during the last twenty-five years” (op, eif.,170,n.). Hilprecht hineelf, however, has not always understood 
Taylor. He basin his mind an exaggerated idea of the “depth” of the “ valley” in which Shahroin lies, Taylor 
untuckily calle it “deep”: it is merely a shallow depre : 
the dewert, if that, tis “Weep” only for Balyylonia, in relation to the surrounding landscape. But Hilprecht 
ia oo misled as to write that “the ruins of Abu Shabrein, situated as they are in a deap valley, cannot be 
seen from Mugayyar.” One has only to mount the miggurrat to see Shahrein plainly enough, His denial 
that Shahrein “is identical with Nowawis, as assumed by Peters (Vippur, 11, 06, 2064f.),"" is alao erroneous. 
[have heard Shabrein called Nowawis myself; and the name is said to mean “grasshoppers” and to refer 
to the innumerable cicadss which All the air with their ktrident shrilling there and on the desert around 
in the spring and summer mornings. I have been nearly deafened by them in May. 'Thompaen however 








(Archavologia, loc. cit., 106) heard the name interpreted os ineaning “ coffins” (from nang a reference to 
the fragmentary late Jarncles of pottery that lie about on the subsidiary wef Ss ete! ay | 
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l. Ziggurrat and Camp, Tell el-Mukayyar (Ur), from N.W. 





2. The mounds of Abu Shahrein (Eridu) from the South, 





3. The mounds of Abu Shohrein {Eridu) from the East. 
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separated the temple to the north from the town that lay to the south of it*. This is well 
seen in the fine air-photograph (Pl. XXX) taken for Mr Woolley by the Royal Air Force, 
The tower, though it is only about 70 feet in height, stands up a landmark to the whole 
surrounding country, on whose interminable flatness it bulks like a mountain (PL XX XT, 2). 
It has never, owing to the strong winds that blow here from the desert and have always 
had a powerful denuding effect, been overwhelmed and buried in mounds of débris and 
accumulated rubbish, and must always have been one of the most conspicuous features of 
this part of the Euphrates valley. From its summit, looking south-westward, we see, dis- 
torted by mirage which cuts off its base and ends so that it looks like an airship swimming in 





886—=$qsm9BS ST es—S—0080 
Fig. 1. Sketch map of S. Babylonia, shewing ancient sites. 


the heat-haze, the grey-tipped mound of Tell Abu Shahrein (PLXXXI, 2 and 4), the site of the 
ancient Eridu, fourteen miles away in the desert, Four miles off to the west, looking along 
the line of railway, we could see, were it conspicuous enough, the tiny tell of el-Obeid, 
where in 1919 | found the remarkable Sumerian antiquities described in the Journal last 
year. The first European to record his visit to Mukayyar was the Italian traveller Pietro 
della Valle, in 16257; and after him several others, notably Baillie Fraser, in 18354, men- 
tioned it as a remarkable monument of ancient days, Then came the visits of Loftus and 
Taylor. 








' A cone-inscription of Ur-Nammu, found in 1923, records the building of a temple of Enlil and the 
cinal £y-waun-aun, which may be this. 
* Bee Hitrrecnr, Leplorations tu Bible Landa, 172, 173. 
* Trovela in Aoordistan and Mesopotamia, 11, 0. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1x. o4 
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Taylor's work consisted chiefly in the examination of the siggurrat or temple-tower and 
in the exeavation of a building in a little tell (“Taylor's Mound” on the plan, Fig, 2) close 
to its south-eastern fiace', no doubt part of the temple of the Moon-god. He also excavated 
some tombs, In the course of his work on the ciggurrat he disinterred the four foundation- 
cylinders embedded at the four eorners in the bricks of the new facing supplied to the 
tower by the last Babylonian king, Nabonidus. 'These were of course not the original 
foundation deposits of the building, which dates at least to the time of Ur-Engur or Ur- 
Nammu*, the first king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and is probably much older, the original 
crude brick core dating no doubt originally from early Sumerian times. 

Taylor ascertained to his own satisfaction, by driving from the top of the first stage a 
shaft and tunnel 14 feet down and 36 feet: into the centre of the structure, that the ziggurrat 
(and so are probably all other riggurrats) is a solid mass of crude brick. Capt. Thompean 
investigated the summit of the siggurrat in 1918, but did not carry out any further 
excavation of the building. This particular tower was burnt in Ancient times, and its crude 
brick core is dyed bright red with the effect of the burning. The companion tower at 
Shahrein, also built, of crude-brick, remains white, never having been burnt, It is not 
impossible that the fire which consumed the tower of Ur was the same as that which 
burnt the building in the temple precincts, discovered by me, and described below. It might 
be aseribed to the Elamites, who sacked and perhaps burnt Ur about the year 2185 n.c., at 
the end of the Third Dynasty*, or to some other conqueror, such as Samsu-iluna of Babylon 
(ce. 1900 nc.) but for the fact that in that case the facing-wall of Ur-Nammu would have 
suffered, which it has not, The fire may equally well have happened before Ur-Nammu’s 
time, and have been the motive for his work. 

My work of 1919, in the course of which the first new temple buildings were discovered 
and excavated since the time of Taylor, lasted three months, from February till May, 1919. 
Thad the occasional assistance of the British sergeant-major in charge of the 70 Turkish 
prisoners who were kindly supplied to me by the military authorities as diggers, with 


' Not “south-eastern corner,” wa Taylor ways (fA ALS. 1K54, 265) ; the corners, nit the sides, are directes! 
towanls the cardinal pointa, aa ix usnal in Babylonian teraple-towers, 

* Until lately the name was generally read “Ur-Engur,” whioh is probably erroneous, The brick fucking 
wall that still exists is Or-Nammu's work, 

For new views as to the date of the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur sce Watonen, “Konige vou 
Assyrien” (A. V.A.G., 1921 ; 11, 62); Guide to the Babylonian and Aayrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
1922, 245. Other siggurrates have snffered destruction by fire, like that of Birs Nimrad (Borsippa). That of 
Oheimiir (Kish), on the plain east of Babylon (now being excavated by Mr E. Mackay for the Weld-Blundell 
expedition), with its red colour (it name means “reddish ”), looks froma distanoe as if it alao had been 
burnt. The extraordinary effect of the fire at Birs, which has completely vitrified solid masses of brickwork, 
is well known, It haa occurred to me that the extraordinary fierceness of this fire as well as of that which 
teddened the erude brick core of the tower of Ur may have been due to the use of brushwood soaked in 
piteh from Hit, or even in mace, crode petroleum. If the fire of Ur nay be assigned toan Elamite invasion 
before the time of Ur-Nammu, the theory of the uae of maza? gaina considerably in probability. 

* The date of Samau-iluna, with that of the whole First Babylonian dynasty of Hammurabi, is again in 
the melting-pot. King thought that Kugler had settled atti 1, but 
the rising generation of Assyriclogists seem to regard it as open to discussion, owine to recent discoveries 
of King-lista, At any rate, the date 2080-9042 po. which I have stintait hc Seca ead on King's 

uthority (Ane. Hist. Near Euat, Sth edn, (1920), 211) is apparently not to be regarded as definitely 
certain (of. Brit, Mus, Guide to ontan and Assyrian Antiquities (1923), 246, where the date of 
rz is given implicitly as about 1900 n0.). Ween (foe. cit., G3) gives 1012-1875 nc. ns his 
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‘Amran ibn-Hamiid, Prof. Koldewey’s head man, and three other reises from Babylon, te 
supervise them. | | 
~The sketch-plan of Ur (Fig. 2), drawn by Mr C. O, Waterhouse, is based on the air- 
photograph, Fl. XXX (also published by Mr Woolley in the current Antiquaries’ Journal), 
with the help of Mr Newton's notes and the original sketch-plan prepared by 2nd Lt. 
0. D. O'Sullivan, RLE., to replace that of Taylor, on which it was difficult to plot the new 
excavations accurately (Mr O'Sullivan's plan was published in Proc. Soc. Ant. Dec. 1919, 
Fig. 4). Figs. 3 and 4 are corrected plans, brought up to date by means of the more recent 
measurements taken by Mr Newton. Mr O'Sullivan, who also prepared other plans (one of 
which is here reproduced, Fig. 5), was assisted by an Indian surveyor, and they were both 
lent to me by the military authorities on the ground that, as a state of war still existed, 
such plans might be useful to the army in ease of an attack on Nasiriyah from the side of 
the desert. Otherwise I should have had to have made rough preliminary plans myself. 

In the course of the three months’ work at Ur I cleared the S.E. face of the mggurrat 
(Pi, XX XU, 1) and disinterred what. looked like a brick staircase parallel to the N.E. thee, 
which I presumed to be that found by Taylor’. It is built up against the face at its south end, 
and is certainly an addition by Nabonidus, Its measurements correspond with those given 
for his staircase by Taylor, from whose description however it is difficult to gather whether 
it lay parallel with the face of the tower or approached it at right angles*. Possibly the 
latter was really what he meant, and this “stairway” may prove to be merely partly 
removed brickwork. Mr Newton is inclined to think that this is the case, and that the 
ziggurrat was more probably approached by a stairway ascending the centre of the N_E. face. 
If this proves to be the ease, Taylor may have found the real stairease (now covered by 
débris) and not have given a sufficient description of it. It is not impossible, of course, that 
the stairway of this ziggurrat may have started at the E. corner, then passed from the first 
stage to the second diagonally across the N. face, and so on, finally reaching the fourth 
stage (which will presumably have been the summit) at the E, corner again, This would 
agree with Herodotus'’s description of the temple of Bel at Babylon: dvaSaais 6€ 5 avTovs 
éfmlev xuKAw wepl wapvTas Tovs Tipyous éyouea werolytas (Hdt. 1, 161). As he says this 
tower had eight stages (we know that in reality it had seven), the staircase or ramp of 
ascent may have covered or passed two stages on each face. But siggurrats probably 
differed in their arrangements, for that of Eridu (Shahrein) was ascended by «a stepway or 
steep ladder-like ramp that went directly up the middle of the S.W. face*, and that of 
Nippor (#-kur), by one on the S.E. face‘, Ziggurrats have been restored by architects in 
various ways; and it will be very interesting to read the conclusions which Mr F. G, Newton 
will come to with regard to that at Ur as the result of his investigations next year. He 
has noted one curious fnet, that on the platform of the first stage at Ur are recesses or 
aleoves (afterwards bricked up) in the wall of the second stage (seven on each long side 
and four on each short side), which Mr Smith compares with the @m«os dwmraverypin, the 
resting-chambers for persons making the ascent, mentioned by Herodotus in his description 
of the temple-tower of Bel at Babylon: peootrr: é€ cov THs avaBactoy éoTi KaTaryaryT TE 
eal Odwot apsraveriypiot, év Toics xati¢ertes autavovrat ot avaSaivovres (1, 181). 


1 Journ. HAS, ibid. 261. 
2 4 At the esstern aide is a stairease, 3 yards broad, with sides or balustrades | as) ee 
: : hietrides | yard lw, shooting out 
of two supporting buttresses, 2 yards broad, which leads up to the edge of the husement of the second story,” 
1 Tavion and Tompson, foce, citt, eB. * Hiuraecur, op, ct, BT1-2. 
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Besides a small brick conduit for water at the base of the tower, a few antiquities were 
found m 1919, notably some fragments of blue-glazed bricks of Nabonidus’s time and an 
Egyptian scarab-mould of pottery (PI. XXX VIL, 6) which is presumably of XXVIth Dynasty 
date but might be earlier. A great quantity of débris had gradually flowed from the upper 
part of the tower, the result of gradual disintegration during the winter rains and summer 
heats of seventy years, which had covered up all traces of Taylor's work. The three other 
faces of the zigqurrat remain to be cleared. The work, though heavy, could be effected, on 
account of the good preservation of much of Ur-Nammu’'s sheath-wall, especially on the 
two short S.E. and N.W. sides of the oblong tower (see Pl. XX XT, 1). It presents none of 
the difficulties that will confront the excavator of the siggurrat of Abu Shahrein, which 
has melted, so to speak, into an almost amorphous mass (Pls, XX XI, 2 and a; AAXAVL 3). 
The temple-tower of Ur stands up complete and clean-cut like an Egyptian pyramid 
which, but for its oblong shape, it superficially resemblés (Pls. XXXI,1; XXX, 2), 

My chief work at Ur was the exeavation of part (Fig. 3) of a large burnt-brick building 
(“B" on the plan, Fig. 2), which has been provisionally and tentatively identified with 
E-harsag, “The House of the Mountain,” an edifice erected by the king Shulgi (or Dungi) 
af the Third Dynasty of Ur, possibly (since no god's name is mentioned in the brick- 
inscription commemorating it) a civil building, perhaps a royal pulace, This, however, is 
by no means certain, and it may be that the building is really part of the great temple 
of the Moon-god, E-gik-dir-gal, “ The Honge of Light.” Bricks were found in a pavement 
at the N. end of “B" which had the E-harsag inscription of Shulgit. But in the outer wall 
of“ B" Mr Newton and Mr Sidney Smith have this year found bricks of Ur-Nammin, the 
predecessor of Shulgi, commemorating the building of temple and town-wall*, So that the 
building was certainly begun by Ur-Nammu, and if the E-harsag bricks were in situ at its 
northern end, either Shulgi must have finished it and called it E-harsag, or, as Mr Woolley 
is inclined to suggest, he may have used bricks intended for E-harsag, which was else- 
where, “B" lay within the temenos of the Moon-god, which Mr Woolley and Mr Newton 
have traced this year well round to the sonth of it. Also its outer wall was built with 
“temple” bricks. If “B” is E-harsag, it was then none the less part of the temple of 
Nannar, If not, E-harsag is really somewhere else close by and bricks belonging to it were 
used in the temple either by Shulgi or ata later time. Mr Woolley thinks it was else- 
where, but still within the temenos. But Prof. Langdon tells me that he doubis whether a 
civil building, as E-harsag presumably was, would be found within the temenos. If this is 
so, either E-harsag was not a civil building or * B,” at any rate, is not E-harsag. Mr Woolley 
and Mr Newton are inclined to regard it as part of the actual shrine of Nannar, with rooms 
to the south-east used as living-quarters by the priests. When I left Ur in May 1919 
T hoped to return m the next season to complete the investigation of “B" as well as the 
excavation of el-‘Obeid, but cireumstances were not favourable to the resumption of the 
work until last year, when Mr Woolley and Mr Newton carried out further excavations in 
“B,” finding beneath the burnt brick walls other and possibly older walls of crude brick, 

"Sei far as we know at present from archaeological researches the resemblance is purely superficial, Init 
some have supposed in the texts the riggurrat is distinctly not only a tower, but the tomb of the god (ef. 
HILraeces, op. cit., 469). The possibility that there was really a closer relationship between co: fond 
pyruuid will have to be considered when more ia known of the connexion of the giguan (“dark chamber’) 
of cedar-wood, mentioned in the texts aa “ beloved ” by the god (S.4. A, p, 68; 5, 15), 
But, as we have seen, Taylor's investigation shews that the Ur Hgguerad is solid. 

2 §.A.K.L, 196, brick B, * Thid., 190, brick B. 
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Fig. 3. The Building “B" at Ur: the original building replanned afler farther investigation by Mr F. G. Newton; 
the Inter buildings from the measurements of Mr O. D, O'Sullivan, corrected by Dr Hall's field-notes. 
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which is the material one usually associates with temple-buildings in Babylonia, They also 
found a foundation deposit, consisting of one of the usual copper figures, holding a basket 
on the head and a stone dedication tablet—uninscribed | This was a disappointment, as the 
tablet should have told us beyond cavil what the building was and who built it, 

In rubbish outside the E, “corner” of “B," so far as it was then excavated (Pl, XXXIL, 2), 
1 had found, displaced, a stone foundation tablet of E-mah, “The Noble House,” the temple 
of the goddess Ninsun, dedicated by Ur-Nammu, the founder (PL XXXVII, 4) Believing 
“B" to be E-harsag, I was inclined to think’ that this tablet must belong to another 
building of which a crude brick wall (see Fig. 3) found by me close by to the N.E. seemed 
to be the first sign. I was predisposed to regard this presumed building as a temple, as the 
wall was of crude brick. But if this wall turns out to be connected with the simple wall of 
enceinte to the south-east (see Fig. 3) and not to belong to a building at all, the tablet 
may really be one of the foundation deposits of “B,” which will then he E-mah. Until, how- 
ever, its precise nature and relation to the other buildings, and especially to E-nun-mah*, 
the new temple found by Mr Woolley this year, is determined, we shall continue to know 
it simply as“B." So far as excavated in 1919 (Fig. 3) it measures 100 feet long by 99 feet 
broad. The burnt bricks of “B" are of the fine type of the period of Ur-Nammu and Shulji, 
14 inches square, and well and truly laid in walls five feet thick, shewing that the Baby- 
lonians knew how to build to keep out both the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
The outer walls, best preserved (to a height of eight feet) on the south-eastern and south- 
western sides, are built, with “ panelled “ faces, recesses about eight inches deep and ten feet 
long alternating with “ buttresses * of about the same length, in much the same style as the 
wall of the ziggurrat (Pl. XX ATL, 3), The corners of the butlding were carefully rounded off. 

The plan of the original building of Ur-Nammu (and Shulgi ?), to which additions seem 
to have been made somewhat later, is very clear (Fig. 3, after the measurements of 
Mr Newton) although in later times 1t was obscured to some extent by jerry-built erections 
(often composed of ancient bricks ; see Pl. XX XIII, 2), which may probably be assigned to the 
late Assyrian period, when the place was certainly inhabited, or even to more recent times, 
These additions were of a domestic character, and consisted of rooms and corridors with 
walls usually built m the worn-down stumps of the ancient walls. Very often, however, 
sinaller rooms were found within the ancient chambers, and ancient doorways were blocked 
up by later walls (Pl. XXXII, 2). The ancient vertical drains*, many of which were no doubt 
coeval with the older building, were often adapted for use with later wash-places and sinks 
(Pl. XXXTT, 3). Cireular tholos-like erections, looking like lunar craters (Pl. XXXII, 4: 
XXXII, 1), measuring about six or eight feet in diameter at the base and less where 
broken off towards the crown, were most probably bread-ovens, though it has also been 
suggested that they were pottery kilns. No doubt a good deal of the plain drab pottery 
of later date found in the upper débris of "BB" and in the tombs was made here, but the 
“craters” are more likely to have been ovens than kilns. 


| Journ, Centr, Aa. Soo, 1 (1022), 122. 

® This name may be read (/a-aun-mo/ on well na B-wun-mah, Mr Gadd informs me, but in later times 
only the form E-iun-mad would be used. | 

* ‘These drains are of the usual type found in Babylonian ruins, made of superimposed pottery drums, 
each fitting into the other (being alternately of slightly larger and smaller diameter), often perforated at 
the sides, and when complete crowned with a conical top. One of these drains in “B" was found by 
Mr Newton to be no less than 12 motres doep, 
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From a find of four very finely inscribed and baked tablets (PL XXXVHL, 5) of the tenth 
year of Shamash-shum-ukin (8.0, 659-8) and the nineteenth and twentieth years of Ashur- 
banipal (nc. 651-049) we see that certain priestly families then lived here; the tablets 
being legal documents (wills, legacies, and sales of land) belonging to a single priestly family. 

The later erections were certainly added after the building had long been deserted and 
had fallen into ruin. In fact it may be doubted whether it was used for many years after 
the fire whieh destroyed it, The traces of this fire were very apparent at the north end of 
the building, thick layers of ashes lying in several of the rooms. Owing to this destruction 
antiquities of the period of the original building were rare, but among them were two 
fragments of life-size lhoman heads in dolerite, from statues, one of a priestess or goddess 
(Pi, XXXVI, 3), the other of a man, of the finest work of the “Gudea period,” no doubt dating 
from the time of Ur-Nammu or Shulgi (Brit. Mus, Nos, 114797, 114198). Probably the 
statues were smashed by the Elamites. The stone tablet of Ur-Nammu, recording the 
founding of E-mah, has already been mentioned, In a chamber at the N. end were found a 
few account-tablets of the time of the dynasties of Ur and Iain. 

The next work of importance was the excavation of a section of E-temen-ni-gur or 
E-temen-ni-il, “The House of the Foundation that is clothed with Splendour,” which ts the 
temenos-wall (* E") of the temple (Fig. 4, Pl. XXXV, 1), It was built of erude-brick, 35 feet 
thick, and with chambers 48 feet by 14 feet within its thickness. Similar chambers (case- 
mates or storage-vaults) have been found within a wall of the same kind at Nippur'. The 
outer wall is recessed and niched in the usual Babylonian style, preserved down to the 
latest ages, which is so remarkably paralleled in the brick buildings of the archaic period 
only in Egypt®, This resemblance is one of the strongest weapons in the armoury of those 
who believe in an early connexion between the two cultures. The uppermost courses of 
this wall were uncovered by me for about 250 feet (Fig. 4):"the whole has now been either 
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Fig. 4. Portion of the temenos-wall of the Temple of Nannar, Ur, between the gates of 
Bur-5Sin and Cyrus: excavated 1919. 


excavated or traced by Mesars Woolley and Newton all round the aggurrat, south of the 
building “ B." Tt was discovered by me owing to the clear wind-swept traces of the tops of 
the walls on the surface. Its line of direction is parallel with the NEL face of the siggurrut. 


1 See plan in Hitpaeont, Aeptorations in fife Landa, 470, 
1 Hatt, Ascent Hist. of Near East, Sth edn. (1920), 84-80; Cuombridge Ancient Mutory (1823), 1, 
263, GR2. 
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Originally it is of very early date, but has one gate as late as the time of Cyrus, and 
another of Bur-Sin's time. 

The outer wall of the city, east of the siggurrat, was also investigated, a trench (PI. 
AXA, 4) bemg driven through its mound at “J” with the result of discovering what is 
apparently the worn stump of the town-wall, only about twelve feet in height, with other 
cross-walls above it, which remain to be more closely examined in the future. Burials in 
pottery coffins or farnakes and tubs (often inverted) of the common Babylonian type were 
found here (Pl. XX XTY, 4) as in all other parts of the monnd. | 

The two most important tombs were found at “A,” buildings of small yellow rectangular 
bricks, with keeled roofs, measuring 8 ft. 10 ins. long by 3 ft..6 ins, high, One had been 
violated anciently; the other contained a large pottery larnax of the oval “bath” type, with 
ribbed sides and cover, measuring 4 ft. 7 ins. long by 2 ft. 9 ins. wide and 2 ft. 6 ins. high. 
In it was a contracted burial, the body lying on its left side with the knees drawn up to 
the head. A plain silver pin was placed at each shoulder, A few pots of plain drab ware 
were in the larnax. Contracted burial does not in Mesopotamia mean that the burial is 
necessarily early, as the custom of burying in this position probably continued till the 
Parthian period, when the burials are at full length. But in the case of these tombs no 
means of fixing the date were found. 

Another burial at “A” was found beneath an inverted ribbed tub, with a row of the 
plam drab pots ranged against it outside (PL XXXIV, 3), Many burials in larnakes, not 
inverted, with lids and without, were found in other parts of the mounds, notably among 
the town-ruins to the south of the transverse wadi, at “Hl” (Pls. XXXIV, 2: XXXV, 2 
and 3) Nothing was found in the larnakes but a few pots and saucers of the same 
plain drab ware, sometimes with birds’ bones in them, with occasionally a few beads of 
agate, carnelian or chalcedony. The bones were always almost dust, nothing being at all 
well preserved but the skull. he coffins were buried anyhow in the honse ruins, walls 
often being knocked away to receive them (Pl, XXXV, 2 and 3). This looks as if they 
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Fig. 5. Streets and Burials at Ur. 
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were buried beneath later houses (of which hardly any traces remain owing to denudation), 
built over and in the rnins of earlier town-buildings (PI. XXXV, 2, shewing a great pithos 
and a pottery corn-bin in position), which still remain owing to their solid constraction. If 
so, these burials will be much later than the time of the Third Dynasty, to which possibly 
the older town-buildings belong. But this question of their date remains to be worked ont, 
and these conclusions are purely tentative, and are liable to revision as the work proceeds, 
The full publieation of the burials discovered in 1919 is reserved for the final official 
publication of the excavation. The streets of the old town, of which one or two were 
examined by me, are very narrow and usually curved (Fig. 5), Further excavation there 
should yield interesting results, 

At “CO” and "D," north of the siggurrat, burials of another type were found, enclosed 
in two wide-mouthed round pota, placed mouth to mouth(PL XXXTYV, 1). At the base of each 
pot is a nozzle-shaped vent: to facilitate the escape of the gases of putrefaction. Such burials 
were also found by Taylor here and at Tell el-Lahm/’, and are known elsewhere in Babylonia. 
In them the bodies had practically disappeared, but they yielded an unusual quantity of 
agate and other stone and also blue composition beads, but no pottery. They would secrn 
then to belong to a period different from that of the larnax-burials, and probably earlier*. 
Cuneiform tablets of the unbaked variety were found in considerable number (but m 
fragments) at“ A,” one being a large fragment of the time of the Third Dynasty, probably 
containing laws, which is now exhibited in the British Museum (No, 113915). 

Such are the chief results of the work of 1919 at Ur. In order to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the Museum's work at Shahrein, so successfully begun by Capt. Thompson, I also 
dug there, but with an aim different from his, He had, following his plan, sunk pits 
there in order to ascertain the stratification of the mounds and fix the date of the remark- 
able painted pottery, already described in my article on Tell el“Obeid, which is specially 
characteristic of Shahrein, and is identical with that found by Pézard at Bander Bushir, 
and closely related to that of de Morgan's “second style” from Tepé Musyin and Susa*, 
as well as to that discovered by Herzfeld at Samarra. The publication of Thompson's results 
and his reasons for accepting the prehistoric date of this pottery will be found in his article 
in Archaeologia, already referred to, which had of course not appeared when I dug. Until 
his results had been published and those parts decided on which farther information would 
be desirable, it seemed to me better to suspend operations of this kind and, instead, to 
excavate actual buildings, if any remained, of the ancient Eridu, belonging to one particular 
stratum. 

The main characteristics of the mounds of Shahrem are known from the reports of 
Taylor and Thompson. The latter made a plane-table survey of them to replace Taylor's 
plan, which left much to be desired. I found Thompson's plan‘ most accurate and useful. 
Fig. 6 is a reproduction of a section of it with my own finds entered by me’. Finding traces 
of buildings on the south side of a small sandy ravine which represents the ancient way 
leading out by the east gate of the city 1 excavated them in the short time at my disposal. 
Five house-complexes with two streets(PLXXXVL3), one of them a blind alley, came to light. 
The rooms (see my plans in Fig. 6) were built of (usually rectangular) crude bricks, faced 


i JRALS.. xv (1865), 414, 415, 

? See THomraos, Archaeolagia, loc. cit., 112 if on evidence as to date of this type of burial. 
* Mem. Daley. Perse, 1012, 1914. a . " Archavologia, loo, cit, 104. 
* Proc. Soc. Ant., Dec. 1018, Fig. 15, , 
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with a hard white stucco, sometimes painted with alternate stripes of red and white, each 
about three inches broad, Many wall-niches and “panelled” walls were found; and in 
house V (Pl. XXXVI,4) Mr Newton thinks he has observed traces of windows, I endeavoured 
to protect one painted wall-niche by means of a wooden penthouse and door, but it is not 
probable that it has survived since 1919 the depredations of the wood-hunting desert Arab ! 
The few antiquities discovered, consisting of pottery vases, wall-cones of the type found by 
Loftus at Warka', and spindle-whorls, besides stone architectural fragments (Pl, XXXVI, 2) 
and oecasional scraps of gold foil and copper nails with heads overlaid with gold, such as had 
formerly also been found by Taylor, were all early; and Bur-Sin I built a brick platform 
above the ruins of one of the houses, so that they must be older than his time (2200 H.C.). 
The walls were often six to seven feet in height (PL XXXVI, 2 and 3), 

The stone bastions of Eridu also attracted my attention as specially worthy of prelimi- 
hury investigation, They area remarkable feature in Babylonia, but the stone of which they 
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Fig. 6, Plan of the 5.E, region of Eridu, shewitig excavations, 
are composed is obtainable not so far away, being a rough gypsum rock* from a desert ridge 
a few miles off. I cleared one bastion by the 8.E. gate (Pl, XXXVI,1). It and the walls near 
by are built of large rough stones, often three or four feet, across, piled up in a chaotic mass 
that on a small seale recalls (from a distance) the walls of Tiryns. Brick bastions also exist, 
' Reseurches in Chaldean, 147, 148. (Cf. Jowrnal, vii, 244.) 
* Identitied as euch by Mr W. Campbell Smith, of the British Museum (Natural History), 
25—2 
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one on the south face having been excavated by Taylor’. Thompson and I eleared it again 
from the masses of sand that encumbered it, and Mr Thompson has described it*, It is in two 
parts, the older of red burnt plano-convex bricks of Sumerian pre-Sargonic type, the other 
of rectangular burnt bricks of the Third Dynasty of Ur(?). Among these were some with an 
impressed mark of two crescents, lack to back, also found by Taylor and Thompson at Ur. 
In size and shape they much resemble some of Shulgi which 1 found at el“Obeid, The 
design of the two crescents may, I would suggest, be the origin of the name Abu Shahrein 
(“Father of Two Crescents”), unless, as it is possible, the name refers to the crescent-shaped 
pottery sickles commonly found on the site (see below). The variant Abu Shuhur (* Father 
of Crescents”) occurs. 

There is a good deal of stone lying about at Shahrein which came from farther afield 
than the rough local blocks of which the walls are bmilt: on the mound above the houses 
I excavated still lie a great fragment of a prismatic block of basalt’ of the same kind 
as those of the Giant’s Canseway, which must have been brought from a voleani¢ region 
such as that of Diarbekr or from somewhere in central Arabia, and granite fragments that 
may have come from the further Magan (Sinai or the western desert of Egypt 7). T have 
already referred to these in my last paper‘. Microscopie examination of fragments of them 
might reveal something as to their original home. They were brought for the purposes of 
sculpture and architectonic ornament by the early kings by sea and river from Magan and 
other distant lands, and the subject of this early voyaging in search of the hard stone so 
valuable in Mesopotamia, which had none, is of intense interest. Everywhere too at 
Shahrein are found fragments of vases of aragonite, which may well have come from the 
western Eoyptian desert®. 

I made a further collection of the prehistoric pottery, drab ware votive sickles (PLXXXVH, 
1}, cones of pottery and fine red sandstone, fragments of this sandstone and other stones for 
inlay, flint and obsidian flakes, etc., which as at el-'Obeid strew the desert on a “fan” of 
detritus that spreads out on three sides at the foot of the mound. I have usually supposed 





1 JRA.S., x¥ (1855), 409. 1 Archasologia, loo, cit. 117 ; Fig, 7. 

* Tiustrated by Tuowrsox, Archazologia, loc. cit., PL V, F. * Journal, Vi (1922), 254, 

* Mr Woolley has this year found at Ur fragments of what are probably imported Egyptian cylindrical 
and other vases of aragonite, dating from the time of the Old Kingdom. At any rate the stone is often 
identical with the Egyptian, and the styles often closely resemble theee of the Ist—[Vth Dynasties. In 
the Ashmolean there is an aragonite cylindrical vase of the same early Egyptian type, found at Telloh, 
whieh bears marks of jong nse aud has been broken and carefully mended with rivets anciently, aa if it 
were & precious object, This certainly looks like an importation from Egypt. Other vases from Ur are 
more like the predynastic Egyptian in form; but these are more probably merely clumsy local imitations 
of Egyptian prototypes, ‘These bear sometimes the names of kings such a5 Shulgi, who lived probably a 
thousand years after the time of the Egyptian First Dynasty. Other aragonite vases, not cylindrical or 
recognizably Egyptian im form, bear the name of Rimush, a probable contemporary of the Egyptian Sixth 
Dynasty (¢, 2700 nc), The inscriptions on the vases of Rimush often contain references to the east or to 
Elam, and the vases were apparently sometimes booty from Susa, Now the aragonite of which they are 
made does not appear to be like that of most of the cylindrical vases, and it may be that it was a local 
stone found in Persia; the aragonite of which perhaps the vases with the famous trilingual inscriptions of 
Xerxes were made, Shulgi's aragonite, however, and that of most of the cylindrical vases, certainly looks 
Egyptian. In view of the divergence of date, is the resemblance of these vases to the Evyptian types to be 
regarded na merely u coincidence | It is hard to suppose so, and I am strongly inclined to believe that 
among these vases from Ur are many that were imported from Egypt in the time of the early Old 
Kingdom and were still used and imitated at the period of the Dynasty of Ur (c, 2300 a.c,), | 
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that these things were washed out of the lower levels of the mound by the rains that in 
winter sweep torrents of water down from the heights of the siggurrat through the sandy 
ravines that represent the chief arteries of the ancient town, Mr Thompson found such 
objects im his pits “as low as what I believe to be virgin soil,” and from his work there is 
no doubt as to their pre-Sargonic date; Thompson even considers them to be pre-Sumerian, 
He adds; “they were also to be picked up in far greater quantity on the desert near the 
south and south-east parts of the mound. Of this, the pottery, at any rate, may have come 
from a necropolis, or it may have been washed down from the mound; either is possible, as 
in the first case we can find a parallel at Susa; in the second we should have to explain 
the presence of (historic?) alabaster bowls with the pottery.” I do not myself see the 
validity of this last objection, as if these objects were washed out of the fell by mina, 
it would be natural to find things of all periods mixed upon the surface, and that is very 
much what we do find: «g., copper gold-plated nails (I found one peg of solid gold) which 
should be of Sumerian days, perhaps even as late as the time of Bur-Sin, besides the 
alabaster (aragonite) fragments to which Thompson refers. Hitherto I have regarded the 
“wash-mit” theory as the more probable, both at Shahrein and at el-‘Obeid, as stated in 
Journal, Vi, 243. But there are certainly strong arguments against it at both places. 
Cm the north sides of both Shahrein and el-'Obeid and on the east side of el-‘Obeid the 
pottery-covered “fan” does not exist,and at Shahrein there is little to be found on the west, 
One would expect a true fan “of detritus” to exist equally all round the main mound. 
T had supposed that at Shahrein it did not exist on the north beeanse all the little “wadis” 
that cut through the mounds from the mggurrat to the circumference run southward: the 
siggurrat (and highest point) is so close to the north face that there was no room there for 
“wash-out " wadis. At el-'Obeid there is the serious objection of the smallness of the mound. 
If the whole of the “fan” that lies on the surface to the south and west was washed out 
the mound must have been much bigger in ancient days, and this does not seem very likely, 
as 1b just covers the one building of importance. Mr Thompson's other explanation, that of 
prehistoric cemeteries lying to the south of both mounds, gains in probability the more one 
studies the matter, though we may possibly have to deal with settlements of the living, 
either instead or as well. Further exploration of el-Obeid at any rate, if not at Shahrein, 
should reveal much in this connexion; hitherto the “fan” at both places has not been 
excavated, but only the surface-tinds gathered. 

Among my surface-finds of 1919 from Abu Shahrein besides the gold already mentioned 
are specially notable the little figure of a man in drab pottery, worn and indurated with the 
action of sun and wind as it has lain probably for centuries on the desert-aurface (Fig. 7; 
Pl. XXXVIT, 2, B. M. No. 115357), with his bird-face and attempt at a turban (7); and 
the perforated fragment of a pendant or label of smoky quartz (Fig. 8; PL. XXXVIL 3 
B, M. No. 115358), with the incised figure of a lion walking beneath an object which looks 
like one of those palm-sprigs (7) that so often decorate the scaraba of the Hyksos period in 
Egypt. The cross-hatching on the body also reminds one of the treatment of the figure on 
Hyksos scarabs. However this may be, we have otherwise no indication of date in either 
of these objects, and it may well be that the little lion from Shahrein is much older 
than any Hyksos searab, and the pottery figure certainly looks prehistoric, as the pottery 
and fints are. They date, as at el-‘Obeid, Bander Bushir’, and other places, from the 
chaleolithic age, when metal was just coming into use, 

' Paezarn, Mem. Deleg. Perse, rv (1014), 
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Shahrein is « site of extraordinary importance for the study of the early stage of crviliza- 


tion in‘Mesopotamia, But as a subject for excavation it is a very different “ proposition ” 
from Ur. Instead of being close to the railway and the comparative civilization of Ur 
junction and Nasiriyah, with the result that transport, food, and water are easily obtainable, 
it lies fourteen miles away from Ur in a waterless desert: I hnd to bring every drop of 
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Fig. 7. Drab Cec Laie sive man. Eridu. 
drinking-water from Ur in fantasses carried by a daily train of three or four Ford cara. 
Instead of the ordinary sandy earth of Ur, Shahrein presents the problem of torrents of fine 
shifting sand, a despair to the excavator, Yet it is a most interesting site, and it is to be 
hoped that some day it will be completely excavated, in spite of the great expense that will 
necessarily be involved. 

The most curious fact about Shahrein is that neither Taylor, Thompson, nor I found a 
single inscribed tablet or fragment of one there. Thompson found a piece of an macribed 
aragonite ceremonial macehead of the Sargonic period', and bricks of Bur-Sin I, from 
his splendid ziggurrat-wall, commemorating his devotion to" his beloved Apsu " (the sacred 
Abyss of the god Enki, a hidden spring (?) of fresh water that perhaps had something to do 
with the freshwater lake in the midst of which Eridu probably stood; see below), are 
common enough: but not a single tablet has yet been found, There ts also nothing of later 
date than about 2000 5.c. in the main mounds*, All later objects from Shahrein came from 
the surrounding mounds, the Sulébiyah to the south and others to the north and west* 
There are graves of later periods, as at Ur. Was the ancient Eridu, the sggurrat, temple, 
and Sumerian town, uninhabited after the end of the third millennium &,c., except by a few 
priests and acolytes? Did it survive merely as a sort of Babylonian “cathedral close,” with 
perhaps a later town, not yet discovered, near by, to which the later burials belong? Was 
this as yet hypothetical Eridu the town to which later records refer as existing and in- 
habited? Or is Eridu mentioned later merely on account of ite holiness and ancient state? 


' Archasologic, loo, cit., Fig. 4, 12; B. M. No, 115356. 

® The last king of whom record haa been found there is Nur-Immer (or Nur-Adad), of a dynasty of 
Larsam, who reigned about 2100 p.c. (Thompson, Archaeologra, loc. cit, 104). 

4 | here absolutely confirm what Thompson says foc. cif, 110. Really late things such as coins and 
fragments of “Arab” glass bangles are only found on the peripheral mounds outside, which may represent 
the classical Teredon, the identification of which with Eridu Thompeon seems to be inclined to credit 
(lov. eit, 126). 
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Was it never in later times much more than a shrine to which people were brought te be 
buried as dead Shinhs are now carried for burial to Nejef and Kerbela ? This is one of the 
quaestiones Teredonione (if the classical Teredon is Eridu) that remain to be solved. One 
thing is clear, that, as Thompson says, Eridu can hardly have stood on the actual shore of 
the Persian Gulf, however far inland the sea may have come in early days. Not only does 
the ancient aquatic fauna of the place, of which we find the remains, shew this, but Feu 
logical considerations also make it improbable. In early times Eridu may have been 
situated at the end of a winding backwater of the gulf (very like that which at the present 
time runs up inland behind Basrah in the direction of Shaiba), into which fell a branch of 
the Euphrates, ora canal leading from the Euphrates near Ur. In the brackish water of 
such a backwater freshwater shell-fish could live. Shahrein actually looks as if it had 
stood in the centre of a marshy lake (connected in some way with the freshwater “ Apau " 
of Eridn ?)', out of which it rose an island like Ely in the fens: a lake like the modern 
Hammar on a very small scale, perhaps originally at the end of the backwater, and con- 
nected with the Euphrates either directly or by canals and so with the sea: for Eridn, 
though it stood not on what we call “the sea,” wag in very early days undoubtedly a sea- 
port, This lake we may suppose gradually dried up as its canals ceased to be used, and 
Eridu was finally abandoned to the desert. 


ADDITIONAL Note oN EL-‘ORErn. 


The article on el“Obeid that appeared in the Journal in October, 1922, was written 
over a year age. Since then further consideration has suggested several modifications 
of views there expressed, and the work of Mr Woolley and his colleagues at Ur has 
resulted in the presentment of new points of view. The theory that the surface finds at el- 
‘Obeid were not necessarily washed out of the mound, as I assumed in my article, but that 
both there and at Shahrein they are due to a prehistoric cemotery (as suggested alternatively 
by Mr R. C. Thompson) or to a settlement (Mr Woolley’s suggestion), is deserving of the 
highest consideration, and may well prove the correct one. Further excavation alone will 
shew, 

Mr Thompson ts of opinion that it is more probable that the copper lions of ‘Obeid were 
not, as I originally thought possible, the supports of a throne (a gadi, as my Indians called 
it), but were placed in pairs opposite one another along the approach to the temple of 
Damkina, if this is what el-‘Obeid was. If so, the arrangement had been very much mixed 
up since they were erected, as the four life-size lion-heads were found in a line, and the 
others were found thrown in (apparently) on the top of them. The theory of paira is how- 
ever confirmed by a sixth head, parallel to the smaller head with one eye illustrated in 
Journal, 1922, PL XXXII 2. 

Tt, has been suggested to me that the sagging or deformation of the heads (very notice- 
able mm the two smaller lion-heads and one of the panther- or cat-heads) is due to the 
pressure of the supericumbent earth. But if this were the cause the bitumen interior of 
the heads would not sag or bend in also: it would have broken and crumbled, On the 
contrary, 1 is whole and bears all the appearance of having taken its present form when 
hot, 1.2., when poured into the cast heads, The view that the heads were cast was originally 

! Enki was the god of the Apaw or Abyss, the primeval waters beneath the earth, the origin of fresh. 
water springs, wells, and rivers. Is it impossible that the making of his “beloved " spring Apeu at Eridu 
was connected with the fact of the freshwater lake, regarded as an appearance of the waters of the Abyss | 
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suggested by practical metal-workers. On the other hand, the foreparta of the lions, the 
bodies of the stags in the Imgig-relief, ete., were undoubtedly hammered. 

In the former article I omitted to mention in the text that the wall of the building of 
el-Obeid is not entirely composed of plano-convex bricks. The wall at C in the sketch-plan 
(Journal, vit, 245, Fig. 2) is marked “plain wall,” and is composed of rectangular bricks, 
perhaps of later date (Pl. XXXVIIT, 2) 1 have spoken of the building as being lke a 
riggurrat, but it is probable that when completely excavated it will prove eventually to be 
not entirely rectangular in form, Certainly the pre-Sargonie building is not completely 


rectangular, but L-shaped. 











B = Buttress, 


C = Plain Wall(of later date? » 10 


a 
D - Stone Stairway. ; —- i 
EF - Post-Sargonic platform. : Seale of Feet. 
G = Lies: a Contanrs appracinite. 


Fig. 9. Sketch-plan of Tell el-‘Obeid. 


Qn the plan the cardinal points were wrongly placed. The plan is here re-published, 
corrected (Fig. 9). This is a sketch-plan, imtended merely to illustrate the description in 
the text, The final plan will be drawn by Mr Newton, 

Mr Smith tells me he has heard the place called Tell el-Abd, “The Mound of the Slave,” 
as well as Tell el"Obeid. 

The discovery of a headless statue of Entemena of Lagash by Mr Woolley near the 
siggurrat at Ur has perhaps confirmed my idea that 2 Lagushite dominion over Ur is 
indicated by the copper relief of Imgig, the lion-headed eagle of Ningirsu, found by me at 
el“Obeid. Of course however the statue may equally well have been brought to Ur asa 


Plate XXXVIII. 





L, The Stone Staircase at El-“Obeid. *. El-‘Obeid: the wall of rectungular bricks 





4. El-"Obeid : general view from the North. 


* 
TELL EL-'OBEID. 





| 


: 
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trophy from Lagash. The dedicator of the statue was originally thought to have been 
Enannatum I (Journal, 1 (1923), 119), but it is now known that he was im reality 
Entemena, his predecessor. 





<> 


Fig. 10. Archaic Inscription of Kur-lil: el-‘Obeid. (Corrected copy-| 


CORRIGENDA in “ The Discoveries at el-‘Obeid,” Journal, vu, 241 ff. 


Owing to difficulties of proof-correction three errata crept into this article ; 

FP. 240, 0.1. For Acesh read Accoul, 

P, 250, Fig. 3, The sign ep has been omitted at the bottom of ool. 4 from the left. The block is 
corrected above (Fig. 10), 

Shia, L 23. For 3600 read 3000 no. 

In my article on “The Egyptian Tronsliteration of Hittite Names,” ibd, p, 222, in the name of the 
Hittite warrior Antiagnaa the sign rl has heen misprinted rath (aa offen hiagypens |). 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, rx. ah 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 
Ky G. H,. WHEELER 


THe standard work on Egyptian Chronology is Dr Eduard Meyer's dissertation in the 
Hransactions of the Berlin Academy for 1904+. In spite of the large number of names and 
regnal years of kings which have been preserved, there is no hope that we shall ever be 
able to construct an Egyptian chronology by a method of dead reckoning from these data. 
It is likely that there will always be gaps in our records and. although, if this were the only 
danger, suitable allowance could be made for it, the opposite danger, that of reckoning the 
same year twice or even several times over, would be much more difficult to obviate. When’ 
reigns overlapped, as they frequently did, 1t is only occasionally that we have the means for 
establishing a synchronism, Moreover, at times when the royal authority was weak, there 
were apt to be more persons than one to assume the style of king, and the names of such 
persons, whether occurring on contemporary monuments, or in lists of kings, can only create 
confusion in any chronological scheme into which they enter. Our only sure guide is the 
Egyptian calendar, because its dates can be readily and confidently converted into dates of 
our own Julian calendar. Each of these calendars has a year of 365 days and the difference 
between them arises regularly every four years in consequence of the intercalation of a 
bissextile day in the Julian calendar without any corresponding intercalation in the Egyptian 
calendar. If we had a number of records of eclipses of the sun and similar phenomena in 
dates of the Egyptian calendar, we should easily obtain a fixed chronology. In the absence 
of such records, we are thrown back on the records of new moons. By the help of new moons 
recorded for the 23rd and 24th years of Tuthmosis TI, Dr Meyer was able to establish a 
fixed chronology for the reign of that king’, Unfortunately our data for the regnal years 
of the other kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty are too imperfect for the ehronology thus 
established to be extended to the whole of the dynasty. 

_ For the Twelfth Dynasty, on the other hand, our information is remarkably full and it 
is to be regretted that Dr Meyer failed to identify the king for whose 30th and 3lst years 
we have the record of 12 new moons*. One reason for Dr Meyer's failure may be found in 
the fact that he rejected the date given by Censorinus for the commencement of the so-called 
Sothic period. Censorinus’ words are (de die natali, cap, xvui1): 

| ad Asgyptiorum annum magnum luna non pertinet, quem praece xvunecér, latine cani- 
cularem voramng, propterea quod initium illins sumi Ir, cum primo die ejus mensis quem 
vocant Aegyptii @mué: caniculae sidus exoritur. Nam corum annus civilis solos habet dies 
SCCLXV sine ullo intercalari, itaque quadrienninm apud eos uno circiter die minus est 
een naturale quadrienninm, eoqnue fit ut anno MecccLXx! ad idem revolvatur principium. 
hic annus etiam WALKS A quibusdam dicitur et ab aliis ¢ Geod eppairrds...... (cap, XX1) sed 
horum (annorum) initia Semper a primo die mensis ejus sumuntur cui apad Aegyptios 
nomen est Thouth qnique hoe anno fuit ad. vi Kal. Jul, eum abhinc annos centum 
Imperatore Antonino Pio iterum Bruttio Pracsente consulibus idem dies fuerit a.d. x11 


| E. Mavs, dgyptincke Cheonologi«, 1904, * MEvEn, op. cif, 49 * Meven, op. cit,, 52 if, 
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Kal. Aug., quo tempore solet Canicula in Aegypto facere exortum. quare seire licet anni 
illins magni qui ut supra dictum est et solaris et canicularis et dei annus-voeatur nune ari 
vertentem annum centesimun'. 

The Emperor Antoninus Pius entered upon his second consulship in January, 139, and 
if the Sothis festival was held on the 1st Thoth in the years 139, 140, 141 and 142, it must 
in 139 have corresponded with the 20th July and in the other three years, owing to the 
interealation of a bissextile day in February, 140, with the 19th July. Sinee the lst Thoth 
eqicided with the 14th J uly in 142, it fell 06 years later, that is to say, in 238, on the 
26th June (ad. vir Kal. Jul.) because the Egyptian calendar gained one day every four 
years over the Julian calendar, or 24 days in 06 years. Dr Meyer, however, set asicle 
Censorinus’ date for the commencement of the Sothie period and substituted the year 140 
for the year 139 upon the seemingly gratuitous assumption that Censorinus had been guilty 
of a gross blunder. Dr Meyer was able to bring to the support of his opinion some rather 
precarious arguments of Dr Unger, Dr Unger's later views on the Sothic period differed 
considerably from Dr Meyer's, for he held that the Sothis festival was always kept on the 
19th July until about 142 n.0. and that-afterwards it was held on the 19th J uly in the last 
three years of each quadriennium and on the 20th July in the first year?, Dr Unger's theory 
was partly based upon astronomical data which appear to be irrelevant and there is no 
reason to doubt that Dr Meyer was right in rejecting the idea that a change occurred about 
142 Bc. 

As between Censormns and Dr Meyer, it is common ground that. the Sothis festival, 
after beg held during four years on a particular date of the Egyptian calendar, passed on 
in the fifth year to the next date of that calendar, The quadriennium during which the 
Sothis festival was held on the same date of the Egyptian calendar began, according to 
Censorinus, one year earlier than Dr Meyer was prepared to allow. It results from this 
difference that, according to Dr Meyer, the Sothis festival was always held on the 19th July, 
but according to Censorinus, on the 20th July in the first year of the quadriennium and on 
the 19th July in the other three years‘, On this point Censorinus is in the position of a 
contemporary witness. Dr Meyer's theory implies that the Sothis festival was still in 
Censorinus own time always held on the 19th July. It rested, therefore, with Dr Meyer 
to explain, if he could, how it happened that although in Censorinus’ own time the Sothis 
festival always fell on the 19th July, Censorinus himself should have entertained the idea 
that it sometimes fell on the 20th. 


.* The manuseript reading was a.d. x1 Kal. Aug. The correction of xu to x1, which was first made 
by Sealiger, would be necessary if only to elucidate Censorinus' arithmetic. Apart from Censorini, 
however, there is plenty of ancient evidence to show that the lat Thoth corresponded with the uth July 
in A.D. 130 (Muren, om. cit., 24, citing Abh. sur Geschichte des Orients, 123 ff). 

* Muver, op. cit, 24. See also p. 22, note 2, where Dr Moyer cites the lat instead of the 2nd eiition of 
the Handbuch der Haasischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, 

* GF. Unces in Iwas vow Mounea's Handbuch der Hassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, 1, 777 Ann, 
(2* Aufiage, 1892). This note stems to bring Dr Unger into line with Censorinns and to involye a retrac- 
tation of his previous theory, though Dr Meyer revived it, 

* There was a hissextile day in February 140 an. ao that there was an interval of 366 days hetwoen 
the 20th July, 139, aod the 20th July, 140. As the Egyptian year had 365 daya, the Ist Thoth, which fell 
on the 20th July in 139, fell on the 10th July in 140, The Ist Thoth still correspunded with the 19th July 
in 143, but in that year, according to Censorinus, the Sothis festival passed on to the 2nd Thoth = 20th July. 
In 144, which waa a bissextile year, the 2nd Thoth (and with it the Sothis festival) fell on the Luth July 
aod remained on that date in 145 and 146, 
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Dr Meyer gave, as his reason for rejecting the testimony of Censorinus, the fact that the 
Decree of Canopus, an official and absolutely authentic document, states that in the 9th year 
of Ptolemy Euergetes (=22nd Oct., 239, to 21st Oct., 238 nc.) the Sothis festival fell on 
the Ist Pauni (= 19th July, 238 nc.); but in 238 pc. this festival must have fallen on the 
2nd Pauni (= 20th July), if Censorinus is correct in stating that in 139 a.p. the Sothis 
festival fell on the 20th July (=Ist Thoth)'. Dr Meyer's statement is accurate, so far as it 
goes, but it only tells half the story. It is true that the Ist Panni in 9 Euergetes fell on 
the 19th July, 238 n.c,, but it is also true that the Ist Pauni in 9 Euergetes fell on the 
19th July, 239 Bc, Euergetes had two methods of computing his regnal years, By one 
method, the method which Dr Meyer had in view, the {th year began on the lst Thoth 
(= 22nd Oct., 239 #.0.), so that the Ist Pauni would fall on the 19th July, 238 ne. By the 
other method, the 9th year began in or about April, 259 mc. so that the Ist Pauni would 
fall on the 19th July, 239 1c Dates in the months of Thoth, Paophi, Athyr, Choiak and 
Tybi of 9 Euergetes can be definitely identified with dates between October, 230 nuc., and 
March, 238 #.c,, but dates in other Egyptian months may belong either to March—Oct., 
240 B.C, or to March—Oct., 288 nc, The Decree of Canopus is dated 17 Tybi, 9 Kuergetes, 
and accordingly it belongs to the 7th March, 288 nc. The Decree mentions Mesore and the 
Ist Paum, both in the 9th year’, By Mesore in the 9th year the Decree might mean either 
Sept.—Oet., 239 nc. or Sept—oOct., 238 nc, and we can only decide which is meant if the 
tense of the verb shows whether Mesore is past or future. It happens that the tense is 
future (Teves wporxaTayncopevaus Ews pqvos Mecopy toi év Te évdr@ érec), 80 We can infer 
that Sept.—Oct., 238 B.c. is meant. In the case of the Ist Pauni, on the contrary, that date 
is referred to as already past (rj voupyvia rod Naim év } wai €& apyas yOn & Ta evaTm 
éret). Had the future been intended, dy@jcera: must have been used instead of Fyn‘. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Ist Pauni in the 9th year of Euergetes mentioned in the 
Decree of Canopus means the 19th July, 239 nc. and this date is consistent with the 
testimony of Censorinus, 

Having shown that Censorinus’ statement is consistent with a document 475 years earlier 
than his own time, I will now compare it with a document more than 2000 years older than 
Censorinus. Among the Twelfth Dynasty papyri discovered at Kahnn is a copy of a letter 
written in the 7th year of Sesostris IIT announcing that the Sothis festival would fall on 
the 16th day of the 8th month*, Since the festival was held for the first time on the Ist 


+ MEYER, op. cit,, 23, 24, 26,28. Between 2 Pauni and 1 Thoth there are (4 days and it took the Sothis 
festival S4x4—376 years to advance 4 days. 376 years is the interval between 20 July, 138 mc, and 
20 July, 139 ap, - 

dG, Suviy in Hermathena, xry (1907), 114, It is possible that in 1004 Dr Meyer had no means 
of ascertaining the fact that Euergetes had two methods of computing his regnal years. The publication 
-of the Hibeh Papyri in 1906 first made the necessary data nvailuble. ‘ 

* Mesore in line 27 of the Decree and lat Pauni in lines 37 and 39. Por the Decree of Canopus | have 
used the excellent edition given by M, L. Srrack in his Dynastic der Ptolemiter (1897), 227 

* The Decree of Canopus incurs the reproach of inconsistency by using two methods of computing 
regnal years in the same document. The dating of events and documents by regnal years is admittedly 
inconvenient and inconsistencies in practice occur frequently even in kingdoms where one method only is 
in vogue. Apart from the two methods actually employed in the Decree of Canopus, there is an allusion 
in line 36, ry ipépg dv fl dreré\Au ro dotpav v8 Tis “Inve 4 vouiCeras wéow Fro civa, to a third method by 
which New Year's Day coincided with the Sothia Festival; compare line 45 where New Year's Day (véor 
frog) corresponds with the Ist Thoth. , | 

" A very legible reproduction of this text ia given in G, MULien, Hieratische Lesestiveke, Heft 1. 
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of the Ist month im 139 4.p, and since it took 1460 years for the festival to pass through 
the Egyptian calendar at the rate of one day every four years, we are taken back to the 
20th July, 1822 n¢., for the previous occasion on which the festival fell for the first time 
on the Ist day of the lst month. Between the 16th day of the Sth month and the Ist day 
of the Ist month are 140 days. Multiplied by 4 this number gives 500 a5 the number of 
years which elapsed between the day on which the festival was held for the first time on 
the 16th of the 8th month and the 20th July, 1322 nc, Consequently, if (as seems probable) 
the announcement was made in view of the passage of the festival from the 15th to the 
16th day of the 8th month, we must identify the 7th year of Sesostris II] with the year 
1882 pc, His first year, therefore, was 18858 .c, There is contemporary evidence that the 
Ist year of Sesostris IT was preceded immediately by the 19th year of Sesostris IT, a0 
that the Ist year of Sesostris IT was 1907 nc," There is contemporary evidence that the 
Ist year of Sesostris IT coincided with the 33rd year of Amenemmes IT, so that the 31st 
year of Amenemmes IT was 1909 p.c? Dr Meyer drew attention to some accounts of the 
40th and 3ist years of an unnamed king. They belong to the same find as that to which 
we owe the announcement of the Tth year of Sesostris ILL. They are the accounts of six 
officials, and each account covers a period of one month: 
day month year iay month year 
(1) from 26 10 30 ty 86 ll bi}: 
(2) from 25 12 20 to 8 B 1 al; 
(3) from 20 2 31 to 3 at; 


(4) from 1 4 31 to 18 5 §631; 
(5) from 18 6 31 to 17 7 «31: 
(6) from 17 5 81 to I o 41. 


Té will be observed that these months do not correspond with the Egyptian calendar, 
and a little reflection will show that they are lunar months of 29 or 30 days each. Dr Meyer 
did not interpret the dates quite accurately, because he took one of the months to run from 
25. 12. 30 to 20. 1. 31 inclusive, a period of 31 days: which is impossible. We must infer 
that the actual dates mentioned are common to the official who is going ont of office and 
to his successor. We may also confidently assume that the day on which the transfer took 
place was the day on which the new moon festival was observed, for in such a connection 
no other day would be at.all probable. Thus the 12 dates given by our document may fairly 
be taken to be new moons. It is unlikely that the date for celebrating the new moon would 
be fixed by a separate astronomical observation every month and indeed the dates them- 
selves indicate that they were obtained by allowing 30 and 29 days alternately to the months 
and by substituting a 30 day for a 20 day month, as occasion arose. The occasion would 
arise at the end of every 32 months*, Dr Meyer, on the assumption that the 30th and 
$lat years of Sesostris IL] were intended, had calculations made of the new moons of the 
years 1859 to 1848 B.C. and he found that the new moons of 1559 ne. would suit the new 
moons of the 41st year of the document, but that the 3lst year of Sesostris I] could not 
be earlier than 1857 &c. upon his view that a Sothie period began in 140 ap, The true 
date is 1858 B.c. and this ts also unsuitable. Dr Meyer argued that the document may 

L MEYER, op. of. 55. 

? Meven, op. cit, 57. Dr Meyer merely mentioned the fact that 33 Amenemmes [1=1 Sesostria [1 
without any definite reference to the document or documents on which he relied, No doubt, he derived 
the statement from Griffith, or from Borchardt. 

* 32 months of an average length of 294 days=944 days ; 32 lonations of 20°33060 days=944-97858 daye, 
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belong to the 20th and 31st year of another king and he instanced Amenemmes II, but 
did not pursue this line of enquiry’) We have seen that the 31st year of Amenemmes I 
corresponds to 1909 ho,, that is, exactly 50 years earlier than 1859 8c. Inasmuch as 
50 Egyptian years amount to 365 x 50=18250 days and 618 lunations amount to 
G18 x 2453059 = 18249-00462 days, it is clear that Egyptian dates of new moons that suit 
1859 9.0. are likely also to snit 1909 nc. : 

The following table gives the recorded new moons with the hours after which each new 
moon would become visible in 1909 1c. caleulated upon the basis of Dr Meyer's table for 
185) BCs: 

NEw Moons in 1909 sc. 





Tate given by | Hoorafter which the new 

the Popyrus mown beeame visible 
day month year day month ‘year 
a0 4 al fom ow 1 3 a1 
ig it 1 Zam. on 10 a | 
If 4 34) | midday on 16 4 31 
1B 6 2 | Spmom 3 21 
18 i al 4am on 17 Li al 
17 7 31 | midday on 16 7 a1 
7 A dl 7 pam. on 15 5 al 
i) u 1 4 om, on 15 H al 


The reader can judge for himself how accurately these dates correspond; and when he 
realizes that a similar correspondence of dates cannot recur except at intervals of 25 years, 
he will be able to appreciate the strength of the case for identifying the 3lst year of 
Amenemmes I] with the year 1909 Bc, When Dr Meyer wrote “Nun muss sich innerhalb 
der 19jahrigen Mondperiode immer ein Jahr finden, welches ungefiihr passt,” he was 
obviously thinking, not of the Egyptian, but of the Julian, calendar’. Had he realized more 
clearly that it was Egyptian, rather than Julian, dates that he had to consider, he would 
have chosen a 25 year instead of a 19 year cycle and would easily have hit upon the truth, 

Profitable as it may be to be able to establish precise dates for the Twelfth Dynasty, it 
is still more important to have proved that the Egyptian calendar remained unchanged 
during the long period which separated Amenemmes I from Censorinus and that the Sothis 
festival maintained its quadriennia regularly throughout that period. The hypothesis that 
4 triennium was sometimes substituted for a quadriennium has always been devoid of 
plausiihty, but it is.at the base of the theory of Tr Unger which is referred to above and 
it has been maintained by many other scholars of repute’, The primary objection to this 
hypothesis may easily be stated. A religious festival in Egypt, as elsewhere, was held upon 
4 particular date because that date had become established by custom, or precedent. A custom 
that the date should be moved onward every four years might easily become established, but 
if that custom had to be varied at long and irregular intervals in deference to the require- 
ments of scientific astronomy, it wonld cease to be a custom. | 

1 MerEn, op.-cit., 54, 

* MEvisn, op, cit., 54. Whon Dr Meyer gives Jun, 17-8 as the time of the “Neulicht,” he means (A, of 
a day later than midday on Jan, 17: that is to eay, 7.10 4.a. on Jan, 18, Jan, 18 in 180 Bc, corresponds 
with the 19th day of the 3nd Egyptian.month, Consequently the “ Neulicht” 50 years earlier would be at 
about 1 as. on the 10th of the 2nd month, a# given in the Table, ~ A 1 Meyer, op, cit, B4, 

' ‘ Unern in Handbuch der Hessinhen Altertums-Wisseenshaft (2% Auflage, 1892), 1, 777 Anm: See also 
_L, Boncaannt, Die Annatlen wad die seitliche Featlegung dea Alten Reiches (1D17). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 1922-1923: ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F, Lt. GRIFFITH, M.A. 


THe Centenary-year of CHamrottion'’s decipherment is itself marked as an aunws mirabilis for 
Egyptologista by its disclosure of an almost intact burial of a Phareoh with all hie rich fumerary equipment 
about him. It ia not a new culture or a new art that ia revealed thereby, like the Cretan or Hittite cultures 
in recent years, nor a new period of history like the early dynasties of Egypt recovered from the cemetery 
of Abydos and elsewhere within the last quarter of a century. The tomb with its furniture just illustrates 
a single moment in a period already better known than most in Egyptian history and its real value seems 
to lie in its lavish completeness and in its dramatic appeal. For years past interest in archaeology has been 
growing in all quarters of the globe, and now the discovery of the tomb of Tutfankhaman has been the 
occasion pf an extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm amongst all classes, and in the Presa of all countries. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that a permanent effect will eneue in increased attention to the early history 
of the human race and consequent support for scientific research, Whether this be so or no, it is certain 
that the tomb of Tutfunkhamiin will be the object of minute care and painstaking labour in order that 
the whole of ite treasure may be secured to posterity in originals, in copies and in descriptions, The death 
of Lord Canwanvow in the midst of his trivmph will ever remain a cloud of sorrow in the brilliant record 
of this discovery. 

While apparently the entire Press of the world has taken part in making known and commenting on 
the discoveries, The Tins has had special privileges in publishing authoritative articles written on the 
spot by Lord Camxanvos, Howard Carren, Mace, Locas and Bunton, and The fllustrated London Vews 
in this country may be particularly mentioned as giving excellent reproductions of many photographs, 
The series of photographs taken by Mr Bortox of the tomb and its treasures are now exhibited in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum (Aulleftin, xvini, 132). 

Of specialiat journals, the Italian Aegyptus, vol. tv, contains two articles by Professor CapPant, Le towed 
Trésor découvert en Exupte, written in Belgium (pp, 4-18), and Av Tombeon de Toutantiamon, written from 
Eoypt in February 1923 (pp. 19-25), and others by Gnuirrrra, The Tomb of Tutanthamon (brief summary 
of the find, pp. 26-29), and the editor, Professor CaLneammt, Alowne Ufustrazions della Tomba di Tutankh- 
anion (with photographs, pp. 20-30), The Sulfetin of the Societe archéologiquo d'Alexandrie (1, 172-186) 
contains an article by Dr Braocta, Le Tombean de Towlantiamon, with plan, In The Miaeum Journal 
(Philadelphia), xrv, 19-20, The Lgyptian Kxpeclition, Lord Carnarvon in Egypt, De Fister describes an 
carly visit to the tomb; so also docs FENAILLE in Comptes Hendus de P Acad, des Jnser., 1923, 78, and 
M. Navince suggests that the tomb of Horemheb was originally destined for Tut‘ankhamén, nal, 162-163, 
In Ancient Egypt, 1923, 32, Notes and News, the oditor makes the suggestion that the contents of the tomb 
should be housed in a new building at Dér el-Babri, mther than transported to Cairo. A portion of them 
is already exhibited on the upper floor of the Cairo Museum. Caroviitia in Aegyptws, Ty, 207, 

The celebration in Paris of the double contenary of the Sociéte Asintique and of Caampo.iror's first 
decipherment in July 1922 has received adequate record in a special publication, Soatétd Amatiqua: les filtes 
du Contenaire (1922), It contains the specches of M. Susant, President of the Society, and of the French 
and foreign delegates, and the teat of addrestes sent by foreign Academies and Universities, The nyost 
interesting for us is the speech of M. Navrune at the Sorbonne and those made at the inguguration of a 
brat of Champollion in the Egyptian Galleries of the Louvre. The principal speakers hero wore M. Cowsrast 
(Director of the National Museums), M. Biésiprre, Conservator of the department of Egyptian antiquities, 
M. Moxceacx, president of the Académie des Inseriptions et Belles-Lettres (who informed us that the 
prime object for which that Academy was founded was to see that suitable inscriptions in good Latin were 
produced for the architectural monuments of Louis XIV !), and M. Caomer, Administrator of the Collage 
de France, and all had much that was interesting to ay. The family of CaampoL.oox waa represented by 
the Comte D'Avtnocue, great grandson of the decipherer, his cousin André CHampotuon who hastened 
from America to take part in the war having fallen on the battlefield at Bois-le-Prétre in March 1915, and 
André’s aon being a young boy at- school in England. 
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On Sept. 22, the date of the famous Lettre @ Dacier which was communicated originally to the Académie 
dea Inscriptions m century before, M. Paul Moxceaux, the President, discoursed to the Académie on 
CHaMPouiion’s discovery, This discourse and other communications on the same occasion are printed in 
Comptes Aendus, 22, 336-348. 

In Moscow the centenary of the decipherment waa celebrated on August 17-20, when women as well as 
men read papers on papyri and antiquities, and plana were discussed for future work both as regards the 
preservation of Egyptian antiquities in museums and the publication of Egyptological literature. Or. Lit- 
feitung, Xa, 52-7, 

Sir Hercules Rnan's presidential address to the Society of Antiquaries of London at ite anniversary 
meeting in April 1923 is entitled Jnferaational Archaeology. In regard to Egypt, he notices the generous 
action of the Metropolitan Museum in giving prompt help to Lord Canwanvon at the Tomb of Tutfankh- 
amiin; deplores the division of English archaeological forees and the absence of official encouragement; 
and gives a more reassuring view than is commonly held of the proposed change in the law governing 
excavations in Egypt which, if it should be passed, is by no means aimed by its originator at depriving the 
excavator of a fair share of the relics found. Antiguaries Journal, 11, 201-214, 

The popularisation of archaeology in England ia provided for not only by frequent articles in the daily 
and weekly journals, but also by a remarkable serial now being isaned in fortnightly parts called Wonders 
af the Pusat, edited by J.A, Hamuwewron: it forms a fine and very interesting collection of views and 
restorations of ancient cities, buildings, sculptures and antiquities from all parts of the world including 
Egypt, with explanatory text by experta. Illustrated articles on Egypt in the companion series Peoples of 
at Nations may aleo be referred to here. The Egyptological urticles that have already appeared in the 
Wonders of the Past are:—Tutankiamen and his Treasures, by Hani (pp. 20-37); 500 gears before 
Twtonthonen: Melendwetre, by Mackexare ( pp 4-77); Totentiome: How the Tomb was found, by 
Brexpow (pp. 87-95); Valley of the Tombe of the Atags, by WaiGant (pp. 154-164); The Colossi of 
“Memnon," by Avrety (p. 165); The Gods of Ancient Egypt, by Perum (pp. 166-182); Thebes in ite 
Splendour, by WHGatn (pp, 221-242); The Exquisite Artistry of Ancient Egypt, by Mackenzie (pp. 252- 
268); The Shrines of Ins at Philag, by Miss Murray (pp. 281-9); The Soul's Journey to Paradis, by 
MACKENZIE (pp, 338-359); Tile Wonder of the Mummy, by Extsor Sutra (pp. 382-395); The Temples of 
Edfu and Dendera, by Mias Munnay (pp. 806-406): ‘The Pyramids of Eoypt, by Peer (pp. 423-435); The 
Hock Temples at Afu-Simbel, by Miza Monaay (pp. 530-7); The Wonder of the Obelixk, by Excktnach 
(pp. 602-9). 

A “Société Frangaise d'Egyptologie” has boon founded in Paria, 2 roe Valette, where was already seated 
the Institute of Papyrology (formerly at Lille), The president of the new society is M. Biwéorre and the 
secretary ie Prof. Etienne Datoroy. Among its first acta ia the publication of a new periodical, Rene de 
P Egypte Alnctenne, to be edited by M. Crassivar., The Aerue takes the place of the famous Aecwrl ade 
Travaug relatifa a la piilotogio ot d Darchéologie égyptiennes et asayriennes which was founded in 1869 by 
Rovit but discontinued in 1870 until Masrzno revived it and, completing the first volume in 1880, issued 
37 complete volumes before his death in 1916; since which two more volumes have appeared under the 
editorship of M. Citasstxat. It will also take the place of the Reeve Eyyptologique, fourteen volumes of 
which, from 1880 to 1914, were mostly the personal work of Kevicour: of thia one complete volume and 
the first half of vol. xvi have appeared since Reviiour’s death under the editorship of Prof. Mone, 

M. Navitte haa written a very able and interesting review of the work of deceased French aavauts 
during the past century, L’Egyptologie Franguise pendant un si@cle 1822-1922, in Journal des Sowernta, 
Sept, 1922. Lengthy sections are devoted to Cuamrotimos, E. px Rovod, Caanas, Magrerre and 
Masrero; Devenia, Pruner, Lerépcae, Hornack, Rocummosrarx, Bourrant, Gulevese, GREBAUT, 
Revintovr, AMEtinnav, Viney and Joan Masrano receive briefer notices. M. Navitue has tho advantage 
of having personally known every one of these since CHamponiios. For Rovet is justly claimed the honour 
of being the lirst founder of a school of Ezyptology and the first discoverer of Egyptian literature, One 
would have valued a word more regarding at loast the artists Nestor b'Hore and Patsse. 

In the Afittetungen der Deutschen Oriunt-Gesellachaft eu Berlin, April 1923, no. 62, Prof. Ed. Meven as 
president of the Society in the 25th year of ita existence, reviews the great work done by it in Babylonia, 
Assyrin, Asik Minor and Egypt, The same scholar at the annual public sitting of the Berlin Academy 
reported on the Oriental Commission which the German Government haa continued to support in spite of 
ita poverty. The Kahiin papyri of the Middle Kingdom are now being worked upon by Somanrr ; fifty-four 
letters are finished und the highly important journal of the temple is begun. An index to Rogpgr’s 
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Agyptische Inachrifien aus den Kanigl, Museen 2a Berlin is being prepared, and the Worterhuch is 
progressing. Sitsungsheriolte, Offentliche Siteung, 25 Jan, 1923, pp. xuviiieerv, «viii, lviiitsy. 
The Dewfecke Lateratursettung for Feb—March 1923 was devoted to articles on oriental matters, 
Prof. Sterxponrr writing on the tomb of Tutfankhamiin, and Prof. Kano on the important Affas ser 
aagyptischen Aultergeschichte of WRESZINSEL. 
Weteatt has published a series of articles on ancient and modern Egypt and Egyptian exploration in 
4 volume entitled The Glory of the Pharcohs, reviewed in Ancient Eoypt, 1923, 63-4, 

Lacten, A travera la Haute Egypte, nouvelles notes de voyage, is reviewed in Rerwe Archéologigue, Xv, 
179-180, and by Winemass in Or. Lit-Zait,, xxv, 505, The Bulletin de PInatitue a! Egypte, t. ¥, contains 
interesting papers on agricultural matters ete., and an account by Dangssy of the prevalent diseases noted 
by travellers in Egypt in the seventeenth century. In Ancient Egypt, 1923, 9-16, are interesting observatjons 
by a Coptic doctor of custome in modern Egypt, some of which may be dorived from antiquity, Sonny, 
Customa aad superstitions connected with pregnancy and child-birth, In Discovery, 1923, 11-14, Miss BLaceMaN 
gives an account of the milfids, Feativals celebrating looal saints in Modern Egypt. 

Sudden Voter and Hecords, v, no. 3-4, describes customs and games of various Sudanese peoples, Prof. 
Metro writes a very interesting article, Die Sprachen Afrikas, in the Deuteche Herwe, xy, 256-9, charac- 
terising the principal groups of African languages :— Africa with its multitudinous varieties of speech presents 
linguistically an illustration of what Europe itself niust have once when the special languages of small 
communities were only beginning to disappear before the march of trade and conquest, Arabic and Ethiopic 
are obviously from Asia, Egyptian probably from Asia, and Berber from either Europe or Asin; the Ful 
people and the Bantu with their curious classes of words are perhaps also of Asiatic origin, The negroes 
of the Sudan, apoaking agylutinative languages without any sort of gender or clissification, are perhaps of 
Afmcan origin or at least of very remote settlement in Africa; the same may be said of the pygmies, the 
Bushmen and the Hottentot whose strangely mixed languages are compounded of northern and Bushman 
elements, JUNKER and Scoiren, Vebische Texto im Kenzi-Dialedt, is reviewed by KLINGENHEBES in (r. 





a Lae 


EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS, 


A lecture by Prof. Manno, the anthropologist attached to the Italian archaeological mission in Egypt, 
on the subject of excavation in Egyptinn cemeteries with some reforences to the unpublished excavations 
which have been carried on among them for many years under the direction of Prof. Scutaraneni, is 
printed in Annotes de PU qeversite de (frenoble, xxx, Les Neécropoles Eqyptionnes et les fowilles de la Mission 
Archdologique Italicnne (48 pp.). 

A brief summary of the excavations of 1922-3 is given by Miss Munnay, (frneral Results of the Season's 

Menot In the Soston Museum of Fine Arta Bulletin, xxt, 11-27, Dr Retexer reports on the excavations 
of 1820-22, The Pyramids of Meroe and the Candaves af Ethiopia. They have resulted in fixing the chrono- 
logical order of the pyramids, the number of kings concerned (though not always the names), and other 
important historical data down to the decay of the Meroitic kingdom owing to inroads of Blemyes and 
Nabatae, and its complete downfall m the fourth century a.D. after an invasion from Azum. The south 
cemetery of Meroe proves to have heen the burying place of a powerful family from about the time of 
Piankhy to 300 4.0, when kings began to role at Meroe and built themselves pyramids there, After nine 
pyramids had boon built, occupying all the suitable sites, the pyramid field was bequn and continued 
in use for the sovercigus down to about 350 an. ‘The west cemetary corresponds to the north cemetery 
for the burial of the royal families. (The eighteen Mercitic pyramids at Niapata represent two short lines of 
kings parallel to those of Meroo, before Napata received the death-blow to ita importanwe at the hands of 
Petronius.) Several queens ruled during the minority of their sona and were then given burial in pyramids 
exyual in sine to thoes of the kings. Under Ergamenes there was an important revival at Meron of Egyptian 
architecture and writing. The tombs yield evidence that sati and the sacrifice of the household were the 
eoatom in royal buriala, Though all wert severely plundered & quantity of interesting jewellery haa been 
found, and a very remarkable Greek rhyton from the west cemetery is signed by the Attic potter Sotades 
and represents an Amazon on 4 horse supporting o red-figured cup, 

This is supplemented by a very valuable paper, The Meraitic Kingdom of Ethiopia: a chronological 
oufline, in Jowrnal, 1x, 34-77, giving the evidence in much detail. It is to ve noticed | that in Rex's 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. 1x. a7 
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terminology the Ethiopian kingdom (from about 900 to 300 mc.) is the “Napatan kingdm 
*Napatan Period of Ethiopia,” the later kings at Meroe represent the “Meroitic Klngeloin of Ethiopia,” nud 
two dynasties which ruled at Napata during part of the Mervitic kinedom are the “First and Second 
Meroitic Dynasties of Napata.” It will be convenient to adopt these new labels. Dr Retewun is to be con- 
gritulated mest warmly on his masterly achievement, bringing at once into light and order auch a vast 
range of history and monuments. In this new article he publishes views and plans of all the pyramid fields 
and of several individual pyramids, and groups them all according to architectural and other characteristics 
in chronological series, Ho also figures.a quantity of jewellery, but aa yet without comment. Tho principal 
historical facts are fitted into place—King Ergamenes, Petronius’ expedition, etc.,—and Gecasional revivals of 
art through importation of Egyptian architects are recogniaed, The important king Netekaman with his 
queen Amantere, although they built in several localities in different styles and associated different crown- 
princes, are but a single pair with a long reign. Mercaes Ouenipe walking wae Unvented hemes MOR the 
hicroglyphic perhaps a century later to take the place of the forgotten in architectural work. A 
list is given of all the Ethiopian kings by pyramids and by name (when the name is known) with approxi- 
mate dates. 

Narata. Memoir on a temple of Tirhakah and royal Ethiopian “Treasury” at Sanam nearly oppasite 
Gebel Barkal, excavated in 1912-13, with remnants of remarkable processional scenes, eto. Guuerrre. Oxford 
Lecreations is Nubia (continued) in Liverpool Aanals of Archaeology and Anthropology, rx, 67-124. (The 
previous instalments of this report, on the earlier periods at Fanas, are reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1022, 
60-01.) 

SroonD Caragacr. A notable memoir on six of the forts including Semneh and Kummeh, with photo- 

graphic views etc, and full references to the literature, the reaults of an expedition in 1900 without ex- 
pain is written by Boncuannt, Altdgyptivche Fratungen an cer Zweiten Nilechnelle (Siaglin Expe- 

11), 

Rev Sea Coast, Ras Samoadai, Lat. 24°59 N, In Moan, xxi, No. 81, 1023, 4 PreDynaatic Burial on 
the Med Sea Coast of Egypt, G. W. Munnar and Denry describe » burial of the late Pre-dynastic Ago 
containing a slate palette, 

In & memoir proposing to open up this region by railways from the Nile to ports on the Hed Sea at 
Rogtr and Berenice, Ratmonpt makes many references to its history and products and gives a photograph 
of the temple ruins at Berenice, Ze Desert Griontal Egyption du Nil a la Mer Rouge (Mém, de la Soc. roy. de 
Géographie d Egypte, T. 1¥). 

Agwas. A stall temple of Domitian has been discovered, and the unfinished obelisk in the quarry 
($1 metres in length) has been cleared and studied. Excetnacn, Votes of Inspection, in Ann, du Serv., xx1, 
188-196. Cf, Lacan, Kapport sur lex travaux du Service des antiquités de P Egypte en 1921-1922, in Comptes 
Rendus, 1022, 378-9. 

Epre. Report on the work of the Institut franqais d'archdéologia orientale, many antiquities 
of the Ptolemaic period, by Foccant in Comptes Rencdus, 1922, 421-422. Bi tas fa 

GEEELES. Note on the course of his exploration of the temple city and necropolis in 1910-11 and 
onwards, ScHAPAnELL, La Missione Italiana a Ghebolan, in dna. du Serv. xxt, 126-8, 

Taepes, Anew map of the Theban necropolis is being made, and steps taken to remove dwellings to 
places where there are no tombs, Excuiaacn, Report on the inapectorate of Upper Egypt, ibid, 62 

LyTHooe's report of The Kgyptian Expedition 1921-1922 (Bull. Metr. Mus. Deo, 1922, Part I1} contains 
Wis Locke's Excavations at Thebes (pp. 10-49): work at the unfinished platform of the temple of Stankhkere¢ 
(Menthotp V) with later burials; at Dér el-Bahri, a grove of trees planted in enormous rock-out pita in 
the avenue of the Xth Dynasty temple, which grove had perished immediately through negloct of watering, 
foundation deposite, an embilmer’s table, and above all a long series of lettors of Dynasty XI which are ta 
be edited by Battiscoumbe Guyx. 

Also Davies, The GrapAic Work of the Expedition (pp. 50-66), in the private tombe, sal ts 
that are in danger as well as complete copying of individual tonrbe : ie eee 
examples of good and bad Egyptian drawing. 

phagus of Queen Hatahepaut down the cliff in which her 


The difficult task of lowering the granite aarcophag 
Pray, sur Poalivemeat et le transport du sarcophage de la reine 




















tumb was cut into the mvine, Bana, Rappo 
Hatchopaitou, in Ave, du Serv, xxi, 17 5-182; another queen's (7) tomb found in the same region otterly 


eres Repport eur la découverte Fun tombenn de le xviti* Dynastic & Sikket Taget Zayed, ibid., 
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Account of the discovery of the “Tomb of Queen Tain" and its contents in 1907, WEIGALn, The Afurimay 
of AlMenaton, in Jouract, vii, 193-200, with note by F. LL. G. on the Jubilee siah in the Ashmolean 
Muaeurn 


Por the tomb of Tut“ankhamiin, see above p, 201, 

Kanwax. The main axis of the great temple having been cleared by Leonary, Pinner is now clearing 
the transverse line of route to the temple of Mut. Betwoen the pylons vo and vit he bas foond a granite 
naos of Sesostris I, the name of Amin on it defaced by Akhenaten and restored. At pylon 1 on the 
south face of the east tower « ételn of Ramesses I] is engraved, ‘Tho interior of both pylons is made up of 
blocks of the heretical temple of Amenophis I'V, still brilliantly coloured, which it is intended to extract 
and fit together, The alabaster blocks of a fine chapel of Amenophis [ utilised by Amenophis ITT in pylon 
it are to be dealt with similarly. The plan of the small chapel of Ramesses II! in the enclosure of the Mut 
temple bas been recovered and affords a fresh instanee of the variability of Egyptian temples. Lacat, 
Rapport, in Comptes Rendus, 1922, 374-7. 

A find of sculptor's models near the entrance to the temple of Klons, Anov-Sirr, (ne petite troweaille ¢ 
Karnak de modiles ds sculpture, in Ann, dw Serv., xxi, 214-221, A rained platform haa been made after 
testing the ground at the north-west corner of the enclosure to save loose monuments from the inundation, 
and in getting the sail for this purpose from outside the first court architraves(?) of Qsorkon | were found 
intended for the great colonnade but abandoned. Puuuer, Fowilles de Fangle nord-quest de lenceinte 
dv grand temple d'dmon 4 Karnak, with note on the inscriptions by Dawessy in Ann. de Sere., XX11, 
60H. Repairs and preparations for further work, id, Rapport sur lea Travaus de Karnak (Atver 1921), 

Dexpenan. Clearance of the square block of building now forming the little Roman temple of Isis 
behind the Hathor tetnple shows that it was formerly enclosed, the hieroglyphs on the “exterior” walls 
being in relief. In front are remains of « portico the pavement of which consists of re-used sandstone 
blocks, two of them very remarkable, beine decorated with inlays of polychrome faience of Ptolemaic work, 
Lacat, Happort, in Compira enous, 1022, 372-4. 

Aurpos, Three great squares of graves of Dyn. 1, about 500 in all, were excavated in 192]- , ap 
parently of poople about the royal court; they had been much plundered and the ground was full of later 
burials, but the royal names of Zer, Zet and Merneit, a very remarkable comb of Zet, ivory gaming-picces, 
knives of copper, large flint knives, cylinder seala of wood, and vases of pottery and alabaster were found, 
Miss Caton Tromrson collected flints systematically, Of later times there were many stelne and some fine 
inlays of ebony. Pere, The British School in Syypt, in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 33-39. Graves with « Kerma” 
pottery ete. found by Ganstaxa in 1908, Eueay, Tio Nubian graves of the Middle Kingdom at Abyeloa, in 
Liverpool Annals of Archavology, x, 33-35. 

Kav ut-Kenin. Graves found by Bauxton with amulets of Dyn. [V-VI, continuing into the inter. 
probably of Dyn. XI. An ivory-worker’s shop of Dyn, XTX contained a curious collection of inineralised 
bones including portions of three human skulla, The great find of a very early papyrus book of St John's 
in Coptic belongs to another report, Perare, The British School at Qau, in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 
44-45, CL op. cit., 1929, 128, | 

Asti. A vast tomb of Dyn. XII at the foot of the necropolis hill, converted into a burying place for 
the sacred wolves, has been cleared by Waiswaraat, and produced 600 commemorative stelac of peculiar 
type extending from Dyn. XVILI to the end of the Saite period. The god Ophois is always in animal-form, 
Lacau, Rapport, in Comptes Hendus, 1922, 370-380, 

Teit BI“AMARNAH. A memoir by Peer, Woonnay, Guxn, Guy and Newrox, The City of ALhenaten, 
Part I, Ercavations of 1921 one 102%, describes work on the main city-site, in a village of necropolis- workers 
eastward, on 4 series of tomb-chapels, on the southern palace at El-Hawatah called Maru-Aten, and on 
remnants of & temple at Hig Kandil which seems to have been frequented down to a late period, with 
plates of the finds, types of pottery and inscriptions. 

OXYREYNCHUa Apparently everything earlier than Roman is now below water-level, and for twenty 
niles round a search revealed earlier. Some colonnades were planned and avery large theatre, and 
the types of tombs in the great Roman cemetery were studied. Opposite on the east hank, a tomb of 
Dyn, VE had remains of long Aramaic inseriptions on the walls (see below, p- 214), Parere, The Britiak 
School in Bgypt, in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 33-39. 

Ancsin at-Meeg. A meminir entitled HarageA, by R. Excuieacn, describes the work of 1914 at the 

372 
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with jewellery, and some New Kingdom, Battisecombe Guxw learnedly edita the inscriptions on coffins, 
Stelac and ostraca. 

Liswt. Work has been disappointing in museum specimens but instructive in regard to ancient tomb 
plundering and in other ways. A large area waa cleared down to the level of Dyn. XIT on the west side of 
the pyramid. Mace, Excavations at Lisht, in The Egyptian Kxpedition 1921-1922. 

Sakeknan. Improvements have been made in the protection of the Street of Tombs, necessitated by a 
violont storm in 1010, BAnsanti, apport sur cles restaurations exdcutées & Sagqarah en 1920, in Ann, du Serv., 
xxui, 60-71. Fravn has foul the subterranean chambers of Mera covered with texts and offerings, and the 
great monolithic sarcophagus in place. The entrance of the tomb, on the south instead of the usual east, 
facea the pyramid of Teti. Between the pyramid and the mastabas are inferior tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom, one yielding a large series of models including some new types, Lacav, Rapport, in Comptes 
Hendua, 1922, 377-8. 

Asvsin, In 16 the first volume of Bresisa's Das Me-Aeiligtum dea Kéniga Ne- Woser-fte | Kathures) 
was published, containing the description of the building (das Baw) by Borcuanpr. A volume, Jive 
blaine Festdarstelfung, has now appeared giving the remnante of reliefs representing the Sed-festival from 
the Sacristy (Borcmannr'’s “ Kapelle"), described by Bissisa and arranged by Kees who finds in them a 
double series for Upper and Lower Egypt respectively, Two more volumes of this highly important 
publication are to follow eventually, 

Gizaw. The access to the Great Pyramid has been rendered easier by clearing the north face to the 
rock and furnishing the great gallery with a safe wooden ramp; electric light is to be installed, Banalxe, 
Rapport sur les travaux exdeutés d la Grande Pyramide, in Ann, du Sere, x1, 160-174. 

There is no ground for the idea of a contra-Sphinx ; Prof. Petar has searched the east bank for traces 
of a companion to the Great Sphins without success, Ancient Egypt, 1922, 64. 

Lowen Esver. At Henrorous tomb of Ramosi; from Kou anv Brod (Terranah), funerary stelae; at 
ATHninis granite triad of Ramesses 11, Garrurm, A travers fa Basen Eye in Ann, du Serv,, xxt, 197-213, 
At Tri. Mogpan jewellery, ete, from a tomb probably of Dyn. XXII, id, ibid, 21-27. 

At Kom ei-Kawaren (near Abu-Hommos and 29 kilometres 8.W. of “Alecandria) an important find of 
flint instruments and pottery of the Old Kingdom (1) has ics made immediately beneath the Ptolemaic 
mound. Breceta, Vestigia Neolitiche nel Nord def Delta, in Bull. Soe. Arch. df Alex., ¥, 152-7. 

Discoveries of a remarkable form of Hellenistic footbaths made of limestone in one piece with saat, 
generally found grouped in a circle, at Taposiria (rock-out), Alexandria, Abukir, etc. Baeocota, Di afewni 
bagni nei dintorni d Alessandria, ibid., 142-161 ; « fine mosaic of hunters and animals in Alexandria, id., La 
monique de Chothy, ibid., 158-165, 

Istauve or Suuz, Crtnar, Votes aur Pisthme de Sues, xviit, De la géographie dooncmigue ef historique, 
4 long section placing the Ramesside residence at Zaru (el-Kantarah) which city lost ite importance in Inte 
times, giving place to Pelusium Greeks and Phoenicians developed the coastal traffic and diverted the main 
caravan route northward abe the shore. 











ation oF Texts, 
(a) From site in Egypt, ete, 

Eoro, Middle Kingdom stelae of Senbu and Theni, Kumwrz, Dewr eftler a Eafou, in Bulletin Last. Fr. 
arch, or, 1x1, 107-111 ; ay if gata foes eh Agee dreamed tei ERIE 
1920—AMarch 1921, in Ann. du Serv. xt, 61-76. Scarab of Shesha and stelae naming king Dudumes 
Shubako, id., Note: of Jnspection, April 1921, ibid., 188-196; catalogue of enins ote kerr Ppa 
enveral new ones, note on the ancient worl for mother-in-law,” index of names and excursus on a new 
god “ si the divine, the living,” grctikly:a:Giitied suas, Gf. ox ot act 184-i0e 

THEBES. Two sumptuous volumes containing the full publication of the fine but much ruined tomb 
bo, 49, of an oficial under Hatshepsut and Tuthmosi« I, Davies, The Tomb of Puyemr? at Thebes (Robb 
de Payster Tytus memorial series), Collated inectiptions of the tomb of ZoserkaréCacnb with several nut in 
ScHErn's publication, Kvesrz, Les textes du tombeaw uw" 38 a Thibes (CAmitA Abd ol-Gourna), in Aull. inst, 
Fr., XX1, 110-130. 

Fragments of duplicate.of the Israel-mecription of Menephtah from inside the east wall of the court 


en Vit aA Karnak, Kumrrs, Le double deta wile Plwval @ Karnak, in Bult. Fnat. Fr., 
<n, 
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Statue of Sebekhotp IV, id., Report on the Inspectorate of Upper Egypt from April 1920—Maredé 1921, in 
Ann. du Serv, xx1, 61-76; shawabti figures of Hamesses VII, Exouinacn, Votes of Inspection, April 1021, 
op. cf, XXI, 1X4; inseription of Mentemhét of Dyn. XXV from Dér el-Bahri with a remarkable hyton to 
the Sun-god republished with a new fragment, Danrsay, op. cit., xan, 107-8; Stele dun chef de chanieurs, 
Kets in Keewe! Champollion, 601-610, 

Anvods, Detaled review of Wintock, as-reliefs_ from the temple of Kamecs fat Adyoica, bey WiteazixeKl 
in Or, Lit.-#eit,, XZV, H01-5, 

Tet. te ‘AwAnwan, Labels of lumps of stucco giving a name which appeus to be borrowed from 
Babylonia, and perhaps has the same origin oa our word “gypeum.” Gipaprofen awe Toll ef Amaraa wut 
iieratiuchen Aufschriften by SVIEGELBERG in Zeitschr, f. dg, Spr, Lv, 61-62. 

Teasan, Lerenyae continues his publication of the abundant and very important Terte: du Tomieau 
de Petonria, classified according to content and translated with commentary, dan. du Service, xx1, 40-60), 
145-162, 222-246, ram, 31-48, 199-156, Thosa which wccompany three registers of agricultural scenes are 
in Aeewer? Chanmpollion, 74-02, Légencies de scrues agrienles an tombecn ae Petosiris, 

Annas, Stelse of the kings Pefteunubaste and Petubastis; statue of Semteutefnakhte and of a Xoite 
personage, Danesst, Fragments Heractdopolitains, in Ann, du Serp., X01, 138-144. 

Sakgasan, The fourth volume of Seras'a edition of the Pyramid-texts. Sea below p, 215, 

Lowrr Eavrr. Fragments of a Rameaside tomb at Bexna; tomb contaming jewellery and block of 
Osorkon If from Ten. Mogpdm; four Saite reliefs imitating Old Empire work, from Boro, Henioronm, 
Mewrnm and 1; sphins of Dyn. XXVI from Sats; granite statuette of the goddes Ruto from Boro; 
Ptolemaic stela from El-Baridah near Katyis referring to Athribis, Gacramme, Ann. du Sere, xx, 17-30 
Inaeriptions of Ptolemy Soter from Nackratis, Enoas, Some Aceroglyphic inscriptions from Naukratis, 
op. cit,, xxi, 1-6. Stela of Osorkon IT and the deities of Pharbacthus from Afi¢ Fads (not far from Sahragt 
and Mokdim), Danmssy, (ue Stile de Mit Faich, op. cit., x1, 77. 

(6) From Museame, ef, 

Tuam. From the Drovetti collection of Theban papyri Borrr publishes fragments resembling the 
“Poem of Pentaur™ but im honour of Tathmosis [1], Fremment: di we testo aorieo in onore di Tuimond it, 
in Rendicontt d. #. Ace. oa. Zines, XEX1, 345-353, and of registers of families of the necropolis-people, 
Frosunenti di registri di stato cowile della XX" Dinastia, ibid., 391-4, 

Bavesers. 100 large pages of hieroglyphic inscriptions and papyri and hieroglyphic transcripts of 





hieratic papyri and ostrnca, 423 in number, from old collections and recent scientific excavations with | 


brief bibliographical references, followed by concise translations and indices, all in autograph. Sranemrs, 
Hecueil des Inscriptions Egyptiennes des Musées Royaus du Cinquantenaire d Bruxelles, A coffin from Beni 
Hasan, well dated to Dyn. XII, gives « remarkably full text of Ch, 17 of the Book of the Dead, nearly 
as foll in the “Commentary” as the texts of the New Kingdom anid two inks are ised ao as to distinguish 
text from commentary; unfortunately nearly half is lost. Edited by Speteens, La Version alu chepitre X VIS 
du Moyen Empire, in Recueil Champollion, 621-649, 

(c) Miicellancous, 

Serme continues his edition of Die Spritche fiir das Kennen der Seelen der heiligon Orte, The fifth spell, 
Zeitechr. f. tig, Spr., Iwi, 1-24, Ch. 112 of the Book of the Dead, gives reasons why Buto belonged to Horus, 
why the oryx and bear were considered unclean, and how the four children of Horus were distributed 
between Buto and Hieraconpolis, The sixth spell, iva.,57-78, Ch. 113, gives a story of the loss and restora- 
tion of the hands of Horus, and the placing of two of his sons in Hiernoonpolis, 

A atela of the Horly Intermediate Period, Ganpixicn in Journal, vim, 191-2. Muxien, Cn Achat de 
terrai: au temps du roi Si-Amon (of year 16, at Memphia, found at Fostdt), in Recwes! CAampotlion, 361-8. 

The Song of the Litter-Bearer found in tomb-seones of the Old Kingdom with a now and ingenious 
interpretation, WRESZINaKI, Lied der Sinftentriiger, in Or, Lit.-Zeit,, xxvi, 310-312 

Eauan edits a hymn to Amiin (literary not liturgical) not later than the reign of Ramesses IL a 
corrupt and difficult text on # papyrus at Leyden ; it is of apecial interest for the numerical puns which 
Goonwis first recognised sixty years ago, Der Leidener Amonshymnaus in Berlin Academy Sitrungsd, 1929, 
62-81, The translation is printed in Enman's Agyptische Literatur (below, p. 219), 

(d) FReratic and Demotic, : 

The British Museum has issued & magnificent volume containing 128 lary otographic plat 

smiles of Koyphian Aieratie Papyri in the Brit Museum, with peri gg E. A. Wile be 
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Second Series. Fourteen plates contain a new literary text, the Teaching of Amenophis the son of Kanekht, 
perhaps dating from the New Kingdom, but in a late copy of about Dyn, XX VI ( further portion of this 
papyrus containing a hymn to the Sun-ged is printed in the text): sixteen plates reproduce another long 
text recommending the curser of « scribe, otc. (Lansing Papyrns); ten plates following, magical texts and 
representations (Salt Papyrus) which had hitherto been published only in a little-known Russian memoir 
by Tunaterr. The remaining eighty-eight plates represent papyri (of the Sallier, Annstasi and Harris 
eollections) which have long been famous bot have never appeared in photograph. Moat of these were 
lithographed by Nurkescirer in vol. of the Select Papyri of the BritisA Musewn and the rest by Masreno 
and W. M. MCLLes. 

Sortas publishes an ostracon of Dyn, XVIII with sentences regarding the happy elevation of the poor 
to places of dignity (by the king 1), Um Ostracon thébain de la XY VIIT* Dynastic, in Recweil Champollion, 
453-403; R. Waitt three pages of magic preseriptions and words against crocodiles eto, on papyrus, Un 
recuel! magigue du détut du nomre! empire, op, cit, 651-671; Damesay, ostracon with long and interesting 
tithes of an official of the royal mecropalia, Up ostracon de Biban £7 Molouk, in Ann, du Sere, xu, 76-76. 
SPIEGELHERGS Agyptische wad audere graffiti aus der Thobanischan Nekropolis ia reviewed by ScnArun 
in Or, Lat.-2e., xvi, 152-5, 

The principal publication of demotice in the year is Srieceunera’s elaborate edition of the demotic 

mons Ptolemaic decrees on the tablet of Canopus and the Rosetta Stone, Der demotiscle 
Test der Priestertiekrete von Kanopus und Memphis (Rosttana). “ Letters of divorce” are known from the 
raigns of Amasia, Durius and Euergetes; most of these are translated by SrieceLeena, who publishes three 
new examples of the later Ptolemaic age from Gebelin, along with two papyri from Karfirah south of 
El-Htbah dated in the reign of a king who may be Teos but more probably a local kinglot hitherto unknown 
of the time immediately before Alexander. The last are a pair of contracts of alimony belonging to a 
single transaction; a list of such contracts ia given with « new version of ane example of the time of 
Philip Arridanns. Demotische Papyri(Veriffentiiohungen aus d. budischen Papyrits-Sammiungen), Avaluable 
review by the same scholar of Sortas, Papyrus démotiques de Lille ia in Or, Lit,Zeit., xxv, 397-402. 
(e) Meroitic. 

Forty-six texta an altars and stelae, Grirrira, Mervitio Junerary wacriptions from Faras, Nubia. The 
genealogies and titles are more or less intelligible and give the ancient name of Faras, namely Pachoras 








Hisronr. 

The Cambridge Ancient History is designed to form eight volumes. In the first volume £gypt and 
Babylonia to 1580 x.c., the chapters on Egypt are written by Prof. Macatusren (Exploration and Excavation), 
Dr Hatt (Chronology, and History from the union of Egypt to the Hykeos compuest), and Prof, Pawr (The 
Predynastic Period, and Life and Thought in Egypt under the Old and Middle Kingdoms). 

SCBIAPARELLI considers that beyond the first millennium oc. thore ia no secure chronology for Egypt, 
and would place the heginning of the XU[th Dynasty about 2400 with possible errora of centuries. He 
incidentally tells of magnificent tombs of Dyn, XII which he excavated at Kau el-Kebir, utterly destroyed 
by the opponents of Seth-worship, La eronologia egiziana ¢ F ippter sotiaca, in Recusil Champollion, 133 
161. Bakestos has published a strange work, Le mystire des Pyramides et fa chronologie sothiague 
eyyptienne réconatitude sur de nouvelles bases, Seta proves froma number of instances that throughout 
the New Kingdom the regnal year was counted from the calendar-date of his accession, while in the Old 
Kingdom and after the archaistic revival in the XX Vth Dynasty, the second and subsequent years were 
counted from 1 Thoth. Probably the former change took place in the Hykaos period. Zur Jakrearcchawng 
dea Newen Reicha in Zeitechr, f. dig. Spr. ivi, 3042, ” 

Enwan's celebrated work Agypten und digyptisches Leben im Altertuem (“Life in Ancient Egypt”),. 
founded mainly on Lurstts’ Denkmiler, WiLKisson's Ancient Kgyptions and the British Museum Select 
from 12 to 100 and « prodigious amount of new material has been made use of ; yet by « more economical 
use of the paper, the pages are reduced from 742 to 692. The work as before concerns itself almost wholly 
with the period from the beginning of the Old Kingdom to the end of the New Kingdom 
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Winnemans’s Das Alte Agypten is reviewed by Piernr in Or. Lit.-Zeit., xxv, 500-1. 

Ina work on the development of social organisation among primitive peoples and in the Near East, 
Prof. Moner is responsible for a very clear aceount of Egypt and ita neighbours from the earliest times, 
cecupying more than half of a volume of 400 paves, Moner eb Davy, Des clans our wupires; the passage 
from the complete royal monopoly of religion through revolution to a state in which the poor man had the 
same standing as the king assimilate to Osiris is shown by the aame authority, Z’accession do la Plibe 
Eqyptionne aus droits religieux o politiques sous te Moyen Empire, in Reousil Champollion, 331-360. 

Perate has written a small volume on Social Life in Ancient Egypt, very concisely summing up his 
views and observations after collecting full data for a volume of Herbert Srawcun's Descriptio: Sociology. 
He has also recast the first volume of his History of Eyypt; from the earlieat binge to the YVIth Dynasty, 
adding an ingenious table of all the royal names: reviewed by Parr in Journal, rx, 123-6, 

Kees haa written the articles on Egyptian historical names in Pacuy's Heal: Eueyelog 
to Sila, the most important being Sesonchosis (7 cols.) and Sesostris (16 cola,), 

Newsenky has put forward a remarkable view of the end of the Second Dynasty. Perabeen was a 
usurper under the stander! of Seth rebelling against the old order under Horus; Khasekhem of Hiera- 
conpolia resisted and anppreased him, re-uniting the two factions ay Khosekhemui, With him the dynasty 
appears to have ended. The myth of Horus of Edfa is almost an historical document detailing the steps 
in this very struggle in Lhe vear 463 of Harachthes (ie. 263 years in the era of Menes), and is profeasert! y 
rulated hy Imbotp to a king who should be Zeser, the founder of Dyn. IIT. The Set-febellion of the Lt 
Hynasty in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 40-46; compare the editorial criticisms, ibid, 83-04, 


Gavuriren, Le ferme qenpraphig ie de “ ante Eaquypite" et fa tlre iN a; in Keowee! Chompollion, 217-244, 
notes an example of the spelling #m‘w of Dyn. XVILL A “governor of Upper Egypt ia found under the 
last kings of Dyn. Vand continued into the Saite period; he was next in rank to the vizier and occa- 
siomilly held that office, A valuable list of the governors af Upper Egypt is given in the paper. 

Kbuy, high priest of Heliopolis, mentioned in the Ebers papyrus, is to be identified with the owner of a 
recently found tomb at Heliopolis. Srincntamnc, Der heliopolitantache Hohepricster Chui, in Zeltache. f. tte, 
Spr, LVL, 152. 

On the evidence of an ill-written stela, Batuier suggests that Amenommes IT was a nephew of cousin, 
not a son, of Sesostris 1, Aypothies swe Amen-m-Adt [fin Recueil Champollion, 257-260. 

Wein explains and defends the position which he had taken up in regard to the Turin Papyrus of 
kings and other matters, in Votes sur fa fia du Moyen Empire Eoyptien in Journ, daatigna, corm, 118-130. 

Dasesat, Les liates cea princes de commencement de la XN VITT* Diyweaatie ad Deir el- Medinah, in Recweil 
Champollion, 283-204, vives ingenious and for the most part convincing emendations of the doubtful names. 
These lists of deceased princes, put in the tombs of the priests dovoted to their cult, are of no value for 
chronological order. 

Waris paper on Ames de Théhes from the Cinquantennire of the Paria Ke. d. Hatites Riudes js 
reviewed by Preren in (+, Lit.-2eit,, xxvt, 150-2. i 

The architect Benermerut, found on several monuments, is of the time of Tuthmosis 11, Srmouarna, 
Der Architeht Borswrwt, in Zutechr. f dg. Spr., Lviti, 161-2, 

Photograph of the relief-block extracted by Paisse from the pylon of Horemhaly, in which the Aten gives 
sed-feativals to Amenophis TV, in a less-developed style than that of the Gayer-Anderson relief in Oxford 
AsseLnnaa, Ein merbrdincbiges Retief Amenophis IV im Lovwe-Muscom, in Seitechr. f dy. Spr. Lvu, 36-38, 

Wricatt has pablished a new and revised edition of The Life and Times of Abhenaton + reviewed in 
Ancient Egypt, 1922, 78-79, 

A series of sinteen plates of imaginary scenes in Akhenaten’s capital, with correct detail carefully 
studied, Aven und Siemens, Aiinig Ecknaton in El-Aimurne + reviewed by Srimomieeac in Or, [il -Keds 
x2¥1, 155, and by Part in Journal, rx, 120-130, 7 

In Tuldnkidmen, Amenism, Atenism, and Byyptian Monotheiom (with long texts reprinted in biero: 
glyphic) Sir Ernest Bono takes a less favourable view of the Aton heresy than most writers have done, 
and holds that monotheism of this kind was no great novelty in Egypt. . | 

Peer writes on The Life of Tutoathamon in Dismowery, rv, 30-92: and in Bulletin of the Metron Mus. 
Avitt, p. 100, there is « note on the unique date in the reign of this king printed upon a piece of linen, 

Waldemar Scrmipr identifies Menophres with Ramesses |, who should thereforn have tones i es 
throne in 1321, Chronologie ef sowroes égypticnnes de la XX dynastic, in Recueil Champollion, 152181, 
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SPIECELBERG summarises the information derivable from wine-jar inscriptions of the Ramesseam im 
various collections; the bulk, found by Perate and now at Strasbourg, were published in 1896, Typical 
Snacriptions, Hate of weographios) names, names of chief husbandmen, dates in the reign of Ramesses II, 
and the curious dating of the bottling (1) by days of an unnamed month [lunar days f] are given. Bemer- 
kungen su den Aieratischen Amphoreninachriften des Ramesseuras in Zeitachr. f. dg. Spe., evi, 25-39. Surun 
notes that in his first year Ramesses If acted as “First Prophet of Amin”; Miseffen in op. cif, LVI, 54. 

Dawaos writes on The Tome of the Xings at Thebes: a chapter from their ancient history, derived from 
the papyri which describe the lives and hardships of the workmen and the rebberies in the necropolis, in 
Asiatic Review, 1923, 319-329; so also Buackmax, The Plundering of the Royal Tombs ut Thebes in the 

cntieth ana Tiventy-firwt Dynasties in Diteovery, IV, 20-44, Sprecetnune shows that the Mayer Papyrus A 
and a papyrus in the British Museum give evidence of an unsuccessful revolt of Amenhotp the high 
priest of Amin against Ramesses IX, Die Emporwng oer Hokenpriesters Amenhotpe unter Ramaca 1X, in 
feilacar, f. ig. Spr. LY, 4748. 

F. W. Reap argues ingenioualy and almost convincingly that Apries was born in the reign of 
Psammetichus I and adopted sa successor by Psammetichus IT before his early death ; and further that 
he is identical with a certain general Wahebré*-o-ken in the reign of the Intter. Waa Aprien of Royo! 
Hood ? in Ancient Loypt, 1023, 57-29. 

Gavtuien identifies a sarcopharus at Sais and nine statues in various museums of a» high official (priest, 
general and officer in charge of foreigners) of Dyn. XXVI named Wahebré‘, with numerous tithes which he 
discusses, (pn nofaile de Sain; Guad-alerd in Ann. du Serv, xm, F1-107. i 

A group of demotic papyri dated between 315 and 217 mc, found by Dr Fisuak at Thebes includes ene 
dated in the tenth year of Alexander Aegus, six months after his murder, while Soter continued nominally 
as his satrap. Reion, A notary of Ancient Thebes, in The Museum Journal, Philadelphia, x1v, 22-25. 

Bisstxa places the tomb of Petosiris at Tehnah about 305 on the evidence of the biographical inscrip- 
tions, She Datierung des griechisch-igyptachen Grades con Mollaui in Or. £tt-2et., XXv1, 1-4. 

Having established the order of kings of the older Napatan Kingdom of Ethiopia, Prof. Rrtmxen 
explains the archaeological method by which he has arranged the series of the later Meroitic kings after 
excavation of their pyramids. Unfortunately the names of many of the kings remain unknown owing to 
the rarity of inscriptions, ‘The main results are that Nastaseii, the last of the early Ethiopian kings buried 
at Napata, tust have died close on 300 10, ; that the southern cemetery at Meroe contained graves of the 
ancestors of the Meroitic kings, and pyramids of three of these kings following on Nastasei. The northern 
cemetery was reserved for pyramids of apparently more than fifty kings and regents, following on those of 
the southern cemetery; while the western cemetery in the plain was for royal relatives and others of the 
same period, Ergamenes, ¢, 225 nc., was the second of the fifty in the northern cemetery. The Mervitic 
pyramids of Gebel Barkal belong to periods of divided power; the first, following Nastaseli's reign, wis 
ended bby Erguinenes, the second began after five more reigns and ended with the overthrow of Napata 
by Petronius in 23 8.c, The Meroitic kingdom thereafter continued until its destruction by the Abyssinian 
invasion about 350 4.0, One result of oa negli of the Mervitic inscriptions is to show that Candace 
was not the name but the title of queens; queens regnant were not by any means the rule in Ethiopia as 
seemed to be implied by the satity eiuans} authorities; but, owing to several accidental minorities of 
kings and similar circumstances, queens happened to exercise unusual authority in a number of cases. 
The Pyramida of Meroe and the Candaces of Ethiopia in Sudan Notes and Rocorda, v, 173-106, These are 
again brilliant historical resuite indeed, See above, p, 203, 





GHOGRATHY. 

Prince Omar Torssors has written a momoir, dlustrated by thirtesn maps, on the branches of the Nile, 
as recorded in Strabo and Ptolemy, founded on earlier researches from the Description d' Egypte to ManMouD 
Pacha's Mémoire sur Fontigue Alerandrie, criticised and corrected by the light of recent discoverins. It 
appears siroultaneously as the first fascicule of Tome rv of the Mémoires of the Institut d' Egypte and of 
Tome t of those of the Socidt! Archéologique d' Alemndrie ; reviewed by CaLoenrnt in degyptya, Vv, 85-86, 
and in Journal, 1x, 127-8. 

Cnfpat places Avaris st Zaru-Sile-Kantarah on the Suez Canal, Le Site d? Avaris, in Recueil Champodllion, 
184-201; and gives a long account of the Jiffir or Mediterranean border of the Sinai region from the Delta 
to ‘Arish, describing its condition in ancient times and at the present-day, and its development under Greek 
and Roman influence until the Arab conquest, after which neglect reduced it to its naturally half-sterile 
state, Notes vur Cathme de Sues, §§ xvi-xvil, in Bulletin de linet. Fr. od Arch, Or., xxt, 65-106, 
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Forktos RELATIONS. 

_ Dr Elliot Sutra has published a new and revised edition of the Ancient Egyptians and the Origin of 
Or ii ich expounds his theory that civilisation generally originated in Egypt; he now carries the 
theory fart once net use of gold, ete., and- adopts Penny's view that idoas were greatly 

Pechelogy anil Politics ond other Braye, by tho late W. H. . Rivans, inclodes a lecture, The aime of 

Echwology, in which he scoapted and expounded Elliot Surra’s views and their expansion by Puany aa long 
ago aa 1910. 
TY ke Children of the Sun, by W. J. Penny, is a remarkable work by an anthropologist elaborately arguing 
that archaic civilisatio originating in Egypt, epread over the world oarrying with it the iden of mogalithio 
construction, dual system of aooiety, love of gold, ctc., etc. The different countries which it reiched adopted 
or rejected features of the civilisation according to circumstances and taste; frequently where “the 
Children of the Sun" (who brought the knowledge of mysteries and established themselves as leaders of 
society) died out, arta, crafts, rites and customs which they practised aldo veased in that place, retrogression 
being aa important a phenomenon as progress in the history of the human race, 

As Egyptian explorers and navigators play o large part in the theory, it is interesting at least to note 
that on expert, August KoGsrmn, gives o high idea of the seamanship necessary to carry out the voyages 
which the Egyptians undertook, especially those in the Red Sea, from a land and shores which offered no 
sort of inducement to undertake sea-voyages. Zur Seefadrt der alten Agypter in Zeitachr. f. dig. Spr., wrt, 
125-132. Professor Persie discovers in certain careful constructions of ancient date in New Mexico a cubit 
of about 20-7 inches, agreeing with the Egyptian, Babylonian and other cubits in the Old World. dn Old 
World ewht in America in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 98-0, 

Evaore, eto. Eussixo furnishes some remarks on the Egyptological connexiona with Crete to an article 
by Kano, Der Palast des Minos ev Kwoesos, reviewing Sir Arthur Evans’ Palace of Minos, vol. 1, of which 
there are reviews also in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 50-53, and by Hacer in Jowrnel, vi, 287-4. Burazn’s 
Korakou, a preAtstorve settlement near Corinth, is reviewed by Hats, ified, 260, 

In The Peoples of the Sea, a chapter of the fustory of Egyptology, in Heewerl Champollion, 207-329, Hans 
traces the changes of opinion among scholars in regard to the Sea-peoples, from Caamroutios’s identifica- 
tion of the Philistines onwards. 

An ingenious memoir by Ersnan, Tha Jutroduction of the Cadmeian Alphabet into the Aeyean world in 
the light of ancient traditions and recent discoveries, in Journal of the HM, Asiatic Soe., 1923, 35-Ta, LA9-20/7, 
discusses in the first place certain copper ingots of the seventeenth century nc. inacribed with letters which 
he interprets ae prote-Phoenician and meaning “ full weight” and “ pure”; Eracem points out that Greek 
tradition assigns a Cadmeian origin both to letters and to the arte of mitine and metal-working; be finds 
in Khyan and the Hykeos dynasty the originals of the conquest-traditions of Sesostris and of Osiria or 
Busiris while Cadmus was a fugitive descendant of the dynasty. The Sinai inscriptions are a blend of 
alphabetic writing with Egyptian hieroglyphic, Stuns, Der Uraprung des Alphabetes und seine Entiriokelung, 
short history of the alphabet with tables, is reviewed by Mantz in Or. Lit-Zett., xxv1, 7-8, 

Mauer treats of Les Rapports des Grees avec f Egypte de la conquéte de Cambyee 425 a celle of’ Alexandre 
$31 (tome xuvint of Mémoires of the Inst. Frang. d’arch. Or.j. Faure, L’Egypte et les peace aoe 
endeavours to show that Greek science and philosophy had their roots in Egypt, utilising , | 
authorities of varying value. | 

A work by Garrauot-Mincecime, Stuoli ¢ ricerche, in which five scarabaei from Tharros are published, 
ia reviewed by Prerzr in Or, Lit.-Zat., xxvi, 114. Moxxenen pe Vin.arp publishes four objects (uraei and 
crown of Amen-Ré*) in the Morgan collection, purchased with Merovingian antiquities from Picardy. 
Oggetti egisi ii una tombe germanica in Aegyptus, 11, 315-320, 

Tt has been propesed to ses in certain segmented beads from tumuli of the bronze age in Wiltshire 
direct importations from Egypt made of faience and datable to the Eighteenth Dynasty. Mr J, (3. 
Catnaxpan, the earemiot: nF the: Bootie: Nepooe) Museum in Edinburgh, writing on Scottish Bronse 
beads of this age from Sootland. On examination they prove to be of vitreous paste througheat, and 
associated with them are peculiar star-shaped beads of the same westerial which have never been found 
in Egypt or in any other country outside Scotland and [reland. All are therefore presumably of home 
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Aso. Staa. Hawk of green glaze inscribed on the breast “Nun, Spirits of Pe, Spirita of Nolchens, 
Buto.” Scuem, Sur un Horws-faucon trourd & Suse, in Recueil Champollion, 617-610. 

Tent et-‘Onem, Ua and Suannetn. Dr Hat, writes on The Discoveries at Tell l-‘Oheid in Southern 
Babylonia and some Egyptian comparisons in Journal, vint, 241-257 ; pointing out that types which aro 
found in the archaic art of both Egypt and Babylonia persisted in the latter country but not in Egypt. 
Woonter'’s excavations at Us in 1922-3 are noted in Joursal, tx, 118-119, =, 

Branos. A fall of rock from the cliff disclosed a corner of a cave-tomb without disturbing the contents, 
and ss moat of the objects deposited in the tomb were hidden by a deposit of infiltrated clay and the dis- 
COVErY Wak at once reported to the administration, the entire find was secured. [tis of the highest importance, 
being exactly dated and uniting products of Syrian handiwork with those of Egypt on the one hand and of 
the Aegean on the other. The Director of the Service des Antiquités records the discovery with careful plans 
and figures of the objecta, The tomb is of the Twelfth Dynasty and consista of a chamber reached by an 
irregular gallery from a vertical pit; the stone sarcophagus had been lowered into it by a separate pit 
afterwards blocked. The sarcophagus was unopened and contained vessels and ornaments of gold, silver 
and bronze, a bronze scimitar, and remains of inlay in faience and ivory, but only remnants of bones 
Around the sarcophagus lay jara, jugs and dishes of early Cansanite type, Eeyptian vases of alahaster and 
bronze vessels, flesh-hooks, eto, The only Inscriptions were cartouches of Amenemmes III on plaques of 
gold fallen from an unguent vase of a well-known type from Egypt which lay inside the sarcophagus, and 
fwo brief inscriptions on the same vase regarding the contents, This vase is dealt with by ML. Navinte; 
M. CLERMONT-GANNEAD suggests that obsidian was obtained by the Egyptians from Ethiopia and that 
the vase had been a gift of the Egyptian king to his vassal or ally at Byblos. M. Porrtun deals with two 
silver vessels ahowing a relationship with one from the earliest of the royal tombe at Mycenae; with the 
scimitar, of a type found occasionally in Egypt but probably originating in Chaldaea; and with tho silver 
soles of a pair of sandals, and other objects. Vimomteattp, Désowverte d Byhloa d'un Aypogds de la douritme 
dynaatie dgypitienne, NAVILLE, Le vuse tb parfum de Byblos, Cumemont-Gassrau, Note additionnelle, Porrtnn, 
Observations mr quelques objets trourés dans le sarcophage de Byblos, all in Syria, 11, 273-306, reviewed 
by Cacnenint in Aegyptus, tv, 215-7, Pitare discusses the find briefiy as mainly Egyptian, with some 
objecta displaying the Independent civilisation and inventive power of Syria, and others Cretan; the peculiar 
Sarcophagus seems to have been laid out on a palm measure, the quarter of a Syrian foot of 11 inches. 
Ancien! Egypt, 1923, 33-37, Correspondence announcing the discovery and describing it, by Vimotteaup 
and NAVILLE, are printed in Comptes Rendus, 1022, 105-8, 147-150, 234, 337, 

From the reports of Mowrer it appears that the temple site lies below the citadel hill on the south side 
and is occupied by howses and gardens, He distinguishes two temples. In the remains of the “Egyptian” 
temple are the lower parts of several colossal statues of kings (1), standing and aitting, without inscription, 
and fragments of statues of a goddess and a god. Thirty motres to the west of it is the “Phoenician” 
temple, beneath the pavement of which ix a layer of veasely (mostly in fragments) of alabaster and red 
pottery, some inscribed with the names of Menkaurét, Unis and Pepy 1 and I; along with beads, Syrian 
and Egyptian cylinders and even gold ornaments. Upon the pavement are fragments of sculpture dating 
from the Middle Kingdom and down to Greek times. 

Between the cave-tomb and the citadel was a Roman colonnade of which six columns have been re-erectexd, 
Correspondence of Mowrit printed in Comptes Renda, 1922, 7-20: Mowret, Les fowilles de Byblos en 1922, 
Op. cit., 10923, 44-06, 

See also Woouter, Early Péttery from Jebeil, in Liverpool Annals of Archasologu, X, M40, 

Buzas, In 1921-1922 Dr Free discovered in the foundations of a Byzantine church a stele of 
Sethos I, with 20 lines of inscription, two-thirds of which are hopelesuly destroyed; it mentions the ‘Aperu 
and Tuirfsha). The Musewn Journad, Philadelphia, xtv, 6-7, ef, Pal. Expl. #., Qu. St, 1922, 159, and Brit, 
Sok of Arch. in Jerus., Bulletin no. 3, pp.17-18,, Ovennow, Notes on the Exeavations at Beisun, P. BF, 0. 8, 
1023, 147-9, records the discovery of a second (1) stela of Sethos I, dated in his first. year; it appears to 
give the Egyptian name of the citadel of Bethshan and the names of several Palestinian tribes; there is 
also a stele of Rameasea I 

AskaLos, Phythian Avaws obtained clear evidence that the Philistines introduced a special form of 


2-handled bowl which characterises their stratum ; he traces this from acroas the Levant to Greece and 
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the Balkans, thus gaining « new light on the migrations of the Peoples of the Sea and the Philistines; the 
armour of Golinth fits with that of the heroes in Homer. PAilistine origina in Brit. Sch. of Arch. in Serva, 
Bulletin, no, 3, pp. 20-27, ef id., Report on the stratification of Askalon in Pal. Eapl. F., Qu. St., 1924, 60-84. 

Gaza. Resulta of systematic sounding by trenches in this great site, and the historical conclusions to be 
drawn from them, id., Reports on Soundings at asa, and the Problem of Deserted Wasa, op. cit, 1923, 11-36. 

Tavnzau-Daxerm publishes eight ‘Amarnah tablets recently acquired by the Louvre, from the original 
find. Nouvelles lettres del Amarne in Mev, df Assyriologie, 1922, x1x,n0,2,91-108, ‘The most important of them 
is the only completa example of an order addressed by Pharach to one of his vassals, namely to Indir-uta, 
chief of Aksaph, which perhaps lay near the plain of Esdraelon; a small tablet at Berlin is evidently the 
humble and obedient reply of Indar-uta to a similar letter, id, (ne lettre d' Amenoplis (12s ow JV), in Mecwent 
Champotlion, 377-382. 

OLMSTEAD writes the connected history of Babylonians, Assyrians, Mitanniana and Egyptians, our- 
Saat problems in the Second Pre-Ciriation Millennium, in Jowrnel, vin, 223-232 ; Savcen, The geographioal 
pomtion of Arsawa, ibid., 233-4; rl, note on The source of lapta faowls (Anuyrian Dapara equated with 
Egyptian Tefrer), ive, 255; va., teehulitions of recently published letters in Babylonian from Boghac-Keui ; 
visit of a son of the Hittite king to Ramesses I in Egypt ; recording the request of Dakhamun widow of 
Tut‘ankham#an(?) to the Hittite king to send one of his sons to be her husband and rule Egypt; request for 
an Egyptian physician ; letter of Ramesses [1] to queen Pudukhipa; to the Hittite king from an ambassador(?) 
Of Ramesses I], Tarts from the Hittite capital relating to Egypt in Anevent Egypt, 1922, 65-70, 

Luckesniin distusses Hittite names moet with in Egyptian texte, On some “ ittite” proper names, in 
Am. Journ, of Sem. Long. xxx1x, 63-05. So alao Hatin, who pointe out that Hittite names are often 
shortened in Egyptian, The Egyptian transliteration of Hittite names, in Jowrnal, VIL, 219-222. Sarce writes 
The decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic texts in J. Roy, Aa, Soc., 1922, 637-572, See also Gassrana, 
Notes on Hittite Political GeograpAy, L. Areva, in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, x, 21-26. 

Hogarrs publishes « number of seals, ete. in the Ashmolean Museum aud the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, the former including a cylinder from a grave of the Ethiopian period at Sanam (Napata), 
Engraved Hittite ofjecta, in Journal, Vill, 211-215 ; Sidney Surry publishes Babylonian cylinder seals from 
Egypt, ihicl., 207-210 and Euxny a seal of glazed steatite, apparently from Egypt, of Cypriote or Phoenician 
work copied from the late-Hittite (saz, 11-12) type of North Syria (A new cylinder seal in Liverpool 
Annals, 1x, 65-66), 

The fourth volume of Parox's £arly Egyptian records of trove! im reviewed by Paer in Journal of 
Manchester Eg. and Or. Soc, X, 0-82 and by Waxsztwani in Or. Lit,-Zeit., xxv1, V1-112, 
eto. The first fascioule is unfavourably reviewed by Sommen in Or. Lit.-Zoit., xxv1, 381-8. His Phéniciens 
is reviewed by Banastep in Amer. J. of Sem. Lang., XxXxvil, 142-0, 

Mexcen in the Journal of the Society of Oriental Aeseared, VI, 144-153, gives an (ld-Testament Archaeo- 
logical Jibtiography for 1918-1921 tackusive. 

Peer has written « critical survey of the gains to Biblical history from Egyptology, showing the groat 
diffieulty of the problems presented and the unsatisfactory nature of most of the solutions proposed, 
Lgypt and the Ho Testament, reviewed by CaLtpEarst in Aegyptus, iv, 214—5. 

ALBRIGET ingeniously suggests that the description of the Garden of Eden points to « territory be 4 
on the Red Sea, Ethiopia, and the Nile with its tributaries, The Location of the Gurden of Eelen, in Amer. 
Jf. of Sem. Long. XXXIx, 15-31. 

GARDINER writing on The Geography of the Exodus in Recuet Champollion, 203-215, concludes that the 
narrative is unhistorical and the route fanciful, the description fitting very ill with geographical facts. The 
city of Ramese: must be pliced af Pelusium, Matvos, Les Hébrewr on Egypte, is reviewed by Srreukuegne, 
who, accepting GARDINER's view, considers that the Sojourn is connected with the invasion of the Bykacs 
and that au historic background to the Exodus is provided by their expulsion, Ur. Lit.-Zait., xxvi, 203-4, 
A work by J.8. Gaivriras, Tie Brodus ta the Light of Archaeology, is roviewed in Ancient Koypt, 1823, 4, 

The strange fancies of VourEn, Die Patriarchen Jeraels im Licht der agyptisohon Mythologie, are reviewed 
by Binanus in Or. 4it.-2eit., XXV, 517-510; Kagsouincen, La Heligion df’ feral, in ducient Egypt, 1928, 124-5; 
and SaLaman, The racial origina of Jewish Types, op, cit., 1923, 21-23, 

The now and Srenmulzogr illuminating tablet of the ip hiennae chronicle gives usa the information that 
the iaheiialdce under Nubopolaasar, only sick eais before the Sintruction of Nineveh which iz now fixni 


—— 
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to the year 612. Ashur-uballit escaped with part of the Assyrian army to Harran and made it the capital 
of a new Assyrian kingdom, but was driven thence in 610 by the Seythians and Babylonians. In the fol- 
lowing your the Egyptians again appear supporting the Assyrians in an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
Harran, Mr Gapp considera that the policy of Psammetichus ond Necho at this time was to uphold the 
Assyrian power as a bulwark against the dreaded Scythians, The notice in [I] Kings xaiii, 29 that Pharach- 
nechoh king of Egypt went up against the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates, belonging to the year 
609, should be corrected by substituting Babylonians and Medea (or Scythians) for Assyrians in accordance 
with Josephus’ account, Gann, The Fall of Nineveh, the newly discovered Babylonian chronicle, no. 21901, 
im the Hritish Museun. . 

Monrrz, in « long sppendix to his large work Arofien, Studien zur physiialiachen wad distorischen Geo- 
graphic des Lanes, deals with the question of Solomon’s expedition for gold to Ophir, involving the question 
also of the situation of Pant. Ophir he puts in Arabia towards the south end of the east coast of the Red 
; Sea whence gold has been obtained from the wadies since the daya of lalam. MEeixnor compares Egyptian 
Pent with Swaheli pwani “the coast,” Afridantche Worte in orientalischer Literatur, in Zeilackr. f. 

EckkxaTers, A History of Sinai, is reviewed by Waxsztwant, Or. fat-Zeit., KXV1, 59-62, 

A complete edition which Dr Cowi#y has been preparing for some years past of the texts of all known 
Aramaic papyri including the few fragmenta that survive of Ptolemaic (i) age, has now appeared under the 
title Arameic papyrt of the Mifth Century £.C, The introduction dwells especially on the importance of the. 
Elephantine find for the history of the Jewish religion. 

In the cliff on the east bank of the Nile opposite Oxyrhynchus Professor Peru discovered in 1922 
« rock-cut tomb with the walls covered with remains of Aramaic inscriptions. After two visita, the second 
with M. Lacav and the photographer of the Cairo Museum, M, Graow is able to give some account of this 
very remarkable but tantaliaing find. The tomb consists of a ruined vestibule with built roof and an inner 
rock-cut chamber the walls of which have remains of painted decoration that may be either of the Middle 
Kingdom or of Saite age: the Aramaic inscriptions are on these walls in red paint bot have unhappily been 
almost etiaced by decay of the stone, scratchings and graffiti. Seventeen different inscriptions cun still be 
recoguised and the names of “Tirhaqah king of Cush,” Psammetichus and Pharaoh-Necho can be distin- 
guished in them together with indications that some of the inscriptions had to do with burial. It is thus 
doubtful whether the tomb was made for an Aramacan (Jew), of was on ancient one adopted by him. 
But it is more than probable that though the writing is perhapa some centuries later than Neclio, the 
family had traditions in Egypt going back to the beginning of the seventh century a.¢., Vote sur wae tombe 

urerte prés de Chel-Fadl par Monsieur Flinders Petrie ef contenant des inscriptions araméennes, in 
Ancient Egypt, 1923, 38-43, M. Graoy has now handed all of his materials over to Dr CowLEY. | 

Ajrea. Darxesy has identified three haematite uxe-heads in the Cairo Museum as those given by 
Gonpox Pacha from the land of the Nyam-nyam in the Sudan in 1886 concerning which a lang report was 
presented by the Institut Egyption, Sur trois Aackes en minéral de fer, in Annales du Servive, Xx11, 167-166. 

Navinte has written an article, La grammaire de Champollion, in Recweil Champollion, 741-768, dis- 
cussing the main features of the grammar and noting the effect of subsequent developments on the views 
expressed by CHaMPoLuios. Navinin’s i €olution de la langue égyptien et fea langues aématiques ia reviewed! 
by T. G, ALLEN in Amer, J, of Sem. Lang., EXXVIN, 151. 

AukCER's translation of Roxpan’s grammar is reviewed by C. J. Baus in Journal of Theological Studies, 
EXIT, 420-445, and Duroros, Cours de grammaire tyyptionne, by Garrrrre in Journal, 1x, 126-7. 

Lacav establishes the rule that Eg. nm becomes Coptic pa, Sur le wee (WV) Egyptien devenand p (il) en 
Copte, in Kecweal Champollion, 721-731. | 

4 pamphlet has been printed in Prague by F. Lexa, Comment se rérélent les rapports entre lee langues 
Aamibiques semitiques et la langue égyptionne dana la gramminire dea pronoms personnels, des werles, ef dane 








Following on the recent elaborate work of Sera, Jéqurer brieily reviews the namea of the numerals 
ond suggests that the remarkably Semitic group from 6-9 replaced an older native 6+1,5+42 ete, series 
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when (in prehistoric times) a new people penctrated into Egypt from the East who are known as the 
Shenisu-Hor, Le syatéme numérique en Agyptien in Reewedl Champotlion, 407-452. 

Mxtsnor reviewing this work pointa ont the variety of ways in which African nuomeral-names are 
composed and the frequency of borrowed numerals in languages owing to trade, the latter a consideration 
not generally taken into account; be upholds the theory of # relationship of Evyptian with Semitic, 
Zeitechr. f. Bingeboreaen-Spracken, x1, 314-218, 

Sonny writes on Lyyptian words remaiuing in modern wee in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 47-40, 

The writing out of the ws. of the Berlin Wérterbuch is completed as far as eff and ffm in the two difficult 
«letters. The collection of personal names, untouched since Hofmann was killed, is being worked out by 
Tit in Vienns. Friends in America, England and Sweden have contributed to the cost of the work. 
Eawan, Wirterbwch der dgyptischen Sprache, in Berlin Acad, Sitzb., 1923, p, xlviii, ExMan describes the 
method and progress of the work in a long article, Jas Worterbuck der dyyptuchen Sprache, in Zeita, D, 
Morgent, Gerelle, LXXVI, 72-54. 

Srreceiucna reviews Exwas-Gnrapow, Agyptisches Hondwirterbuch, in Or, Lit-Zeit,, xxv1, 323-5. 

Dévarp has printed as a doctoral thesis the first part of his work on Coptic etymologies in the course 
of which he reveals the true meaning of several hieroglyphic words, Biudes d'dtymologie copte; reviewed 
by Srreceupenc in (Or. Lar.-Zeit,, xxvi, 265-0. 

Serne illustrates by new examples the moaning of n-aé “belonging to me” and »é ta “ Lord of all" 
in the Book of the Dead, Miszellen in deitechr, f. dg. Spr, LW, 54-4, 

Boreux discusses the literal meaning of Lea arpressons |S ef == “Ses, ie, “starboard !* “lar 


Loand 1," probably abbreviations, in Reewei! Champollion, 43-66. CHassinat, Le mot Rs j 3 dans lee ticiee 
médicaus, ibid., 447-466, 

Rasxke on the prenowen of Ramesses | in cuneiform, Riamasya the popular form of the name of 
Ramesses IT (instead of the formal Riamaséia), the name of the crown-prince Set- (or Amen-) hikhopshef 
and other matters of great philological and historical interest from the Hittite archives, Kevlechriftlichas 
in Zeitache. f dg. Spr. Lvmi, 132-8, Sriecetnena, Dos hupima-Cefdes, in Gr, fit-#eit, SXVI, 312-313 =the 
lion-head rhyton of the Annals of Tuthmosis IIT, showing a peculiar arcentuation of the word, 

SPTEGELHERG on as, a remarkable title of a priest of Hathor, Zertechr. 7, dy. Spr., LVI, 56; the name 
Komoapis in demotie, the gods Kolanthes, Chespisichis, ete., ibid., 165-7; eb0 in Horapollo, Lum “to 
wrap,” tid,, 157-8. Sere, Zu 4.Z.,57, 88, note on various Greek numes and titles in demotic, ibid. 149-150, 

Lasor, Petites notes de critique et d'exdgiae teatuelles, corrections of text etc. for Westear, Sinuhe and 
Petersburg Pap. 11168, in Aecweil Champollion, 733-9. 






PALABOOGRAPHY, 


Sorras and Datorox have written an Jntroduction @ [étude des hidroglyphes (adorned by a portrait of 
Cuampotttos). In itare explained the system of writing, the history of the decipherment in its various 
branche:—hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic, with examples and a list of signs, 

Serax hat published the fourth volume (ApigrapAih) of his Altégyptische Pyramidentexts, the chief 
part of which is a wonderfully detailed and precise stady of the arrangement of hieroglyplic signa and 
words in each of the pyramids by the original scribes and masons and by the correctors, together with 
some other epigraphic details. The prodigiously long texts in each are written uniformly except that in 
the pyramid of Pepy 1 two original hands are distinguishab: pas Well as numero alterations, chicily cxused 
by the change from the first person to the third sud the insertion of the royal cartouches, The importance 
of studying the rules of the scribes is obvious as a preliminary te restoring injured passages, Other 
epigraphic details such as the “killing” of animal signa after they had been engraved, and the peribul 





MOLLER’s ingenious note on the signs for East and West has inspired SerHe to write a most important , 


memoir on the Egyptian expressions and signs for these, tracing their history from the eurliest times 
and reaching different resulta from Moiumn. The oldest word for“ right hand” is yemen, identical with the 
Semitic; very early another word wam appears, meaning “the eating hand,” which seems to be radically 
distinct from the other and survived into Coptic. “Left hand” is expressed by a word meaning “evil,” 
“decaying,” “purulent.” The essential part of the hierugtyph for “west” and “night hand” is a hawk on « 
standard, to which « feather ix generally attached; that for “eust" and “left hand” ia a spear borne as 
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a standard with a cross-bar below the blade. These are in the first place the standards of the eastern and 
western halves of the Delta, a division which is referred te still in early historic times; subsequently the 
two standards were retained for two of the nomes of Lower Egypt, the [11rd with eapital Amu on the 
western border of the Delta, and the XIVth on the eastern border with capital Sile (now on the 
Suez Canal, 

Sile were the sosts of power whon the Delta was divided into two kingdoms, east and west, the former 
connected with Syria. Osiris was probably the god of the eastern Delta, brought from Syria by Semites. 
The hawk-god Horus of the west triumphed over the east and became the royal deity of the kingdom of 
Lower Egypt, when Seth waa corresponding god of that of Upper Egypt. After the prehistoric conquest 
of the south by the north, when Heliopolis was the capital, Horus preceded Seth in the royal titles; and 
when the united kingdom again was aplit into Upper and Lower Egypt Horus was the state-god of both 
capitals—Hieraconpolis and Buto. Die dgyptische Awadriicke fiir rechta und links wid die Hieroglyphen- 
atichen fir Westen und Osten (Nachrichten of the K. G. d. W. 2a Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. KL, 1922). 

The same scholar upholds his former reading of the word “make,” the spelling of which with the eye is 
dus directly to the homophonous word for the latter, and inclines to think that the spelling of the word 
for “grapes” has a more or less independent origin, Die Hieroglyphe des Auges und das Wort térr.t “ Wern- 
fraube" in Zeitichr, F dg. Spe, Lv, 4547. 

SPEGELDEEG, the wade atick | representa the fire-borer itself, the sa \ the entire fire-apparatus, Zertache, 
Ff dg. Spr. xvi, 150-1; [| as determinative of a fabric, iid, 161; 4) & spells the site in late 


hieroglyphic as recorded by Horapollo, but (as SetuE points out) this is a false value given by the priests 


to the sign, the group having earlier served for swt, the name for a weight in general, ibid, 154. 
EL, On the meaning a at probably the title of a queen, not the name of aking. Ancient Egypt, 
Lo22 77, 
RELIGION, 


ScHarrP has published illustrations of the Egyptian deities in thirty-two photographic plates of figures 
from scenes or in the round from the Berlin collection, with a brief explanatory introduction, (otter 
Agyptens, 

Two parts of Horrnen's Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae have appeared, the first with extracts 
from 68 classics! authors (Homer to Diodorus) in chronological order, the second representing forty (from 
Horace to Plutarch). This laborious work will be very useful, particularly when the third part with the 
indices has been published. The first part is favourably reviewed by Wrepemann in Or, Lit-Zait,, xxv1, 265-8. 

In Pavtr's Realencyolopidie d. Hoss, Alterthuma (11 Reihe) the article Sef is by Hompen 
(15 columns), showing the curious identification of the Cataract goddess with the star-goddess Sothis, 
apparently through the similarity of names; that on Seth is by Kees (27 columns), In’ Roscuun’s 
Ausfiihrliches Lexicon d. tir, ut. Him. Mythologie there are articles by Romper on Sarapis (33 columns) and 
Totenduch (13 columns). 

SCHNEIDER, after » brief discussion of the stages of religious development in the palneolithic age, in 
which he recognises a cult of the sun-god, finds coincidences in myths current both in early Egypt and in 
carly Babylonia, the common features of which he therefore attributes to the preceding neolithic age. 
Oke yungateinzeitliche Sonnenreligion in dltesten Sabylonten und Agypten (Aft. a. Vorderasiat. Gea., 1922, 3). 
This work is strongly criticised by Wmpemaws in Or, Lit.-Zeit., xxv1, 321-2. 

Bisstsa, aided by Kurs, has published the first part of an elaborate atudy of the sculptured scenes from 
the Sun-temple of Dyn. V. at Abusir, comparing those of later temples (chiefly New Kingdom and 
Ptolemaic). The chapters deal successively with the Foundation of the temple, the inaugurating Procession, 
Deities in the scenes and inscriptions, the Procession of Upuaut, the sacrificial Danoe, the delivery of the 








Offering te the priest, the final Festival at the throne, the Deposition from the throne in A carrying-chair, 
and the end of the Sed-festival. Untereuchung ew den Reliefa aus dem Re-Heitigtum dea Rathures, 1 Tell 
eet r. Ak, X4%1,3 Abh.}, The scenes themselves are issued ot the sume time, in another publication, 
Bee Pp. 

A. de Book, « pupil of Bowen, Serax and Exwaw, has written a Leyden dissertation on the Eeyptian 
ideas regarding the primaeval hill or omphalos of the earth, an excellent piece of research in a new direction 
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into the mythological ideas of the Egyptians. The primaeval hill was claimed eapecially as the seat of the 
sun-god at Heliopolis, and the crowning of the king and his sed-festival were performed on a raised platform 

curresponding to that on which the sun first rose, De Agyptische Voorstellingen betragfende den Oerkeuved, 

reviewed by Wareagrsset in Or, Lit.-#eul., xxvi, 147-150. 

Scuanrr’s Agyptische Sonnenlieder ia reviewed by Borer, shea, 59. 

Biackman has contributed to Varurs, Apr. 14 and Apr, 21, 1923, two interesting articles (5 pp.), the one 
on the Heliopolitan cult of the sun and its influence in form and ritual on all the Egyptian temples, the 
other on the Aten-worship of Akhenaten and ita derivation from the older Egyptian solar cult, The same 
scholar, in A Study of the Liturgy cclebrated in the temple of tha Aton at el-Amarna (Mecunl Champollton, 
505-527}, collects material regarding the performance of the temple services from the tomb-scenes aed 
other sources. 

Rusca, Die Entwicklung der Himmolsgottin Nut an einer Totengotihett, is reviewed by Kxes in Or, Lit- 
feu,, XXVI, 264. 

Kes studies the pair of deities Horm and Seth shown in scenes of crowning and purification of the 
king, and other pairs of deities in similar conpexions such as Horus and Thoth: their appearance in the 
graphical positions, and their occurrence in the royal titles, Kees, Yorus und Seth als Gotterpaar, | Theil. 

In a long article Kurs finds no proof of the current reading Sepa for the bird-symbol of the AVI Tth nome 
of Upper Egypt. In the title of the funerary god Anubia “Lord of Sepa,” Sepa is written with the nome- 
sign and must mean something like “district.” A god Sepa (written with the sien of a millipede) waa 
worshipped especially at or in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis; and Anubis of Sepa was widely worshippe 
and had a temple at Turah, As to the XVII[th nome, the hawk god of its standard occurs as the naual 
hawk ona perch, bat more often with its wings spread, and appears to be the same as the hawk on a kind 
of sacred bark in the name of Merenré’, Thia god appears to represent the east in some connexions. Tho 
religious centres and worships in and about the XVITIth nome are also discussed here, Anubis “Herr von 
Sepa” und der 18. obertigyptische Gan in Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr. uv, 79-101, 

Bortas’s work, Thoth the Hermes of Egypt, ia reviewed in dace Agypt, 1023, 21, and by Gatrrirn 
in Jowrec!, 1x, 127. 

An interesting forgery of o stela. with the ram and goose of Amin, evidently’copied from a genuine 
original, ia published by Srrecennens in Zetechr, £ dg. Spr, Lv, 156-160, 

On the lion-god Mihds of Leontapolia (Tell Mokdam), Penonizer, (ne fondation du temps de Ptolémde 
Epiphane, le templs du dien lion, d Léoutopolia, in Comptes Rendle, 1923, 320-3. 

Serie supplements the lists of Nzwneney and Gavraren of local forms of Sachmis-Bubastis on the 
well-known black statues, Za den Sachmet-Statuen Amenophia 11, in Zeitachy, 7. dg. Spr., wwut, 44-44, 

Danessy publishes a Ptolomaic door-lintel in Cairo showing a series of divinities armed with knives 
called “ stabbers of Mut," found aleo at Xois and in a chamber on the roof of Dendernh, Sur une erie de 
personnages mythologiques, in Ann, dv Serr,, xxi, 1-H, The god Heron on coins of the Diospolite nome is 
probably due to Thracian soldiery stationed there from Ptolemaic times onward; the names Boresia 
Keramike and Ophium in the Philae ineseription of Cornelius Gallus are discussed, id, Le Diew Hérin sur les 
monnaies du nome Diospolite, ibid, 7-16. 

Srrpextaenc explains a well-known amulet in the British Museum, identifying Baitas a Grecised form 
of the Egyptian natne of the hawk, Der Gott Bait in dem Trinitate-Amulett dea Britischen Museums in 
Arch, ( Religionswise, xxi, 225-7 ; points out that images of child-deities, eg, Harpocrates and the young 
deified Berenice, were borne in the arms of priest’ as male nurses according to the testimony of Macrobiua 
and the Egyptian monuments, did, 228; and publishes a demotic invocation to Sobk of Tebtunis on a bell 
of Romat ave, Zeitecir. 7. dg. Spr., ov, 153-1. 

The Negative Confession is “an island of remarkably pure doctrine lost in an immense sea of magic" ; 
jt is first eeon in Dyn, XVIII and was a new teaching which had little effect on the opinions of tho mass, 
but some true adherents are recognisable by the sentiments expressed on theirtomb stones, Such eapecially 
was Beki (Turin), snd the teaching of Meriker’¢ in its known form belongs to the same period and order of 
ideas. Tho old justice was: that which was rewarded by the State, the new, after revolutions, was that 
which resided in the heart of man. Drtoron, Contrib. d Cétwele du chopitre conv ole Javre des Morts, ies 
confessions négatiers, in Recued Champolfion, 545-560, SPIEGELBERG points out that the famous Turin MS, 
in Levatcs’ Toedteniucl must belong to the 2nd te Ist century 8.0, by the evidence of # demotic note upon 
it, Zeteetr. (dg. Spr, Lv, 12-4 | 
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Gukssuany has published an essay on the mystical rites annually performed in honour of Osiris at 
Festhriuchen wad Omaiigen (Der Alte Orient, Bd. 23, 3 Heft). 

WILOKEN in the introduction to the first volume of his long-expected Urhunden der Ptolemiierzeit 
(Altere Funde), in which he publishes the papyri of the Serapeum, disousses the origin of Serapia, Serapis 
aa worshipped at Alexandria and Memphis, the Serapeum of Meusphis, its deities and inmates. Serur in « 
longthy review (Gottingen Geletrter Anseiger, 1923, 106-123) corrects as an Egyptologist come points which 
had been misunderstood by the papyrologist, showing that the laboratory of the Serapeum was utilised for 
embalming the Mnevis bull as well as Apis, upholds his view of the xaroyy a a penal, not uo religious, 
confinement, and adds some corrections to his translation of a demotic papyrus, copied by Revinworr, due 
to Sorras’ examination of the original, | 

E. 8. Taomas gives instances of a rite of ro-birth from the akin or body of an animal widespread in the 
world, collects the evidence regarding the thu in Egyptian tombs of Dyna. XI—XVIII and the socnes 
of the Sed-featival, and concludes that the febnu is a rite of re-birth from an animal-skin, The Magic alin, 
a contribution to tha study of the * Tekenu,” in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 3-8, 46-56. ) 

Miss BuackMas has recognised “corn-maidens" in certain unexplained details of harvest scenes 
published by N. de Garis Davies from Theban tombs. Some occurrences of the cora-‘ariigah in ancient 
Eqyption tomb paintings, in Journal, vit, 235-240, 

Bewénrre points out the important part taken by symbolism in sculptures and paintings of religious 
figures and scenes, would adopt 4 symbolic and not « direct interpretation of the animal-heads of 
deities, etc; the bird carried in the king's hand in the scene of the royal race or dance was not a real bird 
but the sign of the spirit, Sigaa verba, les jeux Péeriture dame Fimage, in Hecuet! Champolfion, 23-42. 

Egyptian sacrifices whether in temples or at tombs were rather banquets for the deities and the dead 
than propitiatory offerings, Mencer in Jour, Soe, Or. Res, Vit, 49-52, 

OESTERLEY explains the significance of dancing on various occasions as coourring in the Old Testament 
with illustrations from Egypt in his interesting book The Sacred Dener, a study in comparative folklore. 


Writing on the new medical papyrus Prof, Breasrep tells us that its former owner Edwin Sucre weut 


to Egypt about 1868 and lived at Luxor for many years : he was concerned also with the great Ebers 
Papyrus which was perhaps discovered at the aame time. BREASTED discusses the age of the papyrus and 


gives the scheme of the “cases” and a table of the forty-eight cases preserved on the recto; he also de- 
scribes briefly the incantations against pestilence and “the book of transforming an old man into » youth 
of twenty” on the verso. The Haurin Smith Papyrus, some preliminary observations, in Rected Champollion, 
85-429. Of S.R., Médecine Egyptieune in Rerue Archéslogigque, xvi, 183-4. 

Lewis, 2chnertrankuagen und deren Behandlung im alten Agypten (Sammlung v, Abadia, a, d, Zahn- 
Acibunde, Heft 25), gives a brief survey of the literature; although there waa much diseases of the teeth and 
even royal mummies give evidence of agonising dental trouble, he fails to find any instance of dental 
surgery in mummies, ete. (such as occurs in Phoenicia and Etruria in the last centuries B.c.) or any sign of 
special dental practise in the medical papyri. A woman of the Christian period bad teeth grooved, for 
ndoroment only, probably with « flake of carnelian. ) 

Rovren, On the physical fects of consanguineous marriages in the royal families of Ancient Egypt, is 
reviewed in dacient Kgypt, 1922, 120. Serax contraste the Gresk estimate of ten lunar mouths for 
Pregnancy with the Egyptian of nine calendar months, of which traces survived into Coptic, Miselle in 
Seitacke. f. dg. Spr, wv, 24. | 
nation of skulls and other portions of the skeletons, Sulla peicologin dell antico Egitto, in Atti d. &. Ace. 
d. Scienze di Torino, iv, 291-208, Sony notes that « deformed cranium published as having been found 
at Tell el--Amarnah has been traced to a Coptic cemetery near Fashn {| “ournal, ox, 117. 

Mile Datraxvinie studies remarkable reference on the stela of Abmoae I to the dance of the ostrich 
“in the desert valleys" in the sunshine and mid-day heat, « subject pointed ont to ber by Prof, Loner. 
Dane Poutruche en Chonneur du Pharaon in Bulletin de C Insti. Fr. Or. Xx, 225-9, Canren desoribea an 
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ostracon of the New Kingdom from the Carnarvon excavations figuring a domesticated cock, with notes an 
the habitat of the Red Jungle-fowl in Further India and its domestication in China, India, Babylonia, 
Greece, ete, It appears however not to have been established in Egypt till after the New Kingdom, dn 
ostrucon depicting a Red Jungle-fowl (the earliest known drawing of the domestic cock), in Journal, tx, 1-4. 

‘To HARTMANN we owe o study of ancient Egyptian agriculture in which also the wild economic flora 
and fauna are noticed, with lists in chronological order of repreaentationa on the monumenta. Lagriculture 
dana Tancicnne Egypte. 

Lor kas published an illustrated monograph on Viticulture and Brewing in the Ancient Orient, dealing 
with the subject down to the Moslem prohibition. Half of the book is oocnpied by the use of wine and beer 
in daily life and in religion ; Egypt takes the first place throughout aa a source of information, but Baby- 
lonian inseriptions, classical, Jewish and other writings are alse largely drawn upon. Reviewed critically by 
Pret in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, x, 52-54. Hnoixy, Dos Getreide im alien Babylonian, is reviewed 
by L. B. Entis in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 17-20, Mosseat, Sur Forigine du ris et Thiatoire de sa culture en 
Equpte, in Bull. de Ulnst. od Egypte, 1, 25-34, considers that rice was introduced by the Arahe. Danesay, iid., 
35-37, Le ris dana f Egypte antique, is disposed to agree : rice was known by ita Arabic name to the Copts ; 
lut he quotes « description by Caylus (1752) of a bronaze figure of Osiris with a layer of rice-straw beneath 
ite gilt stuceo covering which ought to be correct, but may be referred to African wild rice. 

Professor Lionexs1 Anrroas of Barcelona has written probably the first book connected with Egyptology 
in the Catalan language, Les Puates cercimigues t els camalte aus de Pantic Egipte. Tt is a report of a 
mission to Paris to examine technically the collections of Egyptian enamel. His report describes the blue 
giazea with the analyses by French chemists from. standard works, and gives the recipes by which he 
himself has been able to reproduce them. Reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1925, 25. 

Prucumr describes the Portable Sundial from Gexr bearing the name of Merneptah in Pal. Expl. &., 
Giv, St. 1923, 85-89. 

Stoiey writes on Ancient Egyptian Mathematics in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 111-117. Peer explains 
sote difficult reckonings, hitherto misunderstood, on two writing-tableta in the Cairo Museum, giving 
admirable examples of Egyptian arithmetical procedure. Arithmetic in the Middle Kingdom, in Journal, 
ix, 01-85, 

RorcHannr, Gegen die Zahlenmystit an der Grosen Pyramide bei Gise, is an instructive lecture on the 
pyramids called forth by a recent outbreak of mystical pyramid-theory in Germany, reviewed by Proren, 
Or. Lit-Zat., xxvi, 200-97). A review of Kierriscn, Die Cheopepyramide, discussing its form and mathe- 
matical proportions, is in Amcwut Bowpt, 1022, 55-H6. 





LITERATUEHE. 


Enwax has printed an excellent collection of examples of Egyptian Literature—aongs, stories and 
didactic works—of the Middle and New Kingdoms, with an introduction in which the development of 
literature, the learned ecribe, poets and story-tellors, forms of poetry, writing and book-making are discussed, 
andl, lain not least, the dagron to which Rayptian. is now understood in spxie of obscure language and often 

corrupt texts. The texta and extracts give a much fuller view of the different kinds of literature than is to 
be found elsewhere gathered in a single volume, and the translations are made both with the minute care 
that would be expected from such a master and close student of the language, and with the insight and 
charm which one is acoustomed to in Prof. Enman’s writings. Die Literatur der Aegypter, Gedichte, 
Eraithlungen und Lehrbiicher aus dem 3, wad 2. Jahrtausend e, Che. i 7 

For a new translation of The Efoquent Peasant with many new readings from o fresh collation of the 
originals we are indebted to Dy Ganpiven. The story is abort and simple, but is merely a vehicle for a 
series of nine magniloquent and inartistic specches, abounding in difficulties for the translator. The known 
texts, three in number, are all of the Middle Kingdom, but 4 quotation from it on an catracon of the New 
Kingdom seems to show that it was still current in the Ramesside age. Jowrmal, rx, 5-25. 

Preres reviews Fautwa, Le aventure di Sivwhe, tradotto dall antico Eoiziano, adding « note on Egyptian 
metrical form. Or, Lit.2Zeit., xxvi, 112-114. 

At suggests that the scribe who composed the Vatican inscription of the time of Darius was influenced 
bya pbrase in the Story of Sinube, and that there is a reference to the Hyksos-people by name in that 
story, Zwei Vermutungen sur Goachiohte des Sinuhe, in Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., Evi, 48—H0, - 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, rx. = 
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Bupan describes an important text (since publiahed, see above p. 208), in twentycight columns, 
apparently of Dyn. XXIL, of “ Instructions” as to behaviour, The precepts of Life by Amenu-erm-apt, the son 
of Ka-nekht, in Reeweil Champotlion, 431-446. | 

Mencen, Egyptian Morals of the Empire (in Journal of the Soe. of Oriental Remarech, 1921), is reviewed 
in Ancieit gypt, 1923, 61-82. 7 ~~ oe 

Preren considers that the folk-tales which compose the early history of Herodotus are really Egyptian 
and not Greek, He sees no reason why H.'s informants should not have been priests (for some priests must 
have known Greek at that time), and they told him what served for history among themselves. Volkameérehen, 
Suge und Nowelle bei Aerodot wad swine Zeitgenossen, in Or, Lit,-Zeit., xxvi, 101-6. H, Last, Aléiowes 
pee pdGiot, in Thy Classical Quarterly, XV0, 35-36, pats forward the excellent and apparently novel view that 








the epithet (Hdt. mr 21) meant originally “long-bowed " being compounded with an Homeric word which 
fell into desuetude before the time of Herodotus, when consequently ite meaning changed to “long-lived.” 

Isidore Lévy, Ohserrations aur le papyrus Riind, 1, in Recueil Champollion, 611-016, finds Greek, not 
Egyptian, sentiment in the consolation of the deceased, and a Semitic word min for * fountain” in this 
text which dates from 9 B.C. 

Rerraessteix with the help of Cndseet and Srrecuteenc identifies a papyrus in the British Museum 
sa fragment of a Greek translation of the Kufi-Story, i+. the legend of the Cat (Tephenis) and the 
Monkey (Thoth) found in demotic in the Leyden Museum. The Greek preserves some small fragments 
from the lost beginning and substantial passages further on, enabling SrieceLnere to re-translate these 
portions with considerable improvement, The demotic is of the third century a.p., the Greek of the 
second or third, and it is the first example of a Greek translation of an Egyptian literary composition. 
Die Griechische Tefwutlegends (Sits. d, Heidelberger Abad, Ph.-Hist, KL, Abb. 2, 1993). 

The great moral papyrus of Leyden soquired in 1896 and published in facsimile in 1899, with photo- 
graphs in 1905, consists of no les than thirty-five columns, generally well preserved. A fow are 
missing at the beginning (originally there must have been at least forty in all) and to them belong some 
fragmenta since obtained by Seymour de Rroct. The text was divided into twenty-five lessons, each con- 
sisting of a number of short sentences or proverbs ; the introduction is unfortunately lost, but the whole 
work terminates with « good wish for the prosperity of the soul of Phib son of Zehep‘en, who may therefore 
have been the compiler or scribe, ‘The work appears to be called “the book of the King." Dr Borser has 
now published a transliteration, translation and o full index of words which will greatly help towards an 
photograph, Tranakription und Uebersetewng des Papyrua Insinger (Gudheidakundige Mededeclingen it's 
Rijkemusewm von Oudheden te Leiaten, N, Reeks, 11), 








Law, 
The late Georg MOLE noted evidence of the existence of « tax on asses, as in Hellenistic times; in 4 
papyrus of Dyn. XIX. Agyptologische Randbemerkungen, in Archiv f. Popyrusforschung, vo, 65. 


‘On the price of hiring slaves in Dyn. XVIII, noting that the wage for “oneday” must mean one day 
per month. Puram, Ancient Egypt, 1922, 107. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
desert was in their day much as now, there then existed a fertile humus which has been carried away by 
the winds ete, Egypt: The Palaeolithic Age. A Note om Dr Seligman's Paper, in_Man, 1923, no. 14. 

J. on Moncas confesses that he has failed to find any evidence of a true neolithic industry (as opposed 
te chaleolithic) in any part of the Near East ; even the Fayoum “arrowheads” are chalcolithic harpootus, 
lithiques de la carriére d' Abow-el-Nour, he considers that these finds are no exception, J’ Anthropologie, XXX, 

Petroglyphs, figures of animals ete., usually hammered into the rock with stone rather than with iron 
instruments, are found widely where conditions are suitable, in moat tropical rocky countries and in China ; 
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bei Aeron und bei Demir-bapa, publishing examples from Aswan and from near Baghdad, in Zeit. /- 
EtAnologiz, 1922. 

The second fascicule of the Bulletin of the Inst. Fr, d’Arch. Or., x1x, completes the articles under the 
letter a in Jéquten's Matériaue pour servir d Udtublissement d'un dictionnaire @archéologie Egyptienne (in- 
eluding ap-re the opening of the mouth, in great detail, etc., eto.) with hieroglyphic index. . 

Fight livraisons of Cuntivs /heontite Kunst (im Boroer-Barmcemany, Handbuch der Aunafwissenachast) 
are devoted to Egyptian art and are reviewed by Peer, who quotes the author's saying “The rocta of 
European art lie in Egypt,” Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, tx, 125, 

ScCHAFER has published a new edition of his Von dgyptucher Aunt, besonders der Zeichen duns, in ane 
volume. ‘There are practically ne new paragraphs but many amall changes and additions, and many figures 
formerly in the plates ore now in the text; the pages have thua increased from 250 to 300. Scudren here 
accepts the chronology of Boucnanot for the Old Kingdom, but with reservation. This work is reviewed by 
Wreszinsat in Or. Lit.-Zeit., xxvi, 202-3. A separate article Flachbild wad Rundidld in oer dgyptischen 
Aunat, in the Zeitecir. 7. dg. Spr. LVI, 126-148, supplies practically a new chapter to the book; in it aa o 
starting-point ScnAFER ahows that the Egyptian sculptor in the round, like the early Greek, conceived 
his figure a8 consisting of four views (front, back and two sides) at right angles to each other, and sketched 
it accordingly on his rectangular block of stone before applying the chisel; his skill showed itself in the 
. dlegres of completensss with which he united these views into a consistent figure in the round. It is indeed 
impossible for us, who have been brought up to see in perspective, to produce the spirit of the work of an 
Egyptian artist. Scuarnn's Grundlagen der dgyptiechen Kundialdneret wad thre Verwandsechast mit denen der 
Flachiildneres (Alte Orient, 23 Bd,, 4 Heft) repeats in more general terms the argument of this article, 
Sonirnn’s Das Bildnise im alten Agypten is reviewed by Bisse in Or. Lit.Zeit., xxv, 36-7. 

Professor Carant’s Agyptian Art translated by W. BR. Dawson ts reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 63; 
his Lepons sur (‘art égyptien is reviewed by WaesatssKt in (r, Lit.-Zeit, xxv1, 100-111, and his larger work 
EArt dégyptien, 1 Parchitesture, by Prmran, ibid, 325-6, aud by Davies in Jowrnal, rx, 121-2. 

BPELERRS has printed a full syllabus of his lectures of 1923 on Egyptian Art at Ghent, Syflatua du comrs 
sur fea origines de Part et Chistoire de fart oriental antique (2™ Partie), L’ Egypte. 

Bovesac observes that in two tombs of Dyn, XTX or AX at Thebes there are remarkable examples of 
impressionist painting, free-hand and without the traditional resort to a squared ground, Compter Rendus, 
1923, 50-51, 

Frau Kiees has published a systematio catalogue of scenes of the Middle Kingdom, with an in- 
troduction describing the classea of monumenta on which they occur, and a supplementary list of 
representations of the different kings and deities, Die Reliefs wnd Malercien des Mittleren Reiches ; this will 
be of great value for reference ; reviewed by CALDERINI, Aegyptus, fv, 212. The corresponding volume: cm 
the Old Kingdom representations, published in 1915, ia briefly reviewed by Waraziyaet in Or, Lit-Zeit., 
ZEVI, 202-3, 

Wueseiwsktr's valuable Adios cur citagyptichen AulturgeschicAte, of which five livraisons had appeared 
previously, haa been completed during the last year by the iasue of twelve more parta making 424 plates 
in all with list, and index of Theban graves and other sources. The early plates were o yory elaborate 
mixture of collotypes, figures and description: the later ones are greatly simplified in arrangement. The 
subjects are taken chiefly from the Theban tombs ; many are the originals (now more or leas injured) from 
which Winkreon, Roseniint, Passe and others made their drawings in the first half of last century, 
The photographs are beautifully reproduced, and the importance of the collection cannot be exaggerated. 
The brief Preface explains that, the original scheme having been modified, the photographs are issued only 
with descriptive letterpress ; the illustrative figures which were to have been inserted in the letterpress are 
now to be collected in « typological appendix to the Atos with an index to the whole. Moreover a second 
part of the Af/as ia in preparation to contain the principal photographic material gathered by Ed. MkvER's 
commission under the Inte Max Buncaanprt for investigating the subject of foreign peoples on 
monuments. The work generally ia reviewed by Kano in Dewteche Literaturzeitung, Feb,—March 1923, the 
first six parts by Preren in Or. Lit.-2eit., XVI, 382-4, and the first fourteen by Canpgnist in Acgyptwa, rv, 
213-214, 

Waldemar Scumir points out that Nestor L'HOre figured and described a plain granite sarcophagus, 
the lid of which, like that of Menkaurét's, was fixed on by drop-pins, in the central one of the three small 
pyramids in front of the Third Pyramid ; presumably therefore the sarcophagus belonged to the queen of 
Menkaurt’, Le sarcophoge du rot Mybérinos ot oolud de la reine, in Journal Aniatigue, xr S,, t. xx, 290-1, 
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Roson classifies the funerary stelae of the Old Kingdom chronologically by form and inscription, with 
useful reference-tables, Die Batwickelung der Grabatein-formen im Alton Reich, in Zeitachr. f. dig. Spr., uxt, 
1O1-124, | 

Marten has illustrated « Greek will, in which the testator provides for « pyramid at his grave, by 
Perain’s finda of ministure brick pyramids at Hawdrah, Agyptologiache Randbemerbungen, in Archiv 
Papyrusforschung, Vil, 66. ee | 

Mrs Cnowroor has succeeded in weaving an exact imitation of the ginile of Ramesses IT on a very 
simple horizontal loom copied from those of Ancient Egypt and still used in the Sudan. There is no 
evidence for the existence of tablet-weaving in Egypt (as supposed by Jéquien and van GENNEP) except 
doubtfully for Coptic times, and to reproduce the girdle by tublet-weaving would be impracticable. G. M. 
Crowroot and H. Ling Rorn, Were the Ancient Egyptians conversant with tablet-weaving (Brettchenweberei, 
Tissage aux Cartons)? in Liverpool danels of Archaeology, X, 7-20. a 

Epexnrox has written an important article on Ancient Egyptian Ships and Shipping in Amer. J. of 
Sem, Lang. xxx1x, 109-135, discussing the prehistoric representations of wooden boats and the construction 
of Egyptian wooden oraft down to the time of Herodotus, with some valuable illustrations, Busners richly 

illustrated monograph, fhe Andwickelung den Segelschiffes erldutert an sechsekn Modellen des devtachen 
Afuscums in Manchen, which deals largely with Ancient Egyptian sailing craft, is strongly criticised by 
Késtes in Or. Lit-nt., xxv, 55-56, ' 

Carant is the author of a pamphlet containing a concise sketch of the fabric and style of Egyptian 
pottery at different periods with a bibliography for cach period, and for each reign in Dyn. XVII, Union 
Académigue internationale, Classification dea cframigues antigites; cfrumigne eqyptienne. . 

Jusgen's Der Nubische Urapruny dar sogenannten Tell el-Jahudiye-Vasen is roviewed by NaVILLE in & 
special article, La Poteria Nubienne, in Revue Archéologique, xvi, 48-04, and by Preven in Or. Lit,-Zeit., 
XXVI, +11. a 

The Gif collection of mummy-portraits, now at Berlin and elsewhere, is published by Bonen, Jf Me 
bildnises der Satamnluag Th, Graf, with fifty photographic reproductions. 

PERDRIZET interprets a fine and perfect mosaic with inscriptions of the third or fourth coutury A.D. 
which was found by Cutpar at Shékh Zawédeh, on the coast towards El-‘Arish, La mosangue de Cheibh 
Zoubde, in Recueil Champollion, 93-100, 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur — 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vit, 201-6, Honssrowen, Some Hykroa plaques and scaraia, pub- 
lishes remarkable plaque and cylinders and seals from his own collection and the British Museum, the 
types of which he attributes to Syrian influence; also a fine bronse mirror. ill, 2&5, note hy HaLt on 
Scarabs from Liaht, tx, 26-33, Warswatant, The Red Crown in Early Prehistoric Tiines, hus made the im- 
portant discovery of a Lower Egyptian crown figured on a jar of the earliest pre-dynastic period from 
Nakidah. Its occurrence at this period so far south in Upper Egypt suggests three possible explanations 
that the crown is either (1) the aymbol of the kingdom of Sais which sony then have been the leading 
power in Egypt or (2) the symbol of Neith ; her worshippers may have been then both in Upper and im 
Lower Egypt, though they afterwards died out in Upper Egypt, or (3) « Libyan badge, the Libyans having 
held Upper and Lower Egypt alike. 1x, 78-79, Mrs Garrrrra, Abhenaten and the Hittites, argues in support 
of Grurratpa-Rvaarent’s suggestion that the Tell el--Amarnah type of head is a stylistic copy of the arti 





ficially deformed heads of the Hittites. Ix, 80, Hat, A wooden figure of an old man in hard wood from 4 


Ancient Egypt, 1922, 54, review of Resparcx, Catalogue of Textiles from Egypt, ul, 1922, 71-74, WISLOCK, 
Hedile-jacks of Middle Kingdom looms, proving that certain mysterious wooden objects are jacks for sup- 
porting the heddle-rod at every alternate shot of the shuttle. 1922, 75-76, Mace, Loom weights in Egypt, are 
found at Lisht as they were at Kahiin and point to the use of a vertical loom not represented in the 
sculptures. This may have been identical with the Greek loom, but probably resembled » more practical 
variety still in use with the natives of Lisht. 1922, 100-102, Enoxnmacn, Was the Constantinople ubeliak 
purt of the 103-cubit obelisk of Hatshepaéwet? discusses the possibility of transporting an obelisk of this 
size without its breaking in two, and considers that it would have been an unparalleled feat. 1022, 128, 
review of Fecauurmen, Die Plastik der Agypter, 1923, 127-8, Notes and News, on the tomb of Tutfankh- 
amin, the couches must be Mesopotamian ; a museum needed at Kurnah. 1923, 1-2, Perri, A portrat 





gis." 
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of Mentaura, Alabaster bust with hawk feathering and wings at the back, an early form of bai-statue ; 
also a very ancient measure of capacity of 20°8 cubic inches probably of the age of Khufu and dedicated to 
Horus of Edfa, 1923, 60-62, Excennacn, The obeliate of Pylon VII at Aarnad, criticises Pouuer's estimate 
of their height (46 metres) as excessive and founded on a wrong principle; also correcta an error in his 
own paper on the Constantinople obelisk (ubove). 

Metropolitan Museum (New York) Bulletin xvn, 226-234. Two granite statues of Meneptah from Luxor, 
with a lively necount of the Pharaoh, xvit, 267-8, Recent Egyptian acquizitiona, Statuea of Sethos T and 
Meneptah, and antigtities from Thebes and Lisht. 

New York Hiatorical Society, Quarterly Bulletin, 1923, 1-9, Mra C. R. Winatams, Material bearing on the 
new discoveries in Agypt, chariot-wheel found at Dahshir with shafts for o single animal, also a head-rest, 
ete., of Dyn. XVIIL 

Berliner Museen, xu, 73-75. Scuntoen, Helme und Panzer avs ArobodilAaut, Helmet and ouirass 
from Egypt of uncertain date, very simply made of acales of crocodile-skin. XLIv, I-5, Scnanrr, Line nene 
Tsisbronse, with fine features evidently representing an early Ptolemaic queen; examplea of Isis suckling 
Horus are figured from the Old and Middle Kingdoms, but curiously enough none are known of the New 
Kingdom. 

Annales du Service dea Antiquités de P Egypte. xxx, 63-73, Exounaact, Report on the tnapectorate of 
Upper Egypt from April 1920 to March 1921, scarab, amulet of Tirhakah, bronge dipper, ete,, from Thebes, 
wx, 129-137, Danessy, Do borgue dor de rot Aames, makes a corrected restoration of the famous bowt iis 
i wir-canoe with mast and a soldier in the protected look-out at the bows. xx1, 137, id, Sur une emprevate 
de sca, successfully interprets an official seal from the find of royal mummies at Dérel-Babri, xx, 17-33, 
id., Ow eoase-téte préhintorique on bois de (idbelein, ascertains the provenance of a wooden club in the Cairo 
fhuseom with interesting designa engraved upon it. 

Roc! reviews MocEnsrx, Mastaha égyptien ole lo gtyptothique Ny-Carlaberg, in Merwe Archdologique, xv, 
358-200), 

Borsen, Mumiensirge de Newen Reicha, 4. Serie, is reviewed by Ranke, Or. Lit.-Z0it., xxvi, 108-9. 

Lvow has published o selection of the larger objects in the Egyptian collections at Upsala and Stock- 
holm—eculptures, coffins, cunopie vases, etc. on twenty-five plates, AusgewdAlte Dendwiiler awa dgyptiachen 
‘Sammiungen ia Sehweden, reviewed ini nal, Ix, 128, and by Waesarxsct, Or. Jit-#eat., xxvi, 260-2. 

The finest specimens of Egyptian art in stone, bronze and wood! belonging to the Fouguer collection 
are published luxuriously by Caasstsat on eighteen photographic plates with descriptions, Les antiquités 
éqgyphiennes de ta collection Fowguet. 

An exhibition was held in July at the Victoria and Albort Museum of eighty-four facsimiles of wall 
peinsnga: pa the Theban tombs drawn by Mra de Garis Davies, and lent by Dr Ganpisen, for which an 

An aeenlsan eslinckion of Egyptian antiquities tone by the Hon. mowers Conson on hia travels in 
1633 was dispersed by Messrs Sotheby and Wilkins Egypt 
antiquities including choice specimens of pchintacie a are, ‘collected by the fale Rev. Randolph inde 
was held by the same firm on 18-19 June 1923. 











PERSONAL 


The tragic death of Lord Cannanvown has called forth obituary notices by our President, Sir J, G. 
MARWELL, George Eoteard Stanhope Molyneux Herbert, Fifth Larl of Carnarven, in. Journal, rx, 114-116, 
by Eflibu] R[oor], Lord Carnarvon, noting his long-continued friendly relations with the Museum, in Mefrop. 
dfs, Bulletin, xvi, 115-116, and by Prof. Brecem, La mort de Lord Carnarvon, in Aull. de la Soc. Arch. 
df Afer,, ¥, LaT—-9. 

Obituary notices have appeared of F. Legox, who died in November 1922 and had written on 
Egyptology since 1897, by RB. Campbell Tmomrson in J Asiatic Soc, 1923, 151-2; of W. Harry 
Titcinpa, sscretary of the Society of Biblical Archaeology from 1875-1502, by F. Lecox, op. cit, 1922, 637- 
(40, lao, unsigned, in Fal. Eepl. #, Qu. St 1023, 1. 

The death took place on 6 Aug. 1022 of Auguate Earnie, Egyptologist and father of an Eevptok 
at the ripe age of 88, Born in 1834, be wrote his first essay on Egyptian matters in 1861 and diveands 
contributed many articles to the Egyptological journals and the Mémoires de ta Societe d'Orléans. Most of 
his work has been already collected in two volumes of the Sibliothigue Eyyptologique published in 1906 
with a biographical notice by his son Professor Jules Barcier, 
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Basser in Journal Anmatigue, x1* §., t. xx, 310, publishes a list furnished by a friend in Petrograd of 
Russian Orientalista who perished in 1018-1922, sixteen in number. Amongst them are Oscar Lem, the 
Coptic scholar, 3 June 1918; Jean Voueov, Egyptologist, 16 Oct. 1919; Boris Tounarev, Ethiopic scholar 
and Eeyptologist, 23 July 1920. 

Conpren, a colleague of Masrexo in the Académie des Inscriptions, has compiled a Mibfiographia dee 
curves de Gaston Mospero with portrait aa in the prime of life, short biography, an extraordinarily complete 
bibliography, including writings for the Press, reviews, etc., and references to reviewa of Maspero’s works, 
and « useful index. | 

In regard to Caamro.itoy we have from M, Navin, Chompoliion, a sketch of his life in 30 pages, from 
M. Béséprre an article on Le déchifrement des higroglyphes, in Revue Archéologique, xvi, 176-183, Cartaci 
Bey of Cairo has printed a short popular account in 20 pages of the decipherment of hieroglyplics, 
Champollion et le déchifrement des hidroglyphes, which has already reached a second edition, A  Aecueil 
d'études dqyptologiques dedides d la mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion ct Voccanon du centenmre de la 
lettre & M. Dacier relative d Palphabet des ki¢roglyphes phondtiques lwe dC Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres le 27 Septembre 1822 has been published with the portrait of 1694 as frontispiece. This coutains a 
calandar of letters of and relating to Champollion belonging to the Duc de Buacas to whom CaaMPpoLuios 
owed his chief opportunities of successful work, L. de Buacas, Inventaire analytiqgue de quelques lettres 
nouvelles de Ch, le J., ete, pp. 1-20; an article by Carant, Champollion ef Cart egyptien: CHAMPOLLION 
in his short time of acquaintance with original monuments was occupied entirely with the copying and 
decipherment of inscriptions, and could only give his opinion on Egyptian art incidentally, That he appre- 
ciated it however with « sound judgment ia clear from his letters ; not only did he condemn the false ideas 
held concerning the art of Egypt and the caricatures pablished by French and English travellers and 
eavants, but be extolled the perfection of the native Pharaonic style which was sadly decadent in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods, pp. 57-73; and an Essat de bibliographic dle Champollion le Jeune (1790- 
1822) by 8. de Ricct, pp. 763-784, together with many Egyptological contributions which are noted above 
aa being in Recveil Champollion, The Collection is reviewed by Carpumns1, Aegyptus, rr, 209-211, | 

LAGTER gives a lively account of the disputes over the age of the zodiac of Denderah which threatened 
to upset the teaching of the Church in regard to the early history of the world, until Caamponirow proved 
that it belonged to the time of the Roman Empire instead of to a remote age no. Lo Querelle des 
Zodiaguer in Revue des questions ecienfifigquer, 1923, 5-24, 

A note of the death of Friinlein Hantienes, the biographer of Coamron.ios, is in /evraa!, Vil, 
aAo~it. 

GABRIELI, A proposita del centenario dei geroglifici « per Ippolito Rosellini, in Aegyptus, tv, 186-0, 
proposes that the most important of Rosetta MSS. at Pisa and especially the journal of the visit to 
Egypt with Cuamrouuow should be published, and meanwhile gives a list of his published letters. The 
part which Rosextim played in the early progress of Egyptology seems to be insufficiently appreciated at 
the present tine. | 

M. Lacnorx, perpetual secretary of the French Académie des Sciences, has found the journal and 
reports of Dovomim, a distinguished: and unfortunate mineralogist who took part in the early stages of 
Napoleon's Commission d'Egypte, but was captured on his return journey and long kept a prisoner under 
wretched conditions in Malta, He explored Alexandria and purts of the Delta, and his observations on the 
perhaps adding to our information. M. Lacnotx sent theas documents which were in the possession of the 
family to the Egyptian Institute, and M. Danessy publishes them with a valuable introduction and notes, 
making a memoir of 1509 pp. with a map. ‘The most important sections are notes on Alexandria, constitu- 
tion of the soil and causes of the destruction of monuments, agriculture in Lowor Egypt, and the Nilometer 
on Rédah Island, As being amongst the earliest of any extensive observations these are all very interesting 
and very remarkable. Dapgssy, Dolomieu en Egypte (80 Jwin 1798—10 Mars 1799), forming T. ut of 
Mémoires of the Inst. d’'Egypto. 

Mouer has succeeded to Cuamroniios's chair of Egyptology at the Colldge de France, Daivacn has 
&. Bou. of Yale and Chicago, a pupil of Professor Bueastep, has received an appointment in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum especially to study the inscriptions, fulletin, xvi, 244. In Germany Professor 
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Eawan has retired from the Professorship of Egyptology in Berlin and Professor Serax of Gittingen is to 
anccesd him, Freiherr von Bissova has left the University of Munich and has accepted the Professorship 
of Oriental Archaeology in the University of Utrecht; his inaugural lecture, Die Bedeutung der oriental- 
jacien Kunetgeachichte fir die allgemeine Kienatgeachichte, sketches the growth of knowledge of oriental art 
and of its history, with indications of what Anciont Greece and the modern world owe to tt Professor 
SrinceLmens formerly of Strasbourg and now in Heidelberg is to succeed Bissine at Munich, At Cairo 
M. Danessy has retired from the secretaryship of the Service des Antiquités and Mr Quimety takes his 
Sai wea Geli: wien 6s Saeidnan orl nical Sa ite University of London to be called the Petrie 
Medal in Archaeology; thia medal ia to be awarded triennially for the most distinguished work in the 
subject. Contributions should be addressed to Professor Ernest Gardner at University College, 

The address of Dr & A. B. Mencen, editor of the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, hitherto 
at Gambier, Ohio, ia now to be at Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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The previous list! endeavoured to bring down the bibliography of Christian Egypt from 1018 to 
1922. Unfortunately there were several omissions which are however rectified in the present pages 
which endeavour to carry on the bibliography into 1923. In various casea periodicals have not actually 
appeared until some time after the date given as that of issue, and in many cases there has been oon- 
siderable delay before copies could be procured. Lt is pleasant to note that the Bysentinische Zeitschrift 

Again, my sincere thanks are due to Mr W. E. Cav™ and to others who have assisted me in the prepa- 
ration of this bibliography. 

A. VascHALDE has continued and completed his bibliography of printed editions of the Coptic Bible 
and portions thereof ?, and this has been reviewed by Mgr. Hesneryyce?. 

Passages from Job, Pealme, Isaiah, St John, Acts, Corinthians, and Galatians appear in the Coptic texts 
edited by Cau in “Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greek texta‘.” 

In 1921 LF, Ruone published an account of the Arabic versions of the Pentateuch used in the Egyptian 
Church, « study in manuscripts of the 8—17th centuries’, 

Mgr. HepaxiyNck haa published the text of the Borgia fragment containing Romans iii, 13*—y, 4 

This fragment, now at Naples, waa used by Horner in his “Coptic Version of the New Testament 
Sahidic,” but the text ia now given in full and eight additions or corrections are proposed to the variants 
given in the apparatus eriticus of Horner’ edition, 

The same writer gives an Akbmimic text of 1 Cor. xv, 41-45, 53-4: avi, 6-0, 16-80 from Copte 120, 11 
of the Bib. Nat., part of the same codex as that at Rome published by Zoega and Engelbreth, and the Cairo 
fragments published by M. Coasstxar in 19037, 

Vol. vrof Horner's Satidic New Testament has been reviewed by F, M. Ane and by H. L.% Prof. 
DEvVACD is preparing a critical edition of the Rohairic Pentateuoh using as basis the important Vatican MS, 
ignored by Lagarde. 

The newly published Vol. xv of the Ghyrhynchus Papyri™ contains three Biblical fragments, One of 
these (no. 1770) of the 4th cent. gives three verses of Psalm i; another (no, 1780) of the 4th cent. give: 
St John viii, 14-22; and third (no. 1781) of the 3rd cont. a leaf of the same codex as P. Oxy. 208 (= P. 
Lond. 1762), contains St John xvi, 14-24. 

In the Times for 2-7-29 Sir W. Frixpers Persie describes his discovery of a new text of St John's 
Gospel which he regards as of a type intermediate between the Vatican and Sinaitic codices and so of 
the “neutral” class; this, he considers, will be decisive'as to the nature of the Greek text first noceptod 
in Egypt. The MS. has been on exhibition at University College in Gower Street and proves tobe in 
Akhmimic and not in Satidic sz at first supposed: it is believed to be of the 4th cent. Tta publication 
and detailed examination will be awaited with interest. 


4 Journal (1923), 174-186. 
* VasonaLnE: Ce qui a été publid des versions copter de la bible in Rer, Bih., xxux (1921), 81-88, 994-258, 


2 In Musfon, xxxv (1929), 159-140, 

' Corm, W. EB. and Bev, H.L: Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greek texts with an Introduction by R. Campbell 
sya Bum Tf Gopenhagen (1922), xix +293, ef. under (VI) below. The Coptic texts by Crom, the Greek 
texte by Be 


* Raoor, 1. F.: drabie eersions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt. St Louis, Mo, (1921), 12] +63", 
Brg A.: Le fragment Borgia de UEpitre aux Romaing en copte sihidique in Musson, xaxv (1922), 
T Hawnaurncs Fragment fayoumique de ta premiére éplire aux Corinthicna in Muaéon, xxxy (1922), 5-16, 

' In Rev, Bib. (192%), 302-7, | 

" In Zeit. f, d. mewtest, Wiss. (1922), 314, 

“ B, P. Gaexrei. and A, §. How: The Osyrhynchws Papyri xv. London (1922), x +250, 
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Il. Aprocrrruar, Gwoasric, ere, 

The second Logion of P. Oxy, 1v 654 has been the subject of a study by Scucuant! whose views are 
oppied by Fr. M. J, Lacraxce®, 

V. Bantierr has written on the “Oxyrhynchus ‘Sayings of Jeaua’ in a new light®" and has reviewed 
H. G. Evecrs Ware's “Sayings of Jesus” (1930) This latter work hay been reviewed also by 
J. G. Machen®, Earlier reviews not previously noted include one by R. Rerrzensrei® and another by 
B. Carenux’, 

Reviews of Scnaupr's “Geapriiche Jesu mit seinen Jiinger® (1919) have appeared by Winnrsciz!, by 
Bavserark®, and by vow Dvuesama™, 

F. 8. Manse haa published a study of “A new fragment of the Gospel (1) of Bartholomew"," 

P, Pasrens hus written a descriptive note on Golius' MS. of the “ Arabic Goapel of the Infancy"!," now 
Or, 250 in the Bodleian", 

I. Fusot has published an essay on the Gnostic mysteries" which has been reviewed by H. Kocu™, 

The second edition of De Fare’s “ Gnostiques et Gnosticiame” is announced, but I have not been able 
to see a copy ™, 

Bvowarcrt has published a seloction of Gnostic fragmenta in the series of manuals of Christian writers 
recently undertaken in Rome", 

Tt ig announced that C. Scrip ia preparing a new edition of the Pistis Sophia for the Danish Coptiva, 

I. Lircneman 

4. M. Harpew has published an account of the “ Anaphora of the Ethiopic Testament of our Lord.” 

The “ New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of 8, Macarius” of H, G. Evarys Wurre, now in the press, 
will contain portions of a Greek codex of the Liturgies of 3. Basil and 8. Gregory adding «a good deal to the 





In the of his essay on the Martyrs of Egypt H, Deteuavn makes an examination of the Coptic 
Synucarino ™, 

In the Corpus Scriptorum Chriat. Orient. Fonaet has added « Latin translation of the first volume of 
the Alexandrian Synaxarium of which he has already published the Arabie text™. Althongh this trans- 


lation is announced as published in 1922 copies have not yet bean put into circulation", 

The Coptic Wadi Sarga texts edited by W. E. Crea contain several liturgical fragments, the creed, 
portions of a homily, ete. 

Vol. xv of the Oryriynchus Popyri™ contains (uo. 1784) the text of the Constantinopolitan creed, and 
(no. 1786) a bymn with accompanying musical notation. This has been fully described also by A. Neret- 
Monona ™ 

D, O'Leary has published an edition of the Theotokia with « selection of epaensa which include 


several paraphrases not hitherto published, including some fragmenta from the Dér Abu Malkdr™, and is 
preparing a selection of Theotokia and kindred fragments from the aame source. 


The same writer has poblished a “Directory Fragment recently discovered in the Wadi n-Natrun™ 
dealing with the use of the Theotekia™, 

1 Sononanr, Dos rweile Logion Ory. Pw 654 in 2, f. d. meutest. Wissen,, xx (1921), 215-293, 

* Lacnanan, La seconde parole d'Oxyrhynque in Rev, Bibl, xxxx (1922), 427-483, 


* In Expositor (1929), 196-159, “In J.7.8., xxm (1922), 293-300, 

"In Princet. TAeol. Rev., xx (1922), 34-6. "In Gott, Gel, Ans, cuxexms (1921), 165-174. 

T In Rev, Bénéd., xxxm (1921), 90. ® In Museum, xxvii (1921), 188-140, 

* In Dheol. Rev., xx (1921), 15/14. "In Gott. Gel, dns, crexxty (1922), 241-259. 

Mt Tn JLT.S., xm (1929), 400-1, © cy. Tischendorl, Erang. Apoc,, 181, ete, 

3 Pucrens, 4 propos de l'évangile arabe de Uenfance Le manuserit de J, Goliua in Anal. Boll,, x12 (1993), 133-4. 
4 Pexpr, Grostische Mysterien. Miinchen (1972), 89. "In Theol. Lit, Zeit. xvi (1993), 199-9, 


“ De Fave, E., Gnostiques ef Gaoaticiame (2nd ed.). Paria, 2 vols, . 
i Broxaon, G., Frowmenti gnostici, (Scritter’ cristiani antichi,) Roma, Libr. di coltara (1921). 


In J.T.S., reo (1022), 44-49, ™ Cf. (V) below, 

* Vol. 1 in three parte, 105-1907. 

" Foucer, Synararium Alerand. (Corp, Ser. Chr. Or., No, 78) (1927)—further details not yet available. 
® cy. (V1) below. = Cy, (Ijabove. ~ 

*4 Nepet-Mopowa, [' innolegia cristiana primitive in Bilychnis (19%), 15-28. 

8 (YLuany, The Coptic Theotokia. London (1923), sii+80. * In J.T.S., xurv (1028), 498-459, 
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Guonmans's “Aethiopische Marienhymnen” (1919) has been reviewed by A. Watruxs! and by 


DuEsaiwa*. 
Tt is understood that a Coptic priest is at present engaged on a new edition of the Zifmer (Anti- 


phonarium) from o Cain MS. 





IV. CaurcH LiremaTone. 

Vol. xv of the Gryriyncine Papyri? contains three patristic texta, The first of these (no, 1778) is a 
portion of the Greek text of the Apology of Aristides. The substance of this Apology was unknown before 
1878 when the Armenian version waa discovered nnd this was followed by the Syriac translation in 1689, 
Whilst thia was being printed Dr Armitage Robinson recognized that it had been incorporated in the 
romance known as“ Barlaam and Josaphat" of the 7/8 cent. though in several passages there waa dis- 
erepancy between this Greek text and the Syriac. The passage (43 lines) in the Oxy. papyrus of the 4th 
cent. tenda to support the Syriac though with some important variations, 

Another text (no, 1782) contains the first three sections of the Didachd, the first fragment of this work 
discovered in Egypt. This text has been popularly described by A. Nerri-Mopowa*, The third text (no, 
1783) contains Mondate tx of the Pastor Hermae, and of this also an account hos been given by A. Nurri- 
Mopora*. 

A handy edition of the Pastor is announced as one of a series of “ Sorittori cristiani antichi® but I have 
not been able to see a copy*®, G. Epwonpson discusses the date of this work’, 

Dean Rosrmvson's “ Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didaché” (1920) has been very favourably reviewed by 
D. B. Cargite® and by Awnicn®, 

Dom CONNOLLY examines “'The ase of the Didackd in the Didascalia” incidentally employing the 
evidence of the discourse of Schnudi. | | 

F..R. M. Heresoock treats the problem “Did Clement of Alexandria know the Didache 1!" 

Hanpen’s edition of the “ Ethiopic Didascalia" (1920) has been reviewed by Dvewarxe™ and Dom 
CossoLiy's “ So-called Egyptian Church Order" (1916) has been reviewed by J@Licnen™. 

In 1021 A. Ennace published a thesis on the Mariology of St Cyril of Alexandria™ and this has been 
reviewed by H. Koon" and by D. RB. Paooar™. 

Dom WILMant examines the Latin recension of the Apephthegmata Patrum Aegypt.™ 

Horrsne's “ (ber die kopt.-sathid. Apoph. Patrum Aeg.” (1918) and his “ Uber Form und Gebraueh...” 
(1918) have been reviewed by G, Onr™ and, together with his “Griechisch-acg, Offenbarung" (1921), by 
Darioron ™. 

An important work “on Egyptian monasticism” by the late W. Botsser dealing with the Apoph- 
thegmata, the Pachomian rule etc. for which his essay Die Textiiberliaferung..™ was preparatory, is now 
ready for the press, 

G. Manarorr reviews Mason's “Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St Macarius the Egyptian™” and points out 
that the introduction is not in accord with recent research, the editor regarding these homilies oa of 
Egyptian origin, though it now appeara that a Mesopotamian and Messalian souree ia more probable™. 


"In O.L.2,, xv (1029), 444-5, 4 In Theol, Lit, Zeit., xuvi (1929), 197-8. 
* Cf. ander (1) above, 

* Nerrt-Mopowa, Un frammento detla * Didache” in Bilyehnis (1923), 173-196. 

* NererMopoxa, [1 “ pustore d'Erma™ in wn recente pap. in Bilychnis (1922), 257-267, 

* Mowachest, Il postore di Erma. (Scrittori erist. antichi, no. 5.) Rome (1922). 





* Eoucspeson, Date of the Shepherd of Hermas in Expositor, cxta (1922), 161-178, 

* In Rev, Bénéd., xxxty (1929), 71-72. "In Theol, Lit. Zeit., seven (1993), 104-6. 

In J.T.4., xxrv (1923), 147-157, In J.7.8., xxrv (1923), 897-401. 

"In Theol, Lit, Zeit., xuvi (1922), 198-9, “In Gitt, Gel. Anz, xivr (1929), 211. 

“ Envate, Ad., Die Mariologie dee heiligen Cyrillua von Alerandrien: Freiburg Theol, Stwhien, rxvt. Freiborg 
iB. (1921), xii +40. | | 

* In Theol, Lit. Zeit., xcver (1992), 400-1. M In Rev. Bénéd., xxxrv (1929), 290, 

 Wriant, Le recueil latin des apophtegnes in Rev, Rénéd, (1022), 185-108. 

In Rev. Hist. Relig, .xxxiv (1929), 286-7, In #.0.C., xx (1920-21), 448-450. 


* Ct. Journal (1923), 178. 
" Mason, Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St Macarius the Egypti vn HEDOT\ Mia 
* In J.7.8., wary (1922), 499-491, * ie trenrdian.. Keondon UR00) Tt + Bie, 
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FEERAR gives a popular account of recent views about these homilies'. 

A very important contribution to Macarinn studies ia made by Dom Vinzecover®. This is an attempt 
to establish a basis for the textual eriticiam of the homilies ascribed to S$, Macariua. The writer examines 
the passages common to the fifty homilies and to the seven “opuscula” as odited by P. Poussines and 
shows that most of the passages peeuliar to the “opuscula” are homiletic fragmenta, sometimes simple 
repetitions of w theme from the homilies with fresh elaborations or new applications, Apparently there 
was a body of Macarian, i¢, Messslian, homiletic matter in circulation from which the canonical Homilies 
and “opuscula” were formed at some unspecified date, 

H. De Vis has published the text and translation of a homily ex eathedra of Mark (the Younger) 
patriarch of Alexandria (d. a.p. 819) against the Apollinarists, the C. of Chalcedon ete? 

Sir Henvert Taomrson has edited part of a letter from Dicsoorns to Shenoute. The text consists of 
six folios which immediately precedes the two folioa published by Monten in 1916. To the Coptic text of 
these new pages he adds « translation of the whole and a facsimile of one of the pages4. . 

In the same collection published in honour of the centenary of Champollion H. Sortas publishes a new 
letter from the correspondence of St Pesanthios*, This consists of twenty-two lines, the last three of 
which are defective, The text is accompanied by notes and one page faceimilo, 

M. Gopi bas edited, with tranalation and notes, the Arabic text of a homily by Theophilus of 
Aletandria on the coming of the BE. Virgin to Egypt® 

H. De Vie hes published the text of five Bohairic homilies in the Vatican Library’. These homilies 
are (i) & panegyric on St John the Baptist, (ii) a sermon by Benjamin on the marriage at Cana, (iii) a 
panegyric on the Holy Innocents, (iv) a sermon by Demetrius on Isai. i 16-17, and (v) a sermon by 
Beveran on penitence. 

This has been reviewed by Mgr, Hansanyxce® who asks that more precise details be given of the MSS 
wed; “dimensions du purchemin et de la surface dcrite, tracé 4 la pointe siche, nombre dea lignes de 
chaque colonne, emploi éyentuel de la polychromie pour lornementation des titrea, des chiffres de lu 
pagination, des initinles ete. ; ces détails peuvont atre précieus pour lidentification des fragments compld- 
mentaires des quvres incomplétes et pour le groupement des manuscrits provenant d'an méme sorip- 
fortum"; and briefly noticed in The Times Literary Supplement ™, 

Wessenr's “Griech. u. kopt. Texte theologisches Inhalts” (1917) has been reviewed by Wrepwasytt 

J, PRRIER ts responsible for a new volume of the Patrologia Orientalis containing [bn Sabba’s “Résumé 
of ecclesiastical knowledge.” 

The Seafa Magna of Abu |-Barakat ibn Kubr occupies an important position in the history of the 
literature and liturgy of the Coptic Church. Books tt-1v were published by Loner in the first volume of 
the Annales du Service (1809) but for the rest the only information available has been that publiahed by 
Kircher in 1643 which wna freely used by Vansleb. M. Kuewre is preparing, and has almost ready, a 
erttical edition of Kircher’s text, and M. Mosten is getting on with his edition of the Saidic Seala 
(Paris Bib, Nat. Copte 44) which has been so long desired, Meanwhile TrsenastT, VILLECOURT, and 
Wier have published an account of recent research in the life and personality of the author of the Salat, 





* Pensan, New fight on an ancient hook in Interpreter, xvi (1922), 229-237, 

* Vittecount, L., 5, Macatre—Les opuscieles asodtigues et leur relation avec lee homélies spirituelles in Muston, 

* De Vis, Homélie cathédrale de Marc patriarche d’Alexandrie in Muagon, xxxrv (1921), 179-216 (179-184= In. 
troduction) and sxxv (1922), 17-48. Sep. pub. Paris (1922), pp. 70, 

‘ Troursox, Dioscorus and Shenoute in Ree, d'Ltud, déd, a la méimoire de J. FP. Champollion (Bib, ide I Beole 
des Hauter Etudes), Paris (1922), 367-376, 

* Sorras, Une nowvelle pitce de la correspond. de 5, Peownthios in Ree. d"Etud. déd. 2 la mémoire de J.P. Cham- 
pollion (Dib. de i Keole dew Hautes Etudes), Puris (1929), 494-504, } 

* Goo, La omelia de Teofilo di diceandria in Rendic. della Hl. Acoad, Naz, dei Lincei (Clase di ecienzi morali 
efc,), xxx (1929), text 217-237, trans. 274-315. 

Du Vis, Howélies coptes de la Vatican, Coptica Copenhagen (1922), 220 pp, and three unnumbered pages 


‘In Musdéon, sv (1923), 905-9. * Ibid., 300, 
™ Nov. 16, 1922, p. 739. H In O.L.2Z. (1922), 24a, 


= Poumn, J., La Perle Preécieuse, Pair. Orient., xv1, 543-760 (1922), Arabie text and French trans, 
8 Recherches sur la personnalité et la vie d' Abd "l-Rarokit ibn Kubr in f.0.C., xxm (1930-21), 873-394, 
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H. G. Evecys Ware's “ New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of 8. Macarius” now in the preaa will 
contain the Coptic original of the wepadtiey BoKeis, [I with the Jew and the Malkite before ‘Abd el- 
‘Asiz of which two Arabio versions are at Paris, The same collection will aleo contain fragments of 


V. Husrosy. 


F. M. Ane! discusses 8. Cyril's account of the geography of Egypt*, Palestine, Arabia and Syria. 

Ammernonae’s essay on “The Synod of Alexandria and the Schiam of Antioch in 3624* unfortunately 
escaped notice in the last bibliography. 

Prof. Borerrr’s “Christian Thought in Egypt about a.n, 4004" is a study based on the material in 
Cuom's “Der Pap. Codex,,.Cheltenham” (1915) from which W. Hengstenberg drew his “Pachomiana” 
(1922), 

L, Gotot has written a brief description of the Ethiopic Church" in which he deala with its foundation, 
its connection with the Coptic Church, and more fully with its intercourse with the west ani its doctrinal 
standards, 

Masreno-Wier “ Matériaux...” (1019) is reviewed by Guim’ and by A. R..G.* In the last bibliography" 
If was announced that Masrmro’s important posthumous work on the history of Egypt was in the hands 
of Dr Apsias Fonrescom. This work has now been completed and ia in the press, though it is with 
regret that we note that Dr Forresova himself has died in he interval, He waa not primarily associated 
with Egyptian studies but his “ Minor Eastern Churches” contains the most satisfactory and interesting 
account of the Coptic Church at present available, and his work on “The Mase” has exercised » wide 
be hisaaiag on liturgical studies in this country. 

Haase's “Koptisch Quellen z Konzil von Nicaea” (1920) has been reviewed by Laerawans™, by 
Rostaani"!, and by Watrnen 4. 

W. Scutsant's history of Egypt™ covers the whole period from Alexander to the Muslim conquest, the 

last chapter dealing more particularly with the growth and development of Christianity there: in this he 
contrasta native and Hellenistic thought, notes the survival of pagan ideas, the mania for finding local 
saints, the identity of patriotism with Coptic Christianity, and the way in which hard times tended to 
drive many of the fellahin into the monasteries, 

Mer. E. Muncatr has published « list of the patriarchs of Aloxandria”™ in which he treats more fully 
a catalogue to which W. E. Cavum has already drawn attention“. 

A critical study of the catalogue of the patriarchs of the 6/7 th cemt. has been made by A. JunmHeR™, 

Miss Eckesxstetn’s “ History of Sinai” (1921) has been reviewed by L. B. Exits", by W, Wanaztwant", 
and by Sauer ™, 

B, Carran's “ La chiesa copta nel secolo xvit, Documenti inediti” has been noted already™. [t must be 
added that, besides appearing in Bessarione (1018) it was separately published in the following year™ and 
has been reviewed by Janny™, 


* Ant, La géographic sacrée ches 8, Cyrille d'Aletondric in Rev. Bib., rxxt (1922), 407-427. 

* Pp, 408-413. * In J.T.S,, xxm (1920-21), 206-221, 347-055. 

4 In J.T.S,, xxi (1929), 814-318. ® Cl. Journal (1929), 175, n, 15. 

" Gut, La chic Abissina in Oriente Moderno, 1 (1922), 193-188, 186-190, 252-4, aleo sep. pub. Rome 
(1922), pp. 17. 

' In Riv, Stud. Oriont., mm (1922), 416-418, * In Jour, R. Asiat. Soc, (1921), 624-7. 

* Journal (1922), 190, W In Theol. Lit, Zeit. (1921), 13-14, 

4 In Rie, di Filolopia « di Tnstrusione claseica, cure (1991), 119-220, 

7 In O.L,24,, revi (1923), 22-29, 

“ Scucnaer, W., Agypten con Alerander dem Growen bis auf Mohammed, Berlin (1922), rv, 379, one map. 

MMs, Una sere patriot Alenandrint« wom wna Unt a oat mati tn Renarioe, xxat(1018—bit 
long over-due}, 199-912, 

‘8 In Pree. Soc, Bib, Arch., xxx (1908), 258. | 

 Sutacumn, Die Liste der Atecand. Patriarchen im 6 wnd 1 Jabrhundl. in Fesigaiv jar D, Iv K. Mater. 
Tithingen (192%), 7-23. 

T In dnc. Eoypt (1999), 25, 7 In O.1.24,, xxv (19283), § 

on Theol. Eat. Zeit., xvi (1923), 74-75. ta Jones oa, ysis | 

Tome (1919), pp, 2s, "1 In Echos d' Orient, xxry (1921), 381, 
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P. PEETERS gives an ncocunt of the translations and translators of oriental hagiography of the 
Byzantine period! devoting five pages* to the Coptic versions which he regurds aa of secondary importance, 
the Arabic lives of the saints drawing more from the Syrine, This account of Coptio hagiography is 
followed by a brief notice of Nubian material‘, 

H. Detenare has published a study on the “ Martyrs of Egypt?” in which he treats (i) the history of 
the persecution, (ii) the lista of martyrs, the Mertyrofogium Hicronymianem, the Greek and Coptic 
aynaxarid, (iii) the Greek, Latin, and Coptic texta of the Passions, with particular reference to those of 
8S. Phileas and Philormus, of 8. Paotius, and of 8. Dioseorus. Three appendices deal with the passions of 
B. Paphnutios, 5. Psotina, and 3. Dioscoris. 

Devenare's earlier “ Les passions des martyrs’ together with his essay on “ Martyr et Confeaseur*” 
ais Purrena’ “ Traductions orientales...7" are reviewed by Karrensvscu*®. With these muat be classed 

the “Note Agiogmfiche” of Frasca ve’ Cavaniear® which ia alao reviewed by Karresnvscm in the 
article already mentioned. 

A. Vow Prewenstem has published a study “on the so-called Acts of the Martyra of Alexandrin” (the 
Acta of Isidore, Paul and Antonius, Appianus ete.) in which he makes critical examination of the extant 
material 

Menten’s “ Acta of the Martyrs” in Aan, Sere., xvit (1917), 144aqq. has been reviewed by K. Sevan". 

Buckie's “Forty Martyra of Sebaste” (1921) ia reviewed by P. P(kerens) who censures some inaccu- 
racies in the translation ", 

Pa. Gorm.or has continued his studies in the origins of Christian monasticiam ™. 

The late W. Bovaser has published an easay on the composition of the “Historia Lausiaca".” The 
sare writer has left an important study on the type of monasticiam represented in Nitria™ showing how 
the anchoritea there disapproved the cenobitic life and dealing with the recluses, the vagrant monks, and 
kindred topies. Bovdser's larger work on the “ Apophthegmata” is now in the press. The text of the 
monastic rule of St Pakhom and kindred material forms a new volume of the Florifegium Patristicum 
formerly edited by the late (i, Raveces, now by B. Athens”. 

The “Conferences of St John Cassian have been translated into French by Dom E. Picagnay” and 
this translation has been reviewed by Riewronr!*, whilst Dom Mexages discusses the nationality of 
St John Cassian |, 

W. A, Macewan’s “ Christian Monasticism in Egypt” (1920) ia briefly noticed in the Herve Bénédictine™ 
and reviewed more fully by H. D(enenave)®. 

H. Lerory examines the Greek life of St Pakhorm und discusses ite textual criticiam™, his conclusions 
being reviewed by P, P(zerens)™. 

Prof, Leronr has returned from Mt. Athos with photographs of several new recensione of the life of 
&. Pakhow which are going to complicate the problem conaidermbly, 


' Perrens, Troductiona ef traductewrs dans ['hagiographis orientale @ I'époque Byz, in Ann. Boll,, x. (1992), 
241-298. 

° Pp. MIT. a Pp. 247-0. 

t Detonaye, Lee martyres d' Egypte in Ann, Boll,, xe (1922),5-154, 241-295, alao pub, aep, Brosgels (1923), pp. 221. 
© Tauenare, Ges Passions dee Martyrs. Brossels (1921), vili+ 448. 

* Of, Journal (1922), 190. T Of. Journal (1922), 180. 

© fo Theol. Lit, Zeit,, ceva (1923), 56-62. 

* Fraxcat De’ Cavarsent, Note Agiografiche, Studi ¢ teati, no. 33, fac. 6. Home (1990), pp. 225, 

2 A. Vos Prewenstem, Zu den sogenonnten Alerandriniechen Mariyrakten in Philologua: Supplementhand x 

Haft 1 (1923), pp. 76. In Zeitechr. f. fig. Spr. (1922), 199-140, 

Jn 4un, Boll., mur (1923), 176-7. 
i Gomusor, Les oriyines du monaaticiame chrétien (no. 5) in Rech, de Science Relig, (1922), 46-48. 

it Bowsanr, Zu Komposition der Historia Lawsiaca in Zeit, neutest, Wissen. (1999), 61-08. 

 Bovesset, Dos Minchtum der Sketischen Wilete in #. f. Kirchengeach., xrat (1923), 1-41, 

i 8, Pachomii Abbatis Tabennensis Regulae Monasticag in Florileg, Pair., no. 16, Bonn (1925), pp. 126, 

MW Proueny, E., Jean Cassien: Conférences avec les Pores du désert. Paris (1020-2), 2 vols., pp. 590 and 872. 
18 In Below d' Orient (1922), 496-7. In Echow d'Orient (1921), 330-358. 

® Rev, Héndd., xxrv (1922), 572. = In don, Boll., xia (1923), 154-0, 
= Levon, Analecta Philologica in Muadon, rxurv (1921), 173-7. 
= In dan, Boil., xt (1923), 177-8, 
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VL Now-Lirenagy Texts. 


P. A. Borsex has published a translation of two forma of prayer and exorcism! which are magical in 
character rather than liturgical, though in one place the author claims to be St Gregory®. They are 
posaibly Gnostic in origin. The text of these was published in 1807 % 

kK. Excenpace gives an account of Ostraka in the Sahidie dialect of Coptic', 

W, E. Cava in “Coptic Ostrica in the Museo Archeologioo at Milan and some others®” gives twelve 
texts, probably of the 6/7 cent. and all doubtless from Thebes or its vicinity. Of these (i) contains the 
verse Psalm |, 1 which occurs in other ostraca and was perhaps used as a protective amulet. 

The same writer in an article on Coptic magic’ gives four magical texts and draws attention to the 
slight use of Coptic material aa yet made by students of folk-lore. 

W. E. Cavm and H. L. Bex have published a volume of “Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greek Texts" of 
which Cnc is responsible for the Coptic partion which contains 385 fragments of the 6/7 cent, Of these 
some are Scriptural passages", others are liturgical”, whilst others are magical, medical, and mathematical. 
The work has been reviewed by Catpenin1™ 

Bownes CampPann. writes on A Papyrus desribing magical powers", Erraew publishes Motes on a 
Magical Popyrus™ and on Pap. Soo, Ik 3, 28 and 29%, the laaden tablet which waa the subject of a com- 
mentary by BR. Wiwecn™, 

E. Kurrs discusses the magical hymns of the Florentine Papyri™. 

8. Evraxs discusses three magical’ papyri, Leyden P. J. 364, referring incidentally to the Christian 
amulet of which he published an account in 1921, Leyd. P. J. 396 (edited by Dietrich in Aframas, p. 169), 
and the Paris magical papyrus edited by Wessely in 1688 '*, 














Stemwestan’s “Studien mu den kopt. Rechtsurkunden " (1920) has been reviewed in several periodica 
devoted to legal studies, by Koscnaren", by A. Bencer” and by W. Sriecenmene™, Sratswexter him- 
self has added « note on “ Koptischen Kinderoblationen™,” 

Mgr. HeBBELYNCK is making progress with his Vatican Catalogue and intends to give a summary of it 
in the forthcoming volume of essays in honour of H. E. Cardinal Ebria. 


VIL Parro.osr. 


C. Kvests discusses the feminine collective in <4 in the series Moot, MoTeIn, moveroore “water” 
(Safidio), and the kindred tay, tories, ToVTere “ mountain” (Akhmimic)". 

SringeLeene’s “ Koptiache Handwirterbuch” (1921) has been the subject of a critical examination by 
W. E. Cace®™ and is more briefly reviewed by Durorosx™, 

The fall title of Horrwen's treatise on the Greek loan-words in the Sa‘idie text of the Apopithagmata, 
accidentally omitted from the last bibliography, is Horrxen: Ueber Form und Gebrawch der griechiachen 
Lehnworter in der hopt.Satidischen ApopAthegmenversion™, 11 has bean reviewed by G. Owr™. 


' Bosses, Deur textes coptes du muade d'antig..,.d Leide in Ree, dl’ Bind. .Champollion. Paris (1022), 529-305 

2 Fo. 14, line 18. 5 Maiubieirs ‘base i ialate A dial. des Payt-Bas. Leide, 1897. 

‘In dan, Serv., xxi (1922), 260-274. © In Aegyptus, mr (2999), 275-283. 

* Cac, La Magie Copte, Nowveaus tertes in Rec....Champollion. Paris (102), 537-544, one plate. 

Carat and Bet, Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greck Texts: introduction by H. Campbell Thompson; Coptica II, 
Copesiagen (1992), xix +280, 


* Cj, (I) above. * Cy. (I) above. In Aegyptus, mr (1922), 362. 
1 In Proc, Amer. Phill, Assoc, Tat (1921), 111-118, 
1 In Aegyptus, re (1925), 50-60 In Aggyptus, rv (1925), 61-63. 


4 In Berl, Pail. Woeh. (1913), 8 qq. 

* Kenra, Zu den magischen Hymnen aua Florentiner Papyri in Bycant, Neugr. Jahrb,, om (1922), 340: 

i Errnem, Foria, nos, 80-34, in Nordisk zynaeeriss Sor Petey. Copenhagen (1923), 102-L16. 

In Heit. der Savigny-Stift. f. Rechtegesch., xia (1920), 890-984. 

In Z. f. vergl. Rechtewissen., xxxre (1971), 312-318. ™ In O.L.2, ee 

"In 4. der Savigny-Stift, f, Rechtegesch, (Ranonist. Abt.)j, xuam (1029), 885-6. 

2 Koests, Un noureow colleetif sakidigue in Bull, de ['Inst,, 1x (1922), 223-4 . 
= Journal (1922), 116-119, 187-100. 5 In £.0.0., mo (1920-01), 451. 

™ Wien (1018), pp. 40. = In Rev. Hist. Relig., exxxry (1922), 296-1, 
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P, Lacav has published a study on the phonetic change of w to r in the passage of words from Egyptian 
to Coptic, and examines four instances (i) nmiw+ page, (ii) inim'n+ gepaan, epaan, (iii) iwn-Mus, 
in-nt+ Pauont, epaont and (iv) pr-‘mnaitp+ naBapotm!. 

K. Serax has written a note on a misuse of the qualitative in Coptic’. 

E. Dévatp has published a thesis? in which he traces 21 Coptic words to Egyptian sources deducing 
thenes canons of phonetic change which permit other Egyptian words to be interpreted by Coptic ‘ones 
derived by similar changes. He thon examines two instances of Coptic derivation from Coptic sources, 
and then a series of seven derivatives from Semitic. The final pages (61 ete.) outline a schame of inventory 
of Coptic words of proved origin and give specimens of the methods to be employed in this inventory 
which the author originally purposed to include as a second part but was prevented by the limitations 
imposed by the faot that this is a these de doctorat for the university of Neuchitel, This work has been 
reviewed by W. Srimgeieerc'. 

Some Coptic etymologies are discossed by Srrmecetemne* and incidentally by H. Raxku® ond by 
K. Serae’. 

F. Broanen examines the form So8por in the “epistula de vulturis virtutibus” mentioned in the 
Catalog. cod. astrolog. (Grase, (tom, vit, 3 (1912), p. 126) and traces it to the Coptic hotpopec (hotgop) 
and thence to Arabic Autrwa’. 

VOL Anonanoiosyr ere. 

CoxetaNs describes a Christian amulet on papyrus®. 

Errren’s account of a Christian amulet published at Christiania in 1921 and subsequently in Aegyptus 
has been reviewed by Loumeven!!, by P. Taomsan™, and by a writer in the Zeitech, f. ol neutest, Wiseensch.™ 

A. F. Kesparox has issued the third volume of his “Catalogue of Textiles from Burying-Grounds in 
Egypt" which deals with the Coptic period, 240 examples are described with an introductory account of 
the materials employed and methods of work. This includes silk-weaving which was introduced in the 
6th cent. ‘The first volume of this work has been reviewed by H. Anun™. 

Parioove and Moxweret’s “ La chiesa di 8. Barbara” (1922) has been reviewed by A, Catpearni™, 
The publishers announce from Florence an English edition “ The Church of St Barbara in Old Cairo” as 
to appear shortly. 

Srezvoowski's “ Uraprung der crist. Kirchenkunst" (1920) has been reviewed by E. Henwecka". An 
English translation is about to be published by the Clarendon Press. 

W. vs Griwmeey with the co-operation of P, HrvVerNar is publishing Le Avengiles copte-arabes du 
mie? ou xiii* aiéele which will form a second volume: to his Seoceshesesahaie Hoey de Part copte (1922)". A third 

RE Journe aera bes remaina at El- Knbanieh tooth) about 10 kil. N. of Aswan on the left bank of 
the Nile™, After describing the Ptolemaic sanctuary he devotes the greater part of his attention to the 

c totustery and ita domed church of the 5/7 cent. 
ee umeared of C, M, KacrmMasn’s account of the remains at Monapolis™ and this has 
been reviewed by M. Rosar®! and by A. Scuanry™. 

t Lacan, Sur le (N) égyptien devenant p (EB) en copte in Recweil Champollion, Parts (1922), 721-781. 

© Serun, Ein Miszbrauch des Qualitative im koptischen in Seitechr, f. dg. Spr., or (1929), 138, 

4 Davacn, Epudes d'Eigmologie copte. Freiburg (Suisse) (1922), vii+68. 

(In O.L.2., xuvt (1993), 268-9. * In #eitechr. f. ag. Spr. (1023), 4-8. 

0 In Zeitechr, f. ag, Spr, (1923), 192-8 7 In Zettechr, f. dg. Spr. (1033), 149-150. 

® In Philologua, pxxvim (1923), dons. 

* Consrans, Une amulette chrétienne cur papyrus in J. dea savants (1922), 181-2, 

Ct. Journal (1922), 185. 8 In Theot. Lit. eit. (1922), 401. 

3 In Phil, Woeh,, xxx (1922), 1047, © For (1922), 79. 

4 Kexpniwe, Catalogue of Textiles from Burying-Grownds in Egypt: II, Coptic Period, London (1022), vii+107, 
42 plates. 

we In O.L.#, (1922), 815-6. "In aAegyptua, mo (1922), 231-5, 

In Theol. Lit, Zeit. (1021), 176-0. ™ Of. Journal (1922), 186. 

™ Joxxen, Das Kloster am Isiabery (Akad, d. Wissenech, in Wien, Philos.-Hiat. Klasse, uxyt, 1), Wien (1929), 
pp. 67,.3 plans, 7 pages of plates. | 

* Kavrwaxy, Div hellige Stadt der Wilete, Srd ed, (1921), in+223, 189 illustrations, 

& In Bilychnis, x1 (1922), 412-4. = In O.L.2. (1928), 156. 
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The cult of St Menas seems to have been wide-spread and to have extended to Roumania: its 
prevalence there has been the subject of a study by R. Neranamwen'. This work, with that of C. Kaur- 
wany, has been reviewed by H. Detenaye*® | 

Mgr. Kavrmann has also published a “Handbook of Christian Archmology’” in which he gives con- 
siderable attention to material of the Coptic church. This has been reviewed by Zscnanwack 

The British Museum has published a guide-book dealing with the Coptic Room‘, Many acquisitions 
have been made recently to the Coptic collection in the British Museum and amongst these are a complete 
act of vessels in bronze for the celebration of the Eucharist, censera with chains, a measure for the incense, 
vessels for oil, wine, and water, lainps dal which the croan and the: Keryptten men fur 1ifs-ere oriously 
blended, two large pricket candlesticks, and a large standard lampstand. Besides these are elaborately _ 
carved stone panels from the apse of « Coptic church in Upper Egypt, two sides of an altar-box (asod for 
holding the sacred vessels}, and two pair of painted boards, the one representing St Joseph, and the other 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. These articles came from the church at Edfu from which 
the British Museum acquired several MSS, in 1913", 

Prof, Uao Moswener pe Vintagn hea planned o series of monographs on Egyptian Christian art, the 
firsk of which 4a to deal with soulptare belonging to Akins ok Medinet’. 

P. Perontzet has published a thesis on “Negotium perambulans in tenebris*" which is principally 
concerned with the superstitions current in the early Coptic church and with the St Sissinios who is often 
portrayed as a horseman spearing a demon. ‘This essay has been reviewod by Danarre’ and by W, Scorr™. 

A. Jaconr has published an essay on dog-headed demons and refers to Coptic superstitions bearing on 
thie topic", 

Dr G. P. Sopay has written on “Customs and Superstitions of the Egyptians connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth"” which he illustrates by various Coptic usages still in vogue. 

In 1921 Miss Monaay described the * Ceremony of Anba Tarabo®" which is a form of exorcism against 
the bite of a mad dog and this emay is reviewed by H. D(mummare)™. 

Horrxen’s “ Griechisch-ligypt, Ofenbarungszauber™” does not professedly deal with Christian Egypt, 
but it contains « large amount of material illustrating Jewish, Greek, and Egyptian magic of the early 
centuries of the Christian era and directly or indirectly bearing ou Coptic superstitions. It has been 
reviewed by Datotox", by W. Scorn, and by Pretsexpanz™, 

W. S, Biackataw writes on “ Festivals celebrating local Saints in modern Egypt™." 


Prof. Lavon? has carried out the photography of all Coptic MSS, at Cairo (Museum, Institut Frangais, 
Coat eae) 60 Sa hae Aree Fak a eee this with a view to forming an exhaustive 
oolleeti: Bp 3. in photograph for the university of Louvain. Prof. Lefort hopes to collect photo- 
jraphs of MSS. fu other Ubratcs on the axed plan, 














' Nerznamuen, Die Ferechruny des heiligen Menas bei dem Ruminen, Bokarest (1922), pp. 63. 
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’ Kacrwann, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie. Paderborn (1929), xviil+644. 851 illustrations. 
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bourg, VL. Strasbourg (1022), pp. #4. 15 fips. 
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13 In Anc. Egypt (1023), 9-16. In Ane, Egypt (1921), 110-114, 


4 CL Gara, Catal. of MSS, in John Rylonda Libr., p. 296. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By MARCUS N. TOD, MLA. 


Tue present Bibliography, continuing that which appeared in this Jowrnal, v1, 105 f, deals primarily 
with the publications of the years 1921 and 1922. No attempt has been made to enumerate all reviows, 
though some are occasionally mentioned for special reasona. My task haa been greatly facilitated by the 
generosity with which Mr F. L1. Griffith has placed at my disposal the resources of hie library, 

The article on Egypt in the Dictionnaire d Archtologia Chrétionne et de Liturgie, written by H. Lectmncg, 
has a and interesting seotion on epigraphy (xxvm, cols, 2456-2521), subdivided as follows; (1) chrono- 
logy, (2) topography, (3) liturgical formulae, (4) acclamations, (5) formulae of the pitti, (6) epithets applied 
to the deceased, (7) symbols, (8) titles and profeasions, (9) pagan inscriptions, and (10) pagan acclamation. 
The Index to vola x1-xx of the Annales du Service des Antiquites (Cairo, 1921), compiled by H. Muwimn, 
will also be of value to studenta of Graeco-Egvyptian epigraphy. Even more important is F. Paesiann’s 
Vamentuch (Heidelberg, Selbstverlag dea Herausgebers, 1922), containing a list of the porsonal names, 
numbering no fewer than 17,245, found in the Greek inscriptions and papyri of Egypt; this work I know 
only through an appreciative review (Orient, Litety., XVI, 206 1E) by W. Sconvnant, who indicates a number 
of directions in which it will form an invaluable basis for future research. The origin and significance of 
the nume Rorpin and similar names, which occur not only in Eeypt but elaewhere also in the Greek world, 
ja examined by P. Peanrizer (Aer. Et. Ane,, xxm, $5), who, in the light of two passages in the 
Gnomon, thinks that the bearers were rescued as infants after heing exposed on the xorpia or refuee-heap: 
with this view P. Gaarspon agrees (Murbres ef Tertes Antiques df Epogue Impdriafe, Ghent, 1922, 24 f). 
In fev, Ft Anc., xxi, 283 f, Penperer collects from inscriptions nod literature several references ta 
deaths caused by scorpion-stings, Lesquier’s great work, previously noticed, on the Roman army in Egypt 
has called forth valuable reviews by G. Rovian ( ev. Praf, xiv, 171 f). J. Cancormo ( Rev. Et. Ane., 
xx, 68), G. Blocn (Rev. Kt. Gr, xxx, 108%.) and A. Merwe (Journal des Sovants, 1922, 19 if). 

A geographical survey of recent discoveries will find in Alexandria ita most convenient point of 
departure, EK. Brecota, the indefatigable Director of the Museum of Greco-Roman Antiquitios, hns 
janed « aecorul edition, in the English langinige, of his excellent guide to the ancient and modern town, 
Alerandrea ad Aeyyptuin (Istituto d’ arti grafiche, Bergamo, 1922), containing « description of the Museum 
and of some of its epigraphical treasures (cf. Journal, vit, 268, ew. Arok., xvt, 1922, 197, Aegyptus, 111, 
113). His report on the Museum's work in 1919-20 (Rapport aur fa marche du service du Musts pendant 
Narercice 1919-1920, Aloxandria, 1921) gives a detailed account of the excavation of the Serapeum (p, 3 ff) 
and of the cemetery of Anfishi (p. 551%) A grave in the latter had an inscription painted on one of its 
walls as woll asa ship (p59); the former produced greater epigraphical results, including thirty-five pef pes 
with Greek, Latin or bilingual inscriptions, eight inscribed pieces of ferra aigillata, and 600 amphora. 
handles, the great majority of which are of Rhodian make (Plates XITI-XV1). In a brief review of this 
report (Hull, Soe. Arch, Alex,, ns, ¥, 85), the author makes several corrections of and additions to the 
texts there published. The same fascicule of the Archaeological Society's Bulletin calls attention to a 
number of “Alexandrian monuments in foreign collections” (p. 64 ff), including a leaden tablet of the 
third century a.p., inscribed with insprecations against a certain Annianus, in the Bibliothique Nationale 
at Paris and a votive to Artemia Soteira in the Louvre. It further contains a letter (p. 10) in which 
G. Lowmmoso comments on two epitaphs (Neroutaos, L’eng, Alor, p. 04) of the Roman imperial period, and 
especially on the Greek use of the epithet eaAds and the comparison with Heracles, and a review by 
E. Barocta (p. 71 ff.) which corrects the readings of two imécriptions in R. Pacessrecuen’s admirable 
study of Alexandriar graves and grave-paintings (Vakropolts: Caterauchungen tiber Gestalt w. Bntwicklung 
der alerandriniachen Grabanlagen u. thren Malereion, Leipzig, Giesocke u, Devrient, 1919); though the 
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author's aim is not mainly episraphical, he has discussec , nsitherah 

engraved or painted (pp. 25, 36-66, 05}, and has sdded (p. 313) ‘an index of proper-names fam tamb- 
inscriptions found at Alexandria. To A. STEuw we owe s careful publication (JaAresefte xx1-xurl, Beiblatt, 
271 ©) of the text won by uniting three fragments in the Alexandria Museum (Nos, 67 and 169 im Breccia’s 
Catalogue), giving us “the first epigraphical example of the protocol of s case brought before the Idiologoa,” 
in this instance Marcius-Moesiacus, whotn we meet (fap. Tebt., 0, 206) bolding the same office in February, 
123 4p, two and half years later: the article is by no toeans robbed of its value by the facet that the 
same wombination had been made in 1918 by 5S. de Ricci, from whom, however, Stein differs in one 
important word, reading eirdrrar and not Asrdrrer in line 5 (eof. Journal, ¥1, $15). G. Liewsnoso has 
discussed (Angyptus, 1, 33 ff) the term dyoparris, which is found on several inscribed 1 sepolchral vases of 
Alexandria, one of which is published in Dittenberger, Or. gr. inacr. sel., 26. 

It is only through reviews by A. Wimpewasy in (rient, Litesy., xxvi, 94 f, that T know two works of 
W. Spreceteene published in 1922, Der demotiache Text der Pricsferdabrefe von Aanopus und Memphis 
(Aosettana) mit den Aierogtyphischen waa griechischen Foseungen wad deutscher Ueberatzuag (Heidelberg, 
Selbstverlag des Verfassern), which deals mainly with the demotic texts of these two important decrees, 
and Das Verhiltnts der yrichischen und dgyptischen Texte in den neeiaprackigen Dekreten von Roastts una 

Aanopws (Papyrusinstitut Heidelberg, Schrift 4; Berlin, de Grnyter), which discusses the question in what 
language the decrees were officially formulated, and onncludes that the first rough draft was in demotic 
and that this waa worked up in Greek, which in turn was retranalated into demotic. G, Béwdorre’s article 
on the decipherment of the hieroglyphs also deals with the Rosetta stone (Mer. Arch, xvi, 1022, 176 f.). 
In the Recueil d'Etudes Egyptolagiques dédiges @ la mémotre de Jean-Francois Champollion (Bibliothéque 

de I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc, 234, Paria, 1922) P. Peapatger examines (p. 03 4f) the inscribed mosaic 
of Sheikh Zouede published by J. Clidat in-Aanales dv Service, xv, 15 ff, which he regards as “a Graeco- 
Egyptian work, otherwise called Alexandrian, of the late imperin! period, diting from the third oF fourth 
century of our era.” 

An inscription from Hermopolis Parva, now in the Alexandrian Museum (Breccia’s Catalogue, 110), is 
diseussed by Penpaizer (Rev. £t. Anc., xx, 281 ff,), who regands it ‘ns nataral that the Achnenn troops 
Who remained in Egypt as xdrowot or xAnpoiyo should have founded there, thanks doubtless to the 
minificence of the Egyptian kings, sanctuary of their national deities, Zeus Amarios and Athena Amaria; 
H, Gavraien publishes (Annales dy Service, xxi, 209 ff.) ten grave-stelae from Kém Abu Bellu, the 
necropolis of the ancient Terenouthis, showing a carious mixture of Greek and Egyptian style, though 
the language of the brief epitaphs is Greek: one of thean is now at Alexandria and the rest are in the 
Municipal Museum at Tanta, Starting from the foundation-record (Dittenberger, Or, gr, inacr, sel,, T3), 
which falls between 193 and 186 8.0,, and with the aid of other inscriptions, Greek and hieroglyphic, 
P. Perputzer has dealt with the foundation and character of the temple of the Lion God ut Leontopelis, 
the capital of the nome of the same name, in the centre of the Deltw (@. AL Acad. Inser., 1922, 320 ff). 
From the GrecoJewish cemetery at Tell el-Jebiidlych, near the site of another Leontopolis, fourteen 
more grave-stelac have been brought to the Alexandria Museum. These aro published by C. C. Enaan 
(Annales dw Service, xx, 7) who assigns most of them to the Augustan age and points out that the 
community they represent is one formed mainly of Hellenized Jews speaking Greek, bearing in many onses 
Grock times (thongh Hebrew and Egyptian names also occur, +. Inrons, 'Payphis, Saddabcr, Pephts, Sane, 
Tactr) and using epitaphs which “are to a large extent indistinguishable from thoae of the gentilés 
Four of them (Noa. 20-23) are in verse, showing, despite metrical, grammatical and orthogruphical errors, 
the influence of Greek literature and culture, while two others (24, 33) draw largely on poetic 5 

G, Lerievar has published two inscriptions from the Fayyim, now in the Cairo Museom (incidence 
Server, Et, 163 f£), One is on a lintel found at Theadelphia (Ratu Hartt), representing an architrave 
surtnounted by metopes, triglyphs and guttae, and records the dedication of a éarusrépeor and Saysér (1) on 
® metrical epitaph in cight elegiac couplets, not wholly devoid of merit, cotmmemorating a girl of twenty ; 
eG MEE ec ee Ushim). The same scholar adda some notes 

nates, XX, article on the Fayyiim dow) ia-records 37 ff), acoepting Wilhelm's 
conjecture Gyn in place of "Hpi in stele G: Sang CHUB USS @ B)ceasaes GALS ta Del aame tite 
(especially that of Enhomerin, stele F) in Res. At. Gr, xxrx, 1734E, and adding a decree of 15th March, 
7H t.0., granting dewAia to the temple of Isis at Ptolemaia. P. Penprrzer bases his remarks on Gracco- 
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Egyption asyla (Annales, xx, 252 4.) on the text relating to tho sanctuary of Isis Sachypeis at Theadelpl 
(stele D). The god "Hpwe has been discussed by Lerinvan (ibial,, 227 #.), who regards him a the “Dieu 
Cavalier” broight by the Thracians into Egypt rather than an Egyptian god (Toum tT) who has changed 
his native name for a foreign one, The tithe “Hper, which alone oocura in Thrace, is, le thinks, the 
Grecized form of u native Thracian name to which “Hpuw» more closely approximates. The writer also 
examines other representations of "Hpwr on Egyptian monuments and a dedication from Theadelphin to 
“Hpew Ses costa and distinguishes betwoen the two types of the divine horgeman in art; he publishes two 
new i 5 foam "headélohin, (a) w stele with: a piotune of tha podanis yotive:ineckption of 

he asibises HT w.c/, 4 Which one Potiairis with tis fasuily dedicttes +3-epdewler "Howes deme peyd han 
ena ve (6) a lintel, dated in the reign of Ptolemy VII Euergetes 01, recording how @vesone, Treepar 
his wife and their children dedicated ri epdrvAcv col row wepifodow “Huns Gea peydhes peytlen peydhen, 
We tay note P. Hovsser's use of this article to illustrate a puzzling epigram of Callimachus (Rev. Bt. Gr., 
xrxxiy, 2667 Cf OC. C, Engar, Anweles, xxi, 79 f) and G. Dangssy’s discussion of the appearances of 
the god Heron on coins of the Diospolite nome (Anmeates, xx, 7 ff). 

G. Lerkuvrr has published (Hull, See. Arch. Alex., ns, ¥, 47 f£) a sores of insoriptions found by him 
and Léon Barry in 1903-4 painted on the columns of the temple of Acoria They number thirteen and 
range from #85 ap, to the late fifth or enrly sixth century : each records the rise of the Nile in August to 
a level which secured a satisfactory inundation, an event greeted perd warns yapde eai (apins. On the 
latest of thease texta and the occurrence in it of the word crypocia, which recurs on Alexandrian coins, 
GQ, Lewenoso comments in Acgypina, m1, 201. Lerinvne’s account (Amnoales, xx, 41 ff.) of the discovery 
and excavation of the tomb of Petosiria 1 in the great necropolis of Tuneb-Derweh, sixteen kilometres west 
of Mellawi station, containa (p. 45) facsimiles of two Greek gragiti, which be assigns to the thind century 
B..; one records the names of the sons of Mithron who visited ro ispdr, the other consists of a metrical 
invocation of the dead Petosiris followed, as Epoak points out (op, eit,, xxu, 74-1.), by a humorous reckoning 
in drachmas of the numerical value of the letters used in the epigram. G, Meavtta’ work on Hermopolis 
Magna (Cane metropols egyptionne sows Cempire romain: Hermoupolia la grande, Lausanne, 1918) makes 
use of the available epigraphical materials, H. Mosten has dealt (Annales, xxi, 401) with two Greek 
epitaphs found in 1014 in the cemetery of Al-Qariah bil Dieir near Aphroditopolia (Kim Eshkiif) and 
now in the Cairo Museum: one, dating from the third or second century £.¢., commemorates a Chinn, the 
other, of the first century, a Thracian, Meier (1.¢., Dano) Aufon ode, In Annales, rx, 25] Lerkuvae 
republishes and comments on a fifth-century inscription of Dér el-Abyad in memory of “the most 
magnificent Count, Caesarius, son of Candidianus the founder,” which waa previously published in the 
Ihetionnaire @Archéologie Chrétienne, av, Dor el-Abind, The collection of yrajité from the Memnonian 
published in 1919 by P. Perdrizet and G. Leftbvre is the subject of a valuable review by P. Jocavur 
(Ferrel dea Savants, 1921, 140 ff), Of A. Jacony's article on the inscription of the Ammonians im the 
Great Oasis in the Libyan desert (.By2.-Neugr. Jahrb. 0, 145 £) [ cannot speak from first-hand knowledge, 

In the first fascicule of hia fnacriptiona greeques ef fatines cles tombemuz dea row ow syringes d Thebes 
(Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut Frangais d'Archdologie Orientale du Caire, xu, 1920) 
J. Barer publishes, with a brief preliminary note, 1069 Greek and seven Latin grajiti, the great majority 
ef which he has been the first to decipher, arranged in topographical order and illostrated in forty-one 
plates. ‘The author is to be congratulated upon a truly remarkable achievement, for though the number 
of minor mistakes in accenta, breathings and the like is regrettably large and more serious errors are by 
no means lacking, these do not very gravely detract from the scientific vaine of a work which represents 
an infinity of labour and pationce. A review by A. WEIdALL appeared in the Journal of the Royal Amatic 
Society, 1921, 606 f= Barner has also dealt in detail with certain questions raised by these grajit. In 
C.K Acad, nae 1921, 68-47. he investigates the two fragmentary texts which have been hold to record 
visits of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, shows the baselessness of these interpretations, and proves 
that the second refers to a governor of the Thebaid, L. Aurelius Catulinus, known from other inscriptions 
and from a gragito here first published. In an esany contributed to the Mecueil Champollion above referred 
te BAILLE? examines (yp). 103 &) the grafits which record the months in which visits tool: place and shows 
that these tell of eleven visits paid in autumn, twenty-two in winter and eleven in summer, while the 
sirailar ‘reourds from the Memnon-colossus give respectively eleven, twenty-six and seven, Even more 

is his article on Constantine and the Dadouchoa of Elousia (C. & dead, fnacr,, 1922, 289 if), 
hazed on ‘the eragiti telling of the visit of Nicagorns sot of Minucianns, 4 dalouyor Taw dyurorer "EA 
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girt pwornpiay and an ardent disciple of Plato, who thanked rois Geois xai rg eleeBearary Pacihel 
Kuverarrivy (Dittenberger, Or. graee, inacr, ef, 720, 721). It has usually been held that the date of this 
inscription tust be prior to Constantine's profession of Christianity, i, between 306 and 313 or 316 a.0., 
but Baillet proves that it belongs to 326 and examines the policy of the Emperor, the purpose of Nicagoras 
mission and the personalities of some of his possible companions as traced in neighbouring grujits. 
W. Srrecenmmrc’s impressive publication of gragfiti from the Theban necropolis (Agyptische wu. andere 
Grafiti ava der thebunischen Nekropolis, Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1921) consists of 123 plates and a litho- 
graphed text dealing with some 1069 grafiti (inscriptions and drawings), of which only about fifty had 
been previously published; the Greek texts, however, are almost, negligible (22d, 140, 167 1, 168 1, 874). 
The work is reviewed by G, Roxpen in Zit, Zentralh, 1922, 1776 GA. Paranastistov has proposed 
(‘Adyra, xxvitl, 9 £) two conjectural emendations of a sepulchral epigram from Thebes published by 
T. Reinach and emended by W. Vollgraff (/ournel, vi, 106), 

Turning now to Egyptian documents in foreign collections, we may note A, E. R. Boax’s article 
(Clos, Phil, xv, 189) on Greek and Coptic school-tablets in the University of Michigan, bearing 
alphabetic and syllabic exercises, P. Penpaizer's magnificent publication of the Ezyptinn terra-cottas in 
the Fouquet collection, mow in France (Lew Terres Cuiters Greeques d' Egypte de la Collection Fouguet, 
Nancy, Berger-Levrault, 1921), five of which bear brief Greek inscriptions (Noa, 110, 351, 352, 437, 442), 
and W. SrimogLwEna's discussion of an aroulet in the British Museum, representing a trinity of deities 


with the inscription 
Ely Bdir, ely 'ADdip, pia raw Sia, eis be “Andi, 
yaipe wares xdwpov, yaipe tpipopte Geos. 

He translates the puziling words pia raw Ala by “und sie stellen dine Kraft dar” (Arch. Rol. xx1, 225 i), 

G. Lowproao bas called attention to the aid rendered by Athenian, Delian or other inscriptions in the 
interpretation of titles and technical terms occurring in Greek inscriptions from Egypt (Aegyptus, 11, 35 £.), 
while D, Comparerrt has published » curious, perhaps unique, text from Gomphi in Thessaly (Aten ¢ 
Homa, I, 167 #£) recording the reply of an Egyptian oracle, perhaps that of Serapis, to the priestess of a 
women's association. In the inscription one whole line is left blank and the ends of all the lines are 
unengraved,—probably in order to reproduce exactly uplin atone what remained upou a papyrus which 
had suffered some damage. “Edunque il sacro manoscritto contenente la parola divina venersto religiosa- 
mente come se fosse di mano della divinith stesa.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tux Society's excavations at Tell cl-‘Amarnah are being continued this winter, and a 
large and powerful staff is already at work there. The command of the expedition is shared 
by Mr F. Li. Griffith and our architect, Mr F. G, Newton. They are assisted by Mra Griffith, 
Miss Moas, Mr Glanvil and Mr W. B. Emery. The general plan of operations has not yet 
been revealed, but it is probable that the season’s work will include an attack on the 
attractive looking mounds which conceal the outlying village at the extreme north of the 
great ‘Amarnah bay. 


Since the last number of this Journal was published the Societys report on the excava- 
tions of the first two seasons at Tell el-'Amarnah has appeared under the title of The City 
of Akhenaten, Vol. t The volume, which is the work of many hands, will readily be 
admitted to be the moat comprehensive and attractive excavation report yet issued by the 
Society. It contains no fewer than 64 plates, many of which are in collotype and four in 
colour. It deals with the excavation of the main town site, the eastern village, the tomb- 
chapels, the building called Maru-Aten, and the small river-temple. 


The International Congress of the History of Religions was held in Paris from the 8th 
to the 13th of October and attended by the Editor as a representative of the University of 
Liverpool. In the section of Oriental Religions a number of important papers were read. 
Professor Moret, who was to have presided over this section, was unfortunately prevented 
by his unexpected absence in Egypt. His place was at one sitting taken by Professor 
Naville, who read two papers, one to his section and another at a combined sitting of the 
whole Congress. 


The winter lectures given by the Society continue to increase in popularity, so much so 
that it has now been found necessary to migrate from the room so generously placed at our 
lisposal in years past by the Royal Society to the Small Central Hall at Westminster. This 
winter the first lecture will be given by Professor Percy Newberry on November 5th, at 
4.30 p.m. the subject being “ Wreaths and Garlands of Ancient Egypt.” Sir Arthur 
Evans, F.R.S., will give the second lecture on December 11th on * The Ancient Relations 
of Crete to the Nile Valley.” 

The increased cost involved in the hiring of the Hall has rendered it necessary to make 
a small charge to all who are not members of the Society, Members (except those residing 
abroad) will receive for each lecture a ticket admitting one person, and further tickets can: 
be bought at 2s, Gd. each, while season tickets admitting to the whole series will be issued 
at 10s, 





It is satisfactory to know that Lord Carnarvon's excavations in the tomb of TutCankh- 
aman are to be continued with the same efficient staff as last season. Mr Carter and his 
colleagues are in fact already on the spot and the tomb is now re-opened. The work still to 
be done will take at least two more seasons. 
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Mr Carter had hoped to write some account of the find for this Journal, but it will be 
easily understood that his time has during the past year been more than fully occupied. 
He has, however, done what is still better, for he and Mr Mace have actually published a 
volume which gives an account of the find up to the end of last season. It is fally illustrated, 
and written in such a way as to be perfectly comprehensible to the layman as well as satis- 
fying, a8 a provisional report, to the specialist. We congratulate Messrs Carter and Mace 
on getting this book issued so rapidly: when all that they have had to do since last winter 
is taken into account it constitutes a very remarkable performance. The volume will be 
reviewed in our next number, 


Readers of the Journal will be acquainted with the personality of Sir William Gell, 
whom Dr Hall in his article in Journal, 0, 76 ff. has aptly described as an “ Egyptological 
clearing-house” of the early nineteenth century. Early in the present summer a second-hand 
book dealer in Naples, where Gell lived from 1820 to his death in 1536, advertised for sale 
thirteen of his note-books. These were acquired at once by Dr Ashby, Director of the 
British School at Rome. Eleven of the note-books dealt with Tialy and Greece, and two 
with things Egyptian. These last Dr Ashby was kind enough to hand on to the Editor of 
the Journal, There has not yet been time to work carefully over their contents, which at a 
first glance would appear more interesting from the point of view of the history of the 
pioneers of Egyptology than for our science itself, They may, however, prove to include 
records of inscriptions which have now disappeared. One of the two books contains copies 
of the texts of some of the Egyptian obelisks in Italy. This fact is of peculiar interest in 
view of a passage in a letter from Champollion, in which he asks Gell to correct the proofs of 
his work on the obeliske (p. 84 of Dr Hall's article). 





A society entitled the Société Francaise d'Egyptologie has been founded at Paris with 
the object of uniting Egyptologists and others interested in the study of Egypt from the 
earliest times down to the Arab Invasion, and of enabling them to exchange them views. 
Further objects are the establishing of relations both with the specialists of other countries 
and with the French non-Egyptological public, and the publication of work referring to 
Egyptology. M. Bénédite is President, MM. Moret and Weill Vice~Presidents, M. Boreux 
Treasurer and M. I’Abbé Drioton Secretary. The address of the Society is at the Institut 
de Papyrologie, 2 rue Valette, Paris, 

The organ of the newly formed society will be called the Revue de ! Egypte Ancienne, 
and will take the place both of the Recueil de Travau«e and of the new series of the Revua 
Eqyptologigue. We wish the new foundation every success, 





Dr Alan Gardiner and Professor Breasted will, in conjunction with M, Lacau, continue 
this winter their great work of collating the Coffin Texts of the Middle Kingdom, May we 
express the hope that when this work is completed some means will be found of making it 
available to scholars instead of locking it up in a ecard catalogue in one, or at most two or 
three places in the world. This is at present the fate of much of the best work done in our 
subject, and, though it is sometimes for financial reasons unavoidable, we are none the less 
bound to deplore it. 

_ We should not be surprised if the early spring found Messrs Gardiner and Breasted in 
Sinai, The second volume of Dr Gardiner's and the Editor's Tuseriptions of Sinai, contain- 
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ing the translations and commentary, has for some months been practically ready for press, 
and has been-held back partly because both writers felt that some of the copies brought 
back by the expedition of 1906 might possibly be improved upon if a visit to the spot could 
be arranged. Should the winter's work on the Coffin Texts go well and rapidly Dr Gardiner 
hopes to realize next March this long planned scheme. 


_ The exhibition of Mrs Davies’ pictures of the Theban tombs at the Victorin and Albert 
Museum attracted many visitors; it closed at the end of August. In this connection 1t must 
be announced that a third volume of the Theban Tombs Series is about to appear. It is the 
joint work, like the preceding volume, of Mr and Mra de Garis Davies, and is entitled The 
Tombs of Two Officials of Tuthmosis the Fourth, Both tombs, which are illustrated by 
four coloured plates and 34 plates in line and collotype, are of considerable interest ; 
one belonged to a second priest of Amin named Amenhotpe-si-se and the other to a 
standard bearer of the royal ship who bore the common name of Nebamun; the latter con- 
tained, among other interesting things, an unusual picture of a crowd and an inscription of 
biographical character, The present price of the book to members of our Society is £1. 8s,; 
to non-members the pee is £2. 2s. 





The exeavations of Dr Fisher at Beisin, not far south of the Sea of Galilee, have pro- 
duced results of deep interest. Ii seems to emerge that the site was an Egyptian fortress 
in the XI Xth and XXth Dynasties. A statue of Ramesses LT has been found and two fine 
and well-preserved stelae of Sethos IT and Ramesses respectively. The former narrates 
a rising in northern Palestine, which was speedily quelled by the arrival of several Egyptian 
regiments. Ramesses II has, as usual, preferred self-laudatory bombast to historical narra- 
tion, but there appears to be a reference to the building of the town of Ramesses, in which 
some Semites took part, just as we are told in the book of Exodus. A daily newspaper dis- 
torted this detail into the information that the stela narrates the building of the store-city 
of Ramesses by the Jews, 


Volume xvi of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri is expected to appear some time in January, 
and we also understand that Volume tv of the Hock Tombs of Meir is also nearing 
completion. 


On August 4th, 1923, occurred the death, at the age of 74 years, of Ahmed Bey Kamal, 
Honorary Curator of the Egyptian Museum. Ahmed Kamal was a pupil of Brugsch Pasha, 
and up to his retirement in 1914 was an Assistant Curator of the Museum. He was a 
member of the Institut Egyptien. Shortly before his death he had received the title of 
His works were very numerous, and included sections of the Great Cairo Catalogue, 
reports on various excavations made by himself, and translations into Arabic of the Museum 
Guides of Cairo and Alexandria. At the time of his death he was at work on a Hiero- 
glyphie Dictionary in which he intended to lay special stress on the affinity of the Egyptian 
to the Semitic tongues. His native country owes him much, for he. was almost the first 
Egyptian to arouse interest and enthusiasm in his countrymen for the antiquities of their 
land. He was lecturer in Ancient Egyptian Civilization in the Egyptian University, and 
had encouraged the founding of local museums m various of the smaller towns. Shortly 
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after Lord Carnarvon's discovery at Thebes he had persuaded the Egyptian Government to 
establish a School for the teaching of Egyptology, and it is a pathetic fnet that two days 
after his death his family received the official information of his appointment as Lecturer 
in Egyptology and Director of the new school. 





Many readers of the Journal must be acquainted with the water-colour drawings of 
Mr A. O. Lamplough, who for some years previous to the war painted each winter in Luxor, 
choosing his subjects mainly from scenes of archaeological interest. Mr Lamplough returned 
to his work in Egypt last winter, but only to be stricken down by typhoid fever, from 
which he has not even now sufficiently recovered to go out this senson. We feel sure that 
those interested in his work will care to know that he still has for sale a number of his 
works, In a list of these we note such striking titles as " Midday heat im the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings," “The Tomb of King Tutankhamen,” and “In the Valley of Death, 
Luxor.” Mr Lamplough is at present at Tan-y-Goppa, Abergele, North Wales, and will be 
glad to submit specimens of his work to anyone interested. 
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Quellenschrifien der Griechischen Mystit, Band . Uses om GEnmiMuEnnen vow Tamnisonus, aus dem 
Griechischen tibersetzt, eingeleitet und erklirtvon Da. Tazopor Hopryer, Theosophisches Verlaguhaus, 

The treatise commonly called JamMichi da mysterita is one of our most important documents for the 
history of Pagan religion in Egypt under the Roman empire; but it ia one of the most puxeling. Dr Hopfner 
aims ot making the meaning of this treatise accessible to readers who sre not prepared to cope with the 
Greek text; but the help he gives will be of high value to those also who read the Je myet, in the Greek, 
The volume consists of Introduction, 20 pages; German Tranalation, 19) pages; and Notes, 79 pages. 

In the Introduction, Dr Hopfner gives what ia needed to place the book in its historical setting and en- 
vironment {including a sketch of the history of Neoplatonism), and discusses the much~lisputed question 


of authorship. By whom, and at what date, was the Dv myst. written? His answer is that it was written 
by the Syrian Neoplatonist Iamblichus, between 300 and 304 a.p. As to the date, he is probably right, or 


noarly right; it may be put at about 3004.0, But was lamblichus the author? That is mnch more doubt- 
ful. Dr Hopfner gives his reasons; but he would perhaps admit that they fall short of making it certain, 

‘The only externalevidence i4 an anonymous note in some of the MSS., which tells us that Proclus said 
the book was written by Iamblichus'. In some MSS., the genuine title (ASdpperor «.r.A.) is accompanied 
by the superscriptiin "InpSAiyou; but that auperecription was probably suggested by the note, and can 
hardly Te regarded as inder andent evidence. 

What. can be inferred from the contents of the treatise? What the book iteelf tells ux is this: that 
Porphyry wrote to an Egyptian priest named Anebo a letter in which he propounded a series of aporiat ; 
that Ahammon, an Egyptian priest of higher rank than Anebo, undertook the task of replying to Por- 
phyry's letter; and that the De myst, is the reply which Abammon wrote, The authenticity of Porphyry's 
letter is vouched for by Eusebius and others, and cannot reasonably be doubted. But what about Abammon? 
Most of those who have dealt with the question in recent times have agreed in thinking that Abonmon 
was not real man, but an itnaginary person invented by the author, and that the author was either a 
pupil of Tamblichns, or Ismblichus himself. But is there after all any sufficient reason for holding that what. 
the book saya is untrue? Is it not possible that the De myst, is just what it professes to be,—te that it 
was written by an Egyptian priest of high rank, who had acquired Greek culture and studied Greek philo- 

ophy, and who tried to find in the Neoplatonic theology justification and support for the traditional 
practices of the Egyptian cults! If Abammon ia not « real man, he is well invented; his character 1s con- 
sistently maintained throughout (the few supposed instances to the contrary amount to nothing when 
fightly understood); and those who think the book was written by Iamblichus must give him credit for 
a dramatic talent such aa the writings known to be his give little reason ta suspect. Besides, what motive 
could the Syrian Neoplatonist have for masquerading in the disguise of an Egyptian priest, and for that 
predominant interest in Egyptian cults which is shown by the author of the treatise? Dr Hopfner tries 
to anawer the question of motive; but his anewer does pot seem quite comvimeitig. 

At any rate, we know that the author, whoever he may have been, entitled his treatiee " Abammon's 
reply to Porphyry’s letter”; and we are free to call it by that name, and to.say that “Abammon says" 20 
and 80, leaving it undecided whether this Abammon is a real man or a figment, What we read in the De 
myst, either was written by an Egyptian priest, or is what the author thought an Egyptian priest such as 
he depicta would have been likely to write ; and in either case, the book is of much importance as throwing 
light on the history of religion in Egypt. 


1 Dr Hoptner reports the note a3 saying that ‘* Proclus regarded the Je myst, as a work of Inmblichns, on the 
ground of style." But that is not quite correct. What the note does tay is (1) that Proclus, in hia : 
an Plotinas, eaid that the author of the De myst, was lamblichus; and (2) that (In the opinion of the writer of the 
note) the style of the De myat, testifies that Proclus was right. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1x. . s2 
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The subject dealt with is theurgia, Whut is the meaning and purpose of theurgia, and does it really 
produce the results claimed for it by its advocates} Those are the queations which Porphyry asks, and 
which Ahammon, as spokesman of the Egyptian priesthood, answers. The word deovpyia (‘the working of 
a god or gods"), taken in its widest sense, might be need to denote any sort of ritual, public or private, if 
and so far as it is believed that there is a god at work init. The Egyptian priest Abammon, even when 
he speaks in general terms, must be presumed to have in view chiefly rites practised in his own country. 
He epeake at times of rites by which worldly goods may be obtained and worldly ills averted, and he dis- 
cusses divination at some length; but the kind of theurgia which he values most highly, and is most 
earnestly concerned in upholding, consists of a certain course or series of initiations, or sacramental rites, 
by means of which some few Egyptians (chiefly, it would seem, if not solely, Egyptian priests) attain to 
“union with the gods” (fraais wpar rove Geous). } 

A description of this system of initiations (but unfortunately a brief and vague description only) is 
given by Ahammon in 10, 5-aq. : 

) 2 leporien cal Geoupyee) rir eobaporlas dd Koders per “@ipa mpdc bed» ror Squsovpyie row Ghee,” 
h “rémos 4 abd ro dyadod"!* tiroge F fyea® mparor” ply dyvelar tHe Pugys, woA Tekeierd pay Tye Tew 
cisparos dyreias: drera eatdpruow tye deavoiae ely peroveiaw eni Ofar tod dyafow eal rae feartion mirray 
dwahAayye* pera € ratra, wpér Tots Taw dyaflay doripar Geois frwoie. denday de car’ idiow rate polpare roo 
warris cvvdyry (ec. rw Woyqe 9 Seoupyla), eal rais deqcotoms OV airy Shine Geime Supdpert, rare rq okey 
annioupys rie Yuxr wpordyes nal wapaxarariBerai, eal dere mire TAgs adrpy moiei, pdrw rg didi Miiyy 
UP alee OTT 

olor (0) Adyar tq atroydem (0c. Suvdpe rod Beod car’ iBlar cordere The Yeuyne f Peoupyia), eat ry arro- 
civqry, kal + dveyoten mdvra, cal ry woepa, cal rH draxompqrixy raw Gaur, cal Ty pds dAn@eur rye ro_ryT 
dvaywy(ie)i, al tH atroreAel, eal ry woigring, cal rois d@AAas durdpecs rot Peow cer idige ouedirre, wee €r Take 
évepyelas curay eal raig veneers [nai] raise Sypsoupyeais reddwe (ev lerrarlay rhe Geoupyaie Yoyte: cal tore OF 
ér dha ra Minprouprpicg Oep raw yruyyy eeridyrt. eat Toure rékog dom Tye wap’ Aiyuwrion leparicie drrpayqe. 

“The hieratic and theurgic process by which bliss is conferred is called ‘the door of aoorss to the God 
who is Maker of the universe’ or ‘the place’ or ‘court of the good'; but the meaning of it is this —to 
begin with, purity of soul, a purity much nearer to perfection than mere bodily purity*; then, a course of 
mental preparation (i.e. religious training and instruction) that will make the aspirant fit to partake of 
the good and to contemplate the good, and will rid his mind of all that would hinder him from this; and 
after that (comes, at the end, the sacramental rite by which) he is made one with the gods, who are the 
givers of all good. And when thewrgia has (by a series of such initiations) enccessively joined the man’s 
soul with the several departments of the universe, and with all the divine Powers that permeate the several 
departments, then at last it brings the soul up to the Demiurgus in his wholeness, and deposits it with 
Him, and pute it outside of all matter’; and there the soul abides, made one with the eternal Logos? and 
with Him alone. 

“What I mean is this: the theurgic process joins the soul (by a series of successive initiations) with 
the self-generating Power of God, and with the self-moped Power, and” etc., “and with the other Powers 
of God, one after another, so that the theurgic soul (ie. the soul of the man who is subjected to this 
theurgie process} is completely placed in (ie, blended with or absorbed into) the operations and the 


1 There can be litthe dowbt that #ipa wpdy @eow a.7.k. and rorer oF alka rob dyafod ure translutions of Egyptian 
phrases ased in the rites. 

8 Straw Fyne (=Sérarm), “dt meona," in antithesis to cadeirm, it iv called."’ Dr Hopiner tranalates Givagir 
tye by “ Metet die Kraft cu einer Seclenlauterung"’; but "it means" makes betier sense. 

7 epdrov script; rpdrqe Parthey. 

4 De Hopiner explains riz rod wdparot dyrelay ae meaning ‘bodily parification by means of ritual neceais, of 
biy means of the rites of initiation in the mysteries" (oder durch dic Riten der Mysterienweihen"), Theae Inst 
words (“oder durch," ete.) should be strock out.—In mystery-cults of all kinds, including those of the Greeks, the 
myatae were required to observe, before and during the ceremonies, certain rules of dyreia (e.g. to abstain from 
certain kinds of food, and from sexual intercourse). But euch rules had to do merely with bodily purity; and for 
coe Daten rere ce which Abammon is here speaking, that alone, he says, is not enough ; the sow! of the aspirant 
mi pure, 

* Le. the soul is, by this last und crowning initiation, completely detached from the material world (or ln other 
words, ‘released from the bonds of Heimarmene," which bos dominion over the material world alone}. 

* The word \iryer seeme to be here used aa a synonym for rots; it denotes the Deminrgns, who la voit. 
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demiurgic thoughts! of the several Powers; and then at last (by the final initiation) it implants the soul in 
(or makes it one with) the Demiurgus-God in his wholeness, Thin (union with the Demiurgis) i¢ the 
ponatimmation of the hieratic rites by which the soul is raised to the world above, as those rites are 

Abammon tells us then that Egyptian priests aspired to union with a God whom he calls the Demi- 
urgus (and whom he identifies with voor, the second of the three divine Aypostases of Plotinus), and that 
they could and did attain to union with this God by means of » long series of sacramental rites, (It is 
implied in what he says, that this was the utmost limit of their aspiration, and that the One, the first 
Avpostasis of the Plotinian triad, was wholly macccssible to them, The One is indeed “prior to” the 
Demiurgua, and ia the ultimate source of all; but the One does nothing, and the Demturgus ia, for all 
practical purposes, the supreme Cod.) 

Tut what is to be said about the list of “Powers” of the Demiurgus! The gods by whom the various 
functions of divine government of the world are severally discharged are regarded by their worshippers a4 
distinct persons; but they are at the same time “Powers” or modes of activity (different aspects, ts it 
wore} of one God, in whom they are all included. It is evident that Abummon identifies each of the 
different Powers he mentions with one of the gods worshipped in Egyptian temples ; and what he saya 
amounts to thia,—that the aspirant must, by a distinct and separate rite of initiation in each case, be 
united with each of a number of Egyptian temple-gods, one after another ; and that, when thie haa been 
done, he must, by a final initiation, be united with the one God in whom all the other gods are contained 
together. This one God also is presumably one of the temple-gods ; for an initiation of priesta by priests 
implies an established cult, 

As the text stands, eight different Powers are explicitly mentioned, and we are told that there aro 
others alao, But seeing that any two consecutive items in the list would coalesce into one if the ry which 
separates them were struck out, and the article might easily be inserted in copying, it is uncertain how 
many the author specified; he may, for instance, have written ry atroydmp cai [rq] atroxewyr@ to indicate 

The names of the Egyptian gods meant are not here given; but there can be little doubt that each of 
the epithets, vague as they may seem to us, was intended to indicate one particular temple-god, and would 
suffice to indicate him to those who were acquainted with the formulae employed in his onl, Is it posalble 
for us to discover the god-names implied, or any of them! Some help in this may be got from 4 passage 
(&. 3) which gives a sketch of a Neoplatonic system of theology, with Egyptian god-names-appended. Prior 
to all, we are there told, is the & duepés, the One, “whom Hermes namics Elyrar®® (ie. who is so named 
in Egyptian “Books of Thoth”). But the One 3:4 ovyqs wiens Gepareteras, ic. bas no ceremonial cult, and 
can be worshipped only by silent contemplation. Fichton then is not « temple-god. 

Next after the One comes (in 8. 3) the god Kpagd*, who ts pos éavréy voir (or, a8 it is expressed in a 
clause which seems to have been shifted from its right place, ri epérrov rootr nal rh mpdrov rogrde, te, the 

first vois)'. Kyi (sometimes written Kiuaqeprs, and sometimes Kr) isa name of the god Khnum ; and 





1 Jie. the designa, purposes, or will (directed wholly and solely to the good) which the several gods manifest 

? Does this name occur in Egyptian documents? In the Demotie magical Pop., Griffith und Thompeon, col. 11, 
1.20, hetén occurs ag a ‘word of power," presumably a god-name, In Pistle Sophia, c. 126 (0. Schmidt, p. 207), 
tha “first archon," who “ haa  crocodile-face, and whose tall is in hia mouth," is named Enchthonin ; which mny 
perhaps bea corrupt form of the same name.—Is it possible that néizdur, which cecurs ag © god-name in magic 
Papyri, ia connected? Could this be py-r-oi-ayfer, He aon af Iekthon, altered to make it aound like a Greek word ? 

Aluimmon suys in the same sentence thut the One is also called (in the Books of Thoth) rpdray adyepa. This 
term has not been eatlefactorily explained. For payepa one might propose adyao, a plastic mass"" (of moles 
elay or the like), from pdsenr, to knead, A primal mod or slime out al which the world waa evolved occurs in 
some coamogenies (e.g. in that of Sanchuniathon); in Egypt, some such term might be used to denote the mud. 
out of which grew the lotus from which the Sun-god issued: and a Neoplatonist might see in /t a sultahle metaphor 
for the One in which all things ure implicitly contained, but in which they are as yet undifferentiated, and, ns it 
were, ‘kneaded together." 

? Hite in the MSS.; but the correction Kymje is certain. 

‘ The distinction made in this passage betwoen “the first veer” and “ the second rol:"" must have been derived 

v2— 2 
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hence it may be inferred with confidence that the Demiurgus of 10.5, the God of whom all the other 
Egyptian gods are Powers, and with whom Egyptian priests are united by their final initiation, is Khnum', 

Next after, but distinct from, the first revs, there is (in §. 3) a second, who is “the demiurgic vos." 
& yap Snuwwpypeds roiv, (41) cai ris dApPeiag wporrarns cai gopiat, dpyoperce par eri yerwow, aot tye athary 
Toe cecpuapdrer~ Ainpar Aiwa #iF ehag dyen, ‘Apour card THY Ter Aiporrior yoowar Adyera 

qurrehan O¢ dipevdds deacra cai reyviede® per’ GhyGeiar, #0a-... 

dyatlior de rouyricdy! ao, “Oops ade Atra- a 

caj Ghar de GAAags durduccs re cal drepyeios drereplas Fy (“and he is called by other names also, being 
variously named by reason of his various powers, and the various functions which he discharges”). 

The “second rote” haa no one Egyptian god-name assigned to him; for he is not any one temple-god ; 
he ia the sum of all the temple-gods together,—or rather, of all except Khnum, who ia the “first wots." 
In 4, 3, the writer splits the one Demiurgus-rotr of 10, 6 into two different rdrs, and calls the second of 
them alone, and not the first, “demiurgie"; but in all else, the theology of the two passages is the same. 

We may be fairly sure that in the list of Powers in 10. 6, the three gods named in & 3, viz. Amin, 
are indicated be identified | rq ducorpqricg rar Ghow (Gevdper) cal [rq t] wpde dAR@aay nye ro_raY dewypeyay 
might possibly mean Ptah, who overeAci éxagra reyes per’ dApfeine (5, 3). Or is ® pds dAndemr rye 
roqrie dreyerey rather Thoth, who could hardly be omitted! Or is 9 roepd Biwaper Thoth? Is the firet 
item in the list (xj airoydew eai [ri 1] atroxuniry, [xai Y] ef dveyotey wera) Aman? And is the last Osiris! 
Ti romriag is too vague to indicate any particular god; but one might nj : ry (ayator) wonricy 
(wea-nofre, ain 8. 3), Here isa knot of riddles; and those who will may am themselves by trying to 

la there any evidence elaewhere of the existence in Egypt of a systematic course of initiations such us 
is hore described? There must have been, from early times, rites of consecration by which a priest was 
devoted to the service of acme one god in this or that temple, and in sowe sense “united with” that par- 
ticular god; and there must have been rites by which a man was raised from a lower order of the priest- 
hood to a higher, But a comprebensive system such as this, a system in which the various consecration- 
rites connected with the cults of all the chief gods of Egypt are fitted together as parts of one process, and 
the aspirant ia required to go through all these initiations in succession,—that ie adifferent thing. It may 
appear improbable; and yet, even if no other evidence for it can be found, the testimony of Abammon (or 
of the author who speaks under that assumed name, if Abammon is held to be a figment) seems sufficient 
to establish the fact that about 300... euch a system was in being. To what extent it was actually put 
in practice, we do not know, As each of the successive initiations would have to be preceded by a time 
set apart for preparation (cardprvow rae diuwoias), the whole course would probably extend over a number 
of years, ond might even ccoupy the greater part of a lifetime. We can hardly suppose that more than 
a very few completed it, and attained to “union with the Demiurgus in his wholeness”; bat « larger 
number may have begun it, and passed through some of the earlier stages of tt 

If there was such « system at the time when the J myst, was written, it is most likely that it had not 
been long in existence. It may have been an innovation, adopted by the Egyptian priesthood (or by a 
progressive party among them that was affected by the influence of Greek philosophy) in the hope of 
putting fresh life and vigour into their national Church, and enabling it to hold its own against the growing 
and threatening power of Christianity, 

There is some reason to suspect that a man named Bitys, whom Abammon calls a prophetes (ie un 
Egyptian priest of « certain rank), and who must have been of recent date, had a hand in the introduction 
of this new system, and promoted ita noceptance by means of a pious fraud. The reading of the passage 
(8. 6) in which he is spoken of is not quite certain; but it appears to be thore said that Bitys “found*" 
inscribed in a temple at Sais, and translated into Greek, a Book of Thoth, till then unknown, in which 


1 Cf. Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Pr. ep. §. 11. 46: che Squuoupypte, be Krdp ol Abptrrin rparayopalovew, 

* The name Amun waa commonly taken by Egyptians to mean “hidden."' 7 | 

* Piah was the crafteman-god, and wna for that reason (as Abammon here goes on to say) identified by the 
Greeks with their god Hephaistos; but he was also a revealer of trath. Diog. Laert. Provem. 1, 1 says that the 
Egyptians say “Hoéaotar apts du horogias. . } 

* dyater rorpricés is a translation of wen-nofre, a frequent epithet of Osiris. 

* One is reminded of the finding of the Book of Deuteronomy in the temple ot Jerusalem in the reign of Josiah. 
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‘was set forth the method of “ hieratic theurgic" by means of which men were to “ascend to the world 
above, which is beyond the reach of Heimarmene,” and “attain to the Deminurgus-God" (that is, the 
system of initiations described in 10. 5 5q.). 

Those particular rites have long been extinct, and the terms used in the discussion are not now current ; 
but the question at issue in the De myst. is, in its essence, one in which millions of men and women are 
keenly interested tothiaday. It is the question of the efficacy of sacraments ; and we may see in Abummon, 
mutatia mifendis, a dignitary of the Catholic Church replying to doubts and difficulties on that anbject 

But the priest Abammon is at the same time a Neoplatoniat, Having learnt the Neoplatonie philo- 
sophy from Greek teachers, he has contrived to persunde himself that this philosophy wad taught in the 
afeient Books of Thoth, the sacred books of his national religion (juat as another Egyptian priest, 
Chaeremon, about 250 years before, had contrived to find the doctrines of Stoicisu in those same Books 
of Thoth, and as the Jew Philo found Platoniem in the Books of Moses) ; and he tries (with very poor 
sucoess) to show that religious rites and practices which have een in use in Egypt from an immemorial 
past, and in the efficacy of which he still finuly believes, are consistent with a philosophic theology derived 


In his translation, Dr Hopfner gives a German rendering which adheres closely to the Greek ; but he 
supplements this rendering by inserting into it explanatory phrases, which are marked off by brackets 


The reader, if he omits the bracketed phrases, will get what the Greek teat says; if he reads the whole 
(including the bracketed phrases) continuously, he will get what Dr Hopfuer takes the Greek text to med. 
This is a somewhat unusual method of translation; but as employed by Dr Hopfner, it seems excellently 
suited for his purpose. The bracketed phrases serve 4+ 4 running commentary, and give the explanations 
But will the translation enable those who read it to make out what the author meant) [t will do so mm 
part-at least, though probably not wholly. The reader will get from it a true notion of Abammon's general 
position and attitude with respect to theuria and philosophy, and will find definite and intelligible anewers 
given to some at least of the questions discussed; but he will here and there come upon passages that 
present to him a mist of vague words from which no clear meaning emerges, That, however, is not the 
translator's fault; the blame must fall partly on the copyists, whose blunders have frequently changed 
sense into nonsense, and partly an the author, who seems at times strangely incapable of aaying in plain 
words what he means. Indeed, one is almost inclined to suspect that now and again the author himself 
did not know what he meant,—that ho had no definite thought to express, amd was trying to hide his 
embarrassment under a:cloud of empty verbiage. Moreover, in some parts of the book, Abummon is 
speaking of rites and practices whic were well known to him and Porphyry, but are not known to ts, 
and consequently assumes as understood already nouch that we do not understand, and tells ws little or 
nothing about the very things about which we should have most wished to be informed. Perhaps the writer's 
reticences on these subjects may be also due in part to scruples about “revealing the mysteries to the 
profane, But in spite of these deductions, anyone who can read German will find in Dr Hopfner's transta- 
tion plenty of stuff that is worth reading: and those who study the Greek original will find his translation 
There are only two editions of the Greek text,—that of Gale, 1675, and that of Parthey, 1857. Dr Hopf. 
ner’s translation is based on Parthey's text, and he has adopted a different reading in a fow places only, 
But that text ia frequently corrupt; sud ne thorough or complete investigation of the MSS, has yet been 
carried out, A new and emonded edition of the Greek text is much to be desired, That tusk Dr Hopiner 
has not undertaken ; but his interpretation of Parthey’s text will help to propare the way for it 
fxamining the translation in detuil, one finds, a was to be expected, some things that seem to need 
Dr Hopfner translates the word Airapes passin by Hnergit ; and in 1. 4, where the three terms odgia, 
inquire, deépyem stand side by side, he writes £ ie for dérape, and Wirkungamdglichtent for évépyeu. 
Now it may be true that, in most of the many sentences in which &¢rages oceurs, energy suits the context 
fairly well; but would it not be better to translate erdpyea re a places where that word is appro- 
priate), and Joraus ree or power (Ara/t or Wirkungemogtichbent) 
pesorobasnieude abe voepue, he repeated!s translates by metelligible. It might perhaps 
be going too far to say that no Greek writer ever used yrpis as a synonym for yoords; but it is curtain 
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that most Greek writers sharply distinguished these two words ; and we know that lamblichua (whom 
Dir Hopfner thinks to be the author of the De myst.) did so, for he spoke of the rorpoi Bent ne a Class of gods 
distinet from the roqrol eal. It would surely then be better to tranalnte rogror by tnfelfigiife, and onepor 
by dutelfigent or rafellectual (untess in some particular case there is cogent reason for doing otherwise). 

In 1.2 (don wept goer f epi rehav elpyrai, cara rhe yOucor rior deacrpeoper) he translates redcie by 
heilige Weihen (“initiations”), and rejects Quillard's tranelation, “tout oe que hows dirons de mors et 
dea fina.” But Quillard is right, Ti connexion with ethics, rétos cannot mean anything else than the end 
at which human action aima, or that at which men ought to aim, the summum bonwm (ae when the teaching 
of Epiourus was summed up in the phrase 9dorp réAos). Abammon is here referring to his discussion of 
e(daporia in 10, 1-7; and he there tells us that ro dedpaeruor dyadiv (ie, the rédor in the ethical sense) is 
“union with God.” 

In 1, 9, Abammon is arguing against the view that the gods are locally situated in the several parts of 
the Kosmos over which they preside (eg. that there are gods who are situated in the waters, and other 
goda who ure situated in the atmosphere). Tt cannot reasonably be thought, he says, that the gods are 
thus spatially parted off from one another; for there is no community of otgia between ri direderpove and 
rd Sunogpoiperor (2. the incorporesl gods who govern, and the corporeal and spatial world that is governed 
by them, belong to two different orders of being); and if that ts so, then de ro pplde, ina ober cite, cerrm 
(ro dioccrpow) de otra (ec. dv re hoxorpoupiem, Se, “it cannot then be true that each of the gods ia Locally 
situated in that part of the material universe which is governed by him, and that he is thus liso y maga 
rited from the other gods"),—That is the sense required by the context, and must be what the author 
meant; though his Greek sentence ia ao overloaded with vague and ambiguous words, that it t not easy 
to make any sense at all of it; and there is probably some corruption in the strange phrase de (or wef) rd 
pnddy, which we have to take as meaning of or oidapds. But Dr Hopfner writes “If there were no com- 
munity of being," ete., “then there cowld ba no trace of,” ete. (which implies that there i “community of 
being” between the gods and the corporeal and spatially extended world). Je he translates the Greek os 
if, instead of «i yap ottels dots aorAy Ge To podde (= ob) cerraé «TA, it were ef ydp pydeis pr «TA, ove ty 
éxeiro «.7.A.; and by so doing, he makes the author aay just the opposite of what the author must have 
meant. 

1.15. Porphyry has argued thus: If the gods are pure vdey (intellects) without alrByouw (sense-percep- 
tion), they cannot hear our words when we pray to them ; and that being so, what is the use of praying | 
Abammon answers; The goda do not receive our prayers into themselves through organs of sense, ¢» dawrey 
8d rep yours Tar dyaday ras drepyelas rae Ad yor, cal pakwra dxtivaw ofrwes Bea Ths iepar dyrreiay seedpupdros 
roc Geats xal ovrarepérce Tey yaroves Dr Hopfner translates aa follows: “but the gods already include 10 


themselves the things wimed at by the words of the good", and most of all, the things aimed at by those 
words which, in consequence of the holy ritea of worship, are situated im the goda themselves and are 
united with them (ie, the theurgic god-names and formulse; for according to theargic doctrine, these 
‘true’ and secret names of the gods are uctually identical with the deities named and invoked by them)” 
That is, he takes fxrirev to moan deeivew rar Adyax, those prayers which consist of potent names and 
formulae, But can the meaning thua obtained he considered autisfactory? A better sense can be got by 
tuking derivow to moan dcelror Tay dvépores*, and translating thus: “the gods contain in their own being 
the realization (rap deepyelas) of the gooils which men ask for in their pray —those men especially who, 
by means of the sacred rites of initiation, have been implanted in the gods and united with them ; for im 
that case, the divine confers with itself (aird rd Ocior wpér daurd civeors, i. it is the god im the man that 
confers with the god), and the man does not speak to the god as one person to another, but the thoughts 
uttered in his prayers are thought by him and by the god in common (oi8" de €repor por Frepow (dacuna 1) 
cowwred Tar de vais etyair ropoewr).” The initiated man has heen “made one with” his god; (he can sy 
to his god “I um thou, and thou art I”); and inasmuch as the good is over present to the gods and 1 
already attained or realized by them, and the man is one with his god, the good he prays for is alrasy in 
his possession, (The word spore may include the operatic: will a& well as that of the intellect ; and 
perhaps it would not be departing far from the wri “meaning to say that such a man's will is blended 

t “Die von den Worten der Guten ungestrebten Ziele."* ‘This must, I suppose, be tuken to mean "the things 
which good mon sak for in their prayers." 

* Is may be suspected that ayaéar is u misreading for de@pderue, With that alteration, the ambiguity of the 
Greek would be diminished; but the text ae it ¢tands admits of the interpretation hers proposed. 
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with his god's will, and that his prayer would take the form “Thy will be done,”"—a prayer which cannot 
fail to be fulfilled, and is indeed fulfilled already. ) 

3.22. Mon summon daemons by verbal invocations and manipulations of material things; the daemons 
therenpon appear to them and reveal future events. By way of accounting for these facts, Porphyry has 
put forward a “paradoxical” hypothesis, “or perhaps one may say, two different. hypotheses,” anya 
Abammon, who goes on to state them as follows: Aéyer Se (1) 7 yey) yerea dewapee harragreeqy rob 
piMorros..., (2) j ra rpocopipera dra ras VAne dior yO det raw dpoverae Sevdpews Jalpewac, Ie ra rpora- 
yopeva bominative or accusitive? If we take it as nominative, we get a sentence that ia intelligible in itself, 
and consistent with the context. The first hypothesis is that “the soul (of the operator) generates a divapus 
capable of forming 4 mental picture of the fature"; the second hypothesis ts that “the things employed in 
the operation (eg, plants, stones, ete. that have in them « supernatural potency, and parts of the hodics 
of dead animals) bring daemons into existence out of the matter (of which they consist), by moans of the 
forces inherent in them.” In what follows, Abammon discusses these two hypotheses alternately; and in 
dealing with the first of them, he takes the divaus gonerated to mean, nat 4 mere faculty of the operator's 
soul, but a person distinct from the operator, viz. the daemon who appears ond foretells the future. On 
sither hypothesis alike then, a dacmon is brought into being in the course of the operation; according to 
the first hypothesis, this daemon is generated by the operator's soul; according to the second hypothesia, 
he is brought into being by the material things which the operator employs. 

Dr Hopfner takes ra wpocayduera to be accusative, and makes. 7 yvyy the subject of iptierprs as well 
as of yerra, He translates thus: “our soul generates the capability (PiAagbeit) of shaping the future in 
her ‘phantasy-part'; or she (s¢, our soul) employs (verwendet) as (future-revealing) daemons that which is 
offered by the matter,” ete, But HF Yvys ta wporayspera bbiarrpet Anipovar is strange Greek ; wpiorqes 
cannot mean “employs.as"; and the meaning which he gives to this sentence cannot be reconciled with 
the discussion which follows. 

3.94. Porphyry has said that prophesying is caused by wi@ous yreyns (a “perturbation” of the prophet's 
soul), Replying to this, Abarimon says rd par Bi) corolapfdverta ras alcOyrers xpos rh dvdrriar reive F aor 
eb Myer. Dr Hopfner renders ri cara\apSdverta rie aleBjons by Das Hrfosrungaermigen durch die 
Sinneneahrnehmunag (“the faculty of apprehension through sense-perception"); from which it-appears 
that he would take the literal translation of the Greek to be “the fact that the senses apprehend (things).” 
Now cora\ayadvenr often means “to apprehend"; but xeraAaufdrecBa: (med) in that sense 16 rare; and if 
the word could be so used, that meaning would not suit the context. The verb caraAcpfareaw may also 
tiean “to repress, arrest, or inhibit"; and it is the passive in this latter sense that is here required, The 
word catalepey comes from: cardinys (raw alefyeeor) in this sense. The Greek may be translated thus : 
“The fact that the (prophet’s) senses are inhibited during his ecstasy or trance) tends to show the opposite 
of what you say." The prophet, ot the time when he ts seeing his vision or uttering his prophecy, is mamt- 
festly in an abnormal state; he ia “beside himself," and doea not see or hear the things around him. 
Porphyry has suggested that this abnormal state is nothing more thin o wados yvyye, perturbed or 
morbid state of the man’s own eoul, But Abammon would account for it in another way; he holds that 
the man is possessed by n god, and that the inhibition of his bodily senses is caused by the god's presence 
in him, or in other words, by his temporary “ unicn” with the god. 

[n 8. 2, Abammon states the doctrine of “the Egyptians” fie, the doctrine which he has in fact learnt 
from the Neoplatonista, but which he mistakenly supposes to be taught in the Egyptian Books of Thoth) 
concerning the supreme deity. The reader of this paragraph in Dr Hopfiers translation is likely to find 
himes!f bewildered; and if he turta to Parthey’s text, he will not get much help from that. The fact is 
that it is impossible to make sense of the passage without rewriting the Greek. It might be conjecturally 

spo fay Serwc Serov nai rev or siprygiare tori Betis ele, fr porepor cai Tou parr wydy jav Aeow mais (Gece) 
Bagihies, detenres ty (ri) poworqre rhe davrot ¢roryroy were: oure yap se hee auti iain hina ofre dAAa Ti, 
srapd@eryna Bi TBpuras (otras) tui atroméropor (eal) atroyivay [sai parawdropas] rot, rev Serene dave’, 
juifow yap ti (a ele), cai epa@ror, cal wy [raw rawrwr | xa rude (wderer) rar pooupirms, wp raw [Beds 
div ®* (atrde yip rh epoderwe (dyall)dy éore, cai rar voter dpyy- Gb sai weyrdpyne rporayopevern)”. 

4 dyadod masenline, The second God ia 4 tere d-yoiés; the first God is ro wpodrres dyalir, 

4 Thavealtered epdrue [dear Serov (Purthey) into xp) rae idee Gr. 

* In Parthey's text, the words ards -pip...ronrdoncye reocoyupeiera stand further on, at the end of thu description 

of the seeond God. But they are applicable to the firat God only, and not to the second God; I have therefore 
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awd 6é rod éedg rooroy 6 [etrapens) (atrordrep) Gede dowrie effiapype- did eal [etrordrwp «ai] airapyne 
ail isha! apxG yop obras (apyer) coi Geos Gear, povas €x Tov erac. xpootmins (oftor), cai dpyn tHe oboiac- 
ay’ airou yap yovgiorp: cai) otoias db cai ofwiowdrap eakeira. [avros pap...voqrapyys wporayopererau, | 

* Prior to the things that truly are’, and to all the principia’, is the God that ia One. He is prior oven 
to the first-born God and King of gods", He abides motionless in the solitude of his own unity; for none 
of the iatellegiiivia’, hor aught else, is interwoven with him. Firm-seated he abidea, archetype of the God 
who ia self-generated and self-generating, the God who ia truly good’, For the One is greater (than that 
second God); he is the first; he ia source and root of all objects of thought, baing prior to the archetypal 
forms; for be is the Good,—that Good which is prior even to the things that truly are,—and he is the 
source of the inéeflegibilia®: wherefore he is called oetarches (pource or cause of the voqrd), 

And from the One did the self-generating® God produce himself, by ehining forth from him; wherefore 
this second God is called Anterehes (canse or author of his own being). The second God ia principium of 
principia and God of gods ; he is the monad that issues from the One. He is prior to (corporeal or material) 
substance, ind priacipiim of substance ; for from him are aubstantiality and aubestance; wherefore he is 
called {'siopator (futher or generator of substanee)." 

Even when thos emended, the passage can hardly be called lucid ; but it has a meaning, for those who 
are familiar with the terminology of Platonism, The doctrine is that of Plotinus. Abammon’s first God 
and second God are the first and the second of the three divine Aypostasss of the Plotinian system, 
Abaromon's @eir eis (also called ri spodrres ayadir, if the conjecture ayadiw for dv is aocepted) is the ev 
(also called dya@dr) of Plotinus; and Abammon's seoond God, who issues from the @eor eis, is the rows of 
Pistinus, vehio dil: Bika tesaniiee Sencue fos To €F. 

But the use of the word edeia in the last clauses ix peculiar, “This word was commonly used by 
Platontsts a5 a synonym for ra Gyrwe Gera. But it cannot have that meaning here; for it is the seond God 
that is called dpy} and rerjp of obvia, and the second God (who corresponds to the Demiurgusa of PL 
Fimaecua) 18 apyy and wernp, not of ra derwr era, but of the material universe and its contents. The word 
cteia tust therefore be taken to mean material things, This use of it is Stoic rather than Platonic; and 
perhaps the writer waa, in these last phrases, influenced by some Stoic authority (possibly Chacremon, whose 
book on Egyptian religion he speaks of eleewhere in the De myst.). 

The first God “is called" raqripyqs ; the second God “is called” gindpyqy and otmorarep. These three 
Greek words occur nowhere else’ ; and it seema probable that they are translations af Egyptian words used 
in worship as titles or epithets of certain goda. Can their Egyptian equivalents be ascertained! It appears 
from what has already been said that Abammou identified the seoond God of Neoplatenism with Khoum ; 
and if so, the Egyptian words represented by airipygr and ofmiorarep ought to be cult-cpithets of Khnum. 
The words atrorarap and atroydvos, here applied to the second God, express the same notion aa the 
Egyptian term 4a-mutf, from which Kapp, a name of Khnum, is said to be derived. 

Abammon repeatedly speaks of “release from the bonds of Fute (eiwappérq)" us the object of men's 
aspiration, and the thing to be sought and obtained by means of theurgia, Dr Hopfner (pp. 53, 60, 189, 
16-7) explains “the bonds of Fate," release from which is sought, ss meaning the necessity of undergoing 


* rd ferws Sera ate the rea! and eternal entities, in contrast to rd yoyeduera, the things that come to be and 
cease to bo. 

* The dpyel are the causes or sources of the existence, life, and movements of things; regarded as personal, they 
are the gods by whom the world is governed. 

2 Te, the Demiurgus, who is the second God. 

* The voyra are the things apprehensible by thought alone and not by sense, in contrast to rd aledqri. They 
are identical with r& évret dere. The rogra are correlative to reir, who is the Demiungus and second God; It ia the 
second God that thinks them. The firet God does nothing; be (or rather it) does not even think; and 30 ‘no reqrie 
in interwoven with him." 

* AS rods and royrd ar correlatives, and neither can exist apart from the other, it may be said either (au 
Abammon says here) that the royrd iseue from the Ons, or (as he says in the next sentence) that the second God 
(i-@. ooirt) lasues from the One. Either statement implies the other, 

* The One, being absolutely inactive, cannot be anid to generate anyone or anything ; the seeund God is there- 
fore said to * ‘generate himself,” by issuing from the One as the sunlight issues from the sun, 

Rep cee grag apap rears Thad apelin pdr eR 
vid emis Destin ail = | 
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4 series of reincarnations, But it is not of release from reincarnation (certainly not solely or chiefly) that 
Abammon is thinking when he speaks thus, but of something to which a man may attain during his present 
life on earth. Heimormene means the laws of nature by which material things are governed,—the operation 
of the physieal forces which act-on bodies (and which, according to the opinion enmmenly held in Ahanmon's 
time, are set in action here below, and kept in action, by the influences of the stars). Heimarmene has 
dominion over bodily things alone, Now man is partly corporeal, or earthly, and partly Incerponeal, or 
divine, As long as the corporeal part of him has the upper hand, he is “a slave of Heimarmene"; his 
actions are determined by physical forces which act on and in his body, and by the passions which those 
forces excite in him; and he can no more help yielding to the impulses which beset him than « stone can 
help falling. But if he “alienates himself from his body,” and gives full scope ta that higher self in him 
which is incorporea) and divine, then Hetmarmene no longer has any hold on him; he is “united with the 
gods” to whom his higher self is akin, and lives the life and thinks the thouhta of the gods with whom he 
is united: and thenceforth he is beyond her reach, Heimarmene may do what she will with the body to 
which his soul is still in some sense linked; it matters not to Aim; the body is, for him, a mere lump of 
dirt, and he does not care what happens to it. That is what men (or some at least) meant in those times 
when they spoke of “release from the bonds of Heimarmene™; and ao far, Porphyry and Abammon thonght 
alike, or nearly alike, But how is this “release” to be got? Men such as Plotinus,—and Porphyry, eo far 
an be adhered to the teaching of Plotinus—said it was to be got by contemplation; Abammon said it was 
to be got by thewrgia, that is, by means of sacraments’. 

A longer list of errata might be made; but most of the mistakes are of small importance ; and readers 
will find reason to admire the skill the translator has shown in reproducing the sense of many an obscure 
Greek sentence in clear and fluent German. 

In the Notea, Dr Hopfner's wide-ranging studies in Pagun religion and magic (some of the resulta of 
which have been previously published in his Griechisch-Agyptiacker Ofenbarungssauber and elsewhere) 
have enabled him to bring together a large mass of illustrative matter, much of whioh would not be easily 
accessible without his help. | 

Here also, o few inaccuracies may be found. For instance, he says (Notes 76 and 126) that the Celsns 
against whose book Origen wrote was an Epicurean. But the opinions expressed in that book were such 
as ne Epicurean could possibly have held; the teaching of Epicurus was flatly contradicted in it. Origen 
read and criticized the book, but knew nothing about the man by whom it had been written about 70 years 
before. He had heard of a man named Celsus (possibly Lucian's friend Celaus) who was an Epicurean ; 
and being well aware that the views expressed in the book were nof Epicurean, he (very oddly) says he 
suspects that the wuthor of it was an Epicurean at heart, but was concealing his real opinions, and pre- 
tending that he was not one. That however 1s impossible; and it is evident from the extracts quoted hy 
Origen that the man was not an Epicurean, but was (more or Jess) 4 Platonist. 

The account which Dr Hopfner gives of the Greek Hermetica (Note 139) needs some corrections, He 
repests an old mistake in saying that Pormandres ia the title of a collection of 16 tractatea. The Corpus 
Hermeticum is a collection of distinct and unconnected documenta. Potmandrea ia the title of the frat of 
them alone ; and to call the whole collection by that name is like calling the whole of the New ‘Testament 
“the Gospel aceording to St Matthew.” 

But a few mistakes in details such as these count for nothing in compuriaon with the mass of informa- 
tion that ia packed together in small compass m the Notes: and in them, a4 well as in bis translation, 
Dr Hopfoer supplies very welcome aid to the study of this perplexing treatine. 

W. Scorr, 


Handluch der christiichen Archueofogie, By C. M. Kacruass. Paderborn (192%). xvilit+f¥4. 329 illina- 

This is the third edition of a work whose second edition appeared in 1913; but it is much more than 
& re-iaaue and «hows consideralile extension and enrichment. Tt is a manual dealing with architecture, 
mostics, painting, sculptures, geme, inscriptions, numismatics, and textiles illustrative of Christian anti- 
quity, on lines similar to Leclerq'’s Manwel d'arohéologie ckret, (1907) and so has a narrower scope than 

\ Abatmamon wouhl doubtless have added that suspensions of Heimarmene (i.e. of natural low) in the material 
world (e.g. miraculous healings of bodily disease) were possible, and could be obtained by means of certain lower 
kinds of thewrgia : and Porphyry would perhaps have admitted this to some extent, 
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ictine Dictiovinaire darchéslogie chrétisnne which includes such subjects as liturgy, institutions, 
monasticism, ete. Within the limitations thus imposed by the sense in which “archaeology” is taken this 
is an eminently serviceable manual, which will, however, need to be supplemented by more specialised 
treatises in various details but, os o genera] hand-book, is certainly the completest and best arranged of 
ea ee It is of course inevitable that « certain amount of material already easily 
oeasible is here reproduced, but the work has several distinctive features. In the preliminary pages 
Mer. Kaufmann cites the phrase “orjiens docet” and this gives the key-note of bis manual. The author 
is especially associated with the excavation of the church and monastery of St. Menas in Mareotis, has 
visited Greece, Asin Minor, Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt, and idlraws freely from the material available 
in What were the eastern provinces of the Empire. Egyptian material is employed to illustrate each section 
of the work and in each case is co-related to the material existing elaewhere in a way which adda greatly 
to the utility of the manual. Thus we find sections dealing with the form of the Egyptian basilica 
(pp. 191-3), the Egyptian monastery (pp. 230 5qq.), Egyptian iconography (pp. 360 9qq,), ete. Mgr, Kauf- 
mann is not the first to make use of oriental material in the treatment of Christian archaeology, but lie 
has adjusted it more consistently to its proper place in the cultural history of the church than has been 
done by most of his predecessors, Asa role manuals of this kind have been compiled by those who have 
analysed and criticised the work of others and have not themselves been explorers, and normally, perhaps, 
this separation between the functions of the explorer and the co-ordinator is best; for one thing the 
explorer finds it difficult to maintain a due proportion between the material with which he has had 
immediate contact and that known to him only by the work of others, 

Christianity in ite earlier stagea waa essentially a Hellenistic religion which arose on the shores of the 
Mediterranean amongst the Greek-speaking population of the Empire and only gradually percolated into 
the vernacular-speaking hinterland. The bulk of its muaterial is gathered from the provinces of the Empire ; 
but Hellenistic culture overflowed political boundaries and some moat important material can be gathered 
from the area of overflow, its importance largely increased by the fact that such external nreas formed a 
kind of backwater where ancient rélics lingered untouched by the forward movement of the main stream. 
Some of this material, ey. in the land east of the Euphrates, and in China, is employed by Mgr. Kaufmann, 
but the very important Keltic material to which L. Bréhier (Ari Chrétien, Paris, 1918) amongst others 
has drawn attention has been ignored, and no notice ix taken of the culture drift whieh carried Christian 
and Byeautine art westwards across the Sudan to the Yoruba country, although in the topographical list 
(p. 78) Mgr. Kaufmann includes Nubia and the Sudan and makes « passing reference to Abyssinia. So far 
aa the Keltic material is concerned the addition most desired would be the material available in Ireland 
where the historic church owed its formation to the monastic movement spreading out from Egypt, and 
whose isolated position and consequent stagnation favoured the survival of very early types dorived from 
that movement 

The short introductory nésumé of the history of Christian archaeology (pp. 1-45) is 4 natural pre- 
inarts So far as tt extends it is well done and containa some useful information, though it hardly 

pin bringing out in very graphic form the evolution of those theories which guide and control 
eivhendtibinal reneaa asa branch of historical soience, or at least which we at the moment accept as 
fulfilling this function, This is followed (pp. 49-74) by a good summary of the literary sources and the 
actuul material available; and this by a topographical table (pp. 76-109) which is a very useful feature, 
and seins to be fuller and clearer than any similar index of material according to its geographical dis. 
tribution, The hook is well printed, amply documented, fully illustrated in a way superior ta any previous 
maniols on this subject—though some of the figures of coins on page 629 are painfnlly small—and ia 
equipped with a very full index. 











D, O Leany. 


Early Egyptian Reeords of Travel, tv. Tuthmosia [1L—The “Stele of Victory "—The Great Geographical 
Lista at Karnak. By Davin Patos., Princeton University Press 1922. 115 pp, $15.00 nett, 


mire pips Mermastaidroerek sacra the same method of publication ws in his earlier volumes: he 
reproduces immense material in typescript with hieroglypha and illustrative drawings added by hand, 
the whole photographed down, What we have already said of the earlier volumes subniitted to us for review 
could only be repeated here, and it seems unnecessary to repeat our former criticiam nt length. The trouble 
is that the mosterial is so vast that it is impossible to see the wood for the trees - nobody but a specialiat 
on the AVIUth Dynasty, who had-no time to do or think of anything else, will be able to appreciate the 
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book. In this volume cuneiform as well as hieroglyphic material appears. Mr Paton increases hia mass of 
material unnecessarily, because he includes all sorts of obsolete and useless references which were really 
hardly worth the trouble he takes over them, He is in fact uncritical in hia method. He also gives us 
long excursua upon extraneous subjecte: for inatance, in dealing with the Hymn of Victory, he enlarges 
at length on maces, lions, boomerangs, and jackals, including much interesting material that would have 
been much better published as separate articles in the archaeological journals. Certainly his industry is 
colossal, nnd the book will be a mine of references, Mr G. V. Welter is again to be congratulated on his 









Picing. 


H. BR. Hann 


Egypt ond the Old Testament, By Professor T. E. Peer. Liverpool: University Press, 1922, 


In his preface Profeasor Peet apologizes for having produced “yet another book on Egypt and the 
Bible,” but be need not have done so, All that there is to be said on thia subject haa by no meana yet 
been said, even on the basis of our present knowledge, nor shall we attain certainty on auch matters as the 
Exodus, probally, until after many more decades of discovery and study, It is on the subject of Tarael's 
sojourn in Egypt and the date and route of the Exodus that, of all the questions treated in this book, we 
really know least and are least certain, And as it is precisely this very matter that is popularly considered 
to be known and settled, wheress it is nothing of the kind, we can welcome Professor Peet's bool: as 
stating the facts. 

All scholars who know Professir Peet's work on archaeology know that theories based on no known 
facta he will have none of. Professor Peet takes the main contacts between the 0.T. peoples and Egypt in 
historical succession, beginning with the journey of Abraham and ending with the Onias temple in the 
second century 8c. Hae naturally does not find mach to say on the first question so far as Egypt is cou- 
cerned, except to deny (in which we agree) that the story of Abraham’s visit need be a mere doublet of 
Jacob's. But he gives a most useful wnalysis of the Abrahamic story and rightly pointa out the great 
interest of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis in connexion with modern Babylonian discoveries, There can 
be littl doubt that Amraphel is the historical Hammurabi, that Chedorlafomer is an Elamite Kudur- 
Lagamar whom we do not yet know from contemporary records, and that Tid‘al “king of the Goyyim ° 
was a Hittite Dudhaliya (the Egyptians transliterated this name as Tid‘ul or Todfal : Sayce, in Garstang's 
Hittites, 324, n, 4, see my article Journal, 1922, 230), whatever we may think of “Arioch of Ellasar." 
Professor Langdon will hardly approve of Professor Peet's objection to the identification of “ Ellasar” with 
Larsam. The interest of the identity of the names of Garsh and Mileah with Sharratu and Milkatu, the 
conaorta of the Moon-god of Ur and Harran, is rightly pointed out, 

Put Professor Peet is a little unwise in making so much play with Babylonian dates for Hammurabi in 
trying to date the Abrahamic period, now that many Assyriologists reject Kugler's astronomical date for 


the First Dynasty of Babylon, and that Hammurati is being brought down again to 1950 n.0, and the 
capture of Babylon by the Hittites to 1750 instead of 1926. The sojourn in Egypt before the Hyksos Pro- 
fessor Peet naturally refers to the period of the Hyksos- In dealing with the Exodus he is no doubt right 
in rejecting the Meneptah theory, We do not know who the Pharaoh of the Exodus was. My own belief 
that (as Josephus thought) the Exodus is nothing whatever but the Expulsion of the Hykaoa (or an episode 
of it) looked at from the Hebrew point of view 1s not regarded with favour by Professor Peet: as he rightly 
saya, it is not generally accepted because (if the Khabira of the Amarna letters were the Hebrews) it makes 
the sojourn in the wilderness last 200 instead! of 40 years. Personally I see littl: to object to m this. 
“Forty” is but a Semiticiem for “many,” and the Arabian wanderings of the Hebrews may just as well 
have jasted two conturies as half-a-century, Professor Peet and 1 agree in rejecting Meneptah, bat he does 
not suggest an alternative. With regard to the route of the Exodus he definitely rejects the southern 
route outlined by Naville in favour af the northern, suggested by Gardiners identification of Avaris and 
Raamses with Pelusium. If Avaris was Pelusium, it seema to me we have an argument in favour of the 
identificstion of the Exodus with the Expulsion of the Hylowos which Professor Feet has not noticed. And 
it may be that there is some historical basis for the tradition of the overwhelming of Pharaoh's chariota in 
the Fam Sih, as a force of Egyptians pursuing along the marshy shore of Serbonis might well be caught 
by the sea. But Amosia was certainly not drowned himself, nor does Exodus xiv aay he was, though his 
army waa destroyed, That Aahmes aon of Abana saya nothing about the disaster is natural enough, if it 
actually happened in his time, With regard to the further route, the O.T. 1s decisive against the Hebrews 
aa-—2 
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having gone on retreating by the ses-road, “the way of the land of the Philistines,” after the disaster to 
the pursuers at Baal-zephon, “though that was near”: if the Sinai of Christian and Moslem tradition is the 
real Sinai of the Exodus, they must have now turned south to it across the wilderness. Professor Peet 
points out, however, that this tradition is no older than the third century a.D., and that the real Sinai was 
in Edom, possibly (aa some have thought) even, aa Beke miggested long ago, E, of the Gulf of Akaba, in 
which case the Israclites will haye journeyed direct across the desert (away from the way of the land of 
the Philistines) to Kedesh (‘Ain Kadis) and then to Edom, Professor Peet docs not notice the extra- 
ordinarily interesting fact of the Egyptian names of sume of the priestly leaders of the Hebrews,— Moses, 
Phinehas, Hophni, and Levi,—and the Egyptian character of the Ark, the Golden Calf, ete. Nor does he 
touch upon the question of the possible relationship of Akhensten's Aten-worship to the wisdom of the 
Egyptians which Mosea learnt at On, or to the possible effect of Heliopotitan doctrine on the nascent 
monotheiam of the Hebrews. But here no doult he preferred not to venture into a realm of pure hypo- 
thesia, interesting though it be. 

The mention of Akhenaten and his possible Disk-city (Khinatuni) in Palestine brings us to the view, 
which I have adopted, that the Khabirn of the Amarna letters wore the actual Hebrews of the Invasion. 
This view seema to commend itself to Professor Peet, on tho whale, The weak point of the theory is the 
fact that none of the personal names of the Hebrew legend appear in the contemporary recorda; but this 
cannot be pressed, as the letters do not mention any of the chiefs of the Khabiru or Khabbatum (Sd-@4z, 
‘ robbers,” as they were naturally regarded by the Canaanite). 

In dealing with the Solomonic contacta Professor Peet prefers to regard Shishak as the king who took 
Gezer aul gave it to Pharaoh, though this view seems to me to involve chronological difficulties + and he 
rejects the identifiention of Zerah “the Ethiopian” with the Egyptian king Osorkon, though it is at laut 
curiois that the pharaoh who must have heen the contemporary of Asa hasall the consonants of his name 
except the Inat practically identical with those of the name of the traditional “Zorah.” The coincidence 
seems to me to be too strong to be a coincidence, and the name in the Hebrew tradition might very well be 
much altered in transmissiod and transeription. 

Similarly, Professor Peet denies the identity of the So or Seve of the 0.'T. with the Ethiopian king 
Shabak, which I have accepted. Hero I admit he has reason an his side, and perhaps he is right ; though 
T do not admit that a bond-fide attempt to explain « difficulty need be described as “a pure gues" (p. 172}. 
Js it not one's business to “gueas,” ie to seek for explanations of difficultiaa 

On the aubject of Pharach Necho and Jeremiah (Chap. vim) we now have informition from con- 
temporary records (Mr Gadd's discovery of the contemporary Babylonian record of the fall of Nineveh ; 
see review below) that puta a new complexion on the whole matter, especially on the relutiona between 
Egypt and Assyria, which ware not hostile, but rather the reverse, Professor Pest will need to rewrite 
this chapter for the second edition of his book thit will, one ia sure, not be long in coming. 

The beck ends with an account of the extraordinarily interesting Jewish settlement at Syene in 
Egypt im the fifth century ac., with ite sacrifices and temple of Yahweh and the contemplar goddesses 
Ashima and Arath (like Sharritnu and Milkitu, the ancient companions of the moon-god Sin), and with a 
refutation of Professor Petrie’s view that Tell el-Yahudtyah is the site of the temple of Onina. 

Professor Peet ia perhaps somewhat of an iconoclast, in spite of hie care and caution. Rut this makes 
his image-breaking, when it happens, very difficult to repair, When he is definite, he has ample reason for 
his faith : when he ia indefinite, aw he often is, be does not consider that he has any right to be may th bay 
else. He writes in the true scientific spirit, and his book can be cordially recommended to “ lay-folk,” 
while scholura, and especially Egyptologists, will welcome his new presentment of our knowledge on this 
subject at the present time. 

















The Full of Nineveh: the newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle No. 2190] in the British Museum, Edited 
Exyption and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, With a photographic reproduction ind ‘six 
plates. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1923. Pp. 42. dy. Gd, 

This is the commendably quick publication of the important Babylonian tablet discovered by Mr Gadd 
carly this yar atong the cuneiform troasures of the British Museum, The ‘Trustees have been able to 
place at the disposal of historians as noon aa possible one of the most important contemporary documents 
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of ancient history that has ever been discovered, It is no less than an almost contemporaneous Baby- 
lonian account of the Fall of Nineveh, which we now know with certainty took place not in the year 606 
as has generally been supposed (since the old date 626 has long been abandoned) but six years earlier, in 
612 nc. Asa chronicle it is roost interesting from the general confirmation it gives to the accounts of the 
classical historians, especially Diodorus, who ta shown by it to have derived his information from traditions 
which gave by no means an unfaithful impression of the actual events. It is also most Interesting as 
exhibiting to us (in none too flattering a manner) the real part of Nabopolassar and the Medes in the final 
war, which is ahown to bave resembled in no small degree that of the Greeks in the late Balkan War: the 
clever Babylonian did least of the fighting (in which he was by no means uniformly successful) and 
obtained most of the spoil. The part played by the Medea in the war is indeed in relation to that of the 
Rabylonians by no means unlike that of the Serbs in the Balkan struggle, while the barbarian Scyths or 
“Ummar-Manda,” before whom the Assyrians could never hold their own, much resemble the Bulgars. 
The Assyrians however did not resembte the Turks eo much: in the first place, they made a most creditable 
and often victorious resistance, and in the second, they possessed an ally, Egypt The part played by Egypt 
in these events is of the highest interest tous The chronicle begins with the year G16a:0,, before which 
Nabopolassar had already begun to posses himeelf of Assyrian subject-cities in Northern Akkad and along 
the course of the Euphrates. In that year bis northward course was checked by the arrival of a jomt 
Assyriun-Egyptian army, which however did not-succeed in overtaking his retreat. The Egyptians pre- 
sumably returned home, We do not hear of them again until seven years later, in the year (00, three 
years after the fall of Nineveh, when they came to the assistance of the hard-pressed Assyrian state, which 
had until the previous year maintained a precarious existence under ita last king at Harran. Sin-shar- 
ishkun (Sarakos), the last ruler of Nineveh, had perished in the great catastrophe, whether, 24 tradition 
said, by self-imtmolation in the fire that consumed hia palace and possessions the chronicle, which is 
unhappily broken here, can no longer tell os, A certain Ashur-uhallit, who was probably the turtas or 
commander-in-chief, to whom Harran was usually entrusted to be governed, suoceeded in escaping from 
Nineveh with a remnant which he ruled at Harran as king of Assyria till the Seythians, aided at least 
nominally by the Babylonians, took and sacked the city of the moon-god in 610 (am event known to us 
already from a record of Nabonidus, balf-a-century later). Ashur-uballit escaped across the Euphrates 
and sought the help of Egypt, which was given ; and an Assyrian-Egyptian army advanced to the recapture 
of Hurran, which however was not effected, in spite of the dofeat and massacre of a Babylonian garrison 
(I think probably at Carchemish : they seem to have been thrown down from the castle bluff into the river). 
Harran was defended suocessfully, probably by o Scythian garrison, and the chronicle ends when Naberpo- 
lassar i# advancing to its relief, In the next year, 006, occurred the personal expedition of Pharaoh Necho, 
in the course of which the quixotic effort of Josiah in favour of the rising star of Babylon was annihilated 
at Megiddo, and Carchemish was occupied till in 605 Necho was defeated by Nabopolassar and the city 
fell. Of these events the chronicle does not tell: but we know that if was continued, and should a tablet 
containing the sequel be discovered we shall have the Babylonian account of them. 

Necho probatly marched himself in G08 because in the previous year the army that had advanced to 
Harran was no doubt eventually defeated by Nabopolassar and thrown back across the Euphrates. Ashur- 
uballit possibly perished, and with him Assyria. When Necho himeelf came upon the scene it waa no 
longer to help Assyria, which had ceased to exist, but to secure part of the spoil for himself. The earlier 
advance to bolster up Assyria ia extremes muy, 35 Mr Gadd is inclined to think, have been dictated by fear 
of the Seyths (Herodotus tells us how Pesinmetichus was troubled on account of them), to whom Egypt 
desired to oppose Assyria as the moat convenient buffer. But it is probable that there waa another reason, 
Peammeticlus I, who in 616 was still on the throne (not dying till the year of the fall of Harran, two years 
after Nineveh had gone), was in early days the faithful vassal of Assyria, As a young man he had lived 
nt Nineveh, and he had borne the Assyrian name WNabu-shezib-anni. When he “revolted” in 651 and 
became pharaoh of Egypt, we hear nothing of any Assyrian protest, Tt is-at least probable that he assume 
the kingly dignity of his native land without at any rate any active opposition on the part of Ashurbanipal. 
The help of Gyges and his “ branen men“ may have meant merely the hiring by Psummetichus of Tonian 
and Carian mercensries to uphold his regal authority and act as his guards in Egypt, as had been the 
tradition sinee the time of the Ramessides and their Shardana Of actual war we know nothing. Paam- 
metichus may still have regarded himself as in aome sort the subject-ally of Assyria, certainly be would 
purchase Assyrian. compliance by the offer of his alliance And in 616 he was summoned to belp his 
former suzerain, and fulfilled the duty. After the fall of Harran his son Neeho could do iittle else than 
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attempt to euecour the rewnant of Assyria, especially since, now that the positions were reversed, Assyria 
was a suppliant, and there might be a prospect of defeating Babylon and re-establishing the empire of 
Tuthmosis and Ramesses, The failure at Harran brought the king himeolf into the field, apparently with 
success, for it is probable that the defeat of Josiah was followed by that of Nabopolassar in 606, unless 
indeed the Babylonian, warned by Megiddo, warily kept aloof for the time until three years later he felt able 
to strike with «neces. 

In the Egyptian army the brazen men from the west probably bore their part: certainly they did under 
Necho, when we find at Carchemish unequivocal trace of their presence in the Greek Gorgoneion-shield 
found by Mr Woolley with clay sealings of Necho, a stamp of Psammetichus 1, and other Egyptian objects 
(WooLLey, Carchemish, n, 128, pl 24), The chronicler, who eschews detail, makes no mention of the 
mercenaries. It is probable that there were others of their kin serving under Nabopolassar, as the brother- 
in-law of Alkaios the poet did under Nebuchadrezzar. 

The chronicle is as jejune in its style as most of the Babylonian chronicles are; even its accounta of 
triuoph are as stereotyped in formula as ever: but in the broken lines that deseribed the fall of Nineveh 
we can discern something of the horror and terror of the event that moved the prophet Nahum to tre- 
mendous declamation and became to the Greeks, in the suicide of Sardanapallos, a signal example of the 
workings of Nemesia, “The king of Akkad (Nabopolassar) and Kyaxares.,.be made to oroas: by the bank 
of the Tigris they marched,..against Nineveh,..they..., From the month of Sivan to the month of Ab three 
battles (7)... A mighty assault they Made upon the city, and in the month of Ab, [the,..day the city was 
captured)... great [havoc] of the chief [men] was made, At that time Sin-shar-ishkun, king of Assyria... 
The spoil of the city, a quantity beyond counting, they plundered, and [turned] the city into a moand and 
a rufin)...." So had the Assyrians themselyes many times before spoken of other citieg “Woe to the 
bloody city.......Thy shepherds slumber, O King of Assyria; thy nobles shall dwell in the dust, thy people 
is scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth them, There ia no healing of thy hurt; thy wound 
is grievous; al! that hear the bruit of thee shall clap their hands over thee; for nport whom hath not thy 
wickedness passed continually }" (Nahum iii, 1, 18—19), 

Mr Gadd will receive many congratulations on his remarkable discovery, and we have to thank him 
and the authorities of the British Museum for the speed with which it has been made public, 

H.R. Han 





The Evodua in the Light of Archaeology. By J. 8. Guirrrtua: foreword by the Very Rev. H, Wacn, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, London, 1923. Price Qe, Gal 

Weare told in the foreword that this book is “a valuable example of the method in which the problems 
presented by the Scriptures, and particularly by the Old Testament, should be treated.” We are unable to 
agreé, for the book appears to us to be a typical example of how they should not be treated. 'The first 
essential in any piece of archaeological research is tu separate established fact from mere hypothesis, yet 
for the author they appear to be indistinguishable. The same old fancies and fallacies are served up to us 
once again, and with the aame old ssuces, ‘The identifications of Avaria with Tell el-Yahtidtyah and of 
Raamaes-Rameses with Tell er-Retibah, for neither of which there is a single cogent argument, Appear as 
& matter of course. The mythical “store-chambers” (in reality nothing more than the foundations of 4 
fortress), the bricks laid in mortar, “contrary to the usual Egyptian method of brick-worle,” the straw and 
the stubble, all are there. The effete identification of Succoth with Tkw is never questioned, and the 
inscription of Baba is ascribed to the reign of Sekenenréf II], an ascription based on i simple confusion 
of names, The Merenptah stela occupies, as may be imagined, a great place in the volume, and the writer 
falls into an old snare when he decides that the word larnel in this inscription, being determined not by 
the land sign but by the determinative meaning “men” (sic), fits “a non-territorial people and may well 
| be used of Israel ‘wandering* in the wilderness” From these and other indications it is shown that the 
Exodus took place in the second year of Merenptah, The route of the Exodus appears to have no difficulties 
for the author, He seems blissfully ignorant of the fact that the localizing of Mt, Sinai in what is now 
known as the Sinai Peninsula dates only from about the Fourth Century a.p., nor does he think it worth 
while to inform his reader that the piece of water referred to by him as the Red Sea (on the authority of 
the Greek Septuagint) appears in the Hebrew version as the Sea of Reeds, 

__ The attitude of the author towards his subject is, however, most patently revealed in the Additional 
Note on p. 79. It is clear that Gardiner's articles on Delta geography, the most important contribution 
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made fromthe Egyptian side to Old Testament study in the last thirty years, appeared while Mr Griffiths 
was at work on his book and disconcerted him, Instead of facing them, however, he takes refuge in the 
statement that they “have for the most part been refuted in advance” (whatever this collocation of words 
may mean) by Naville and Petrie, With regard to Naville’s identification of Pithom with Tell el-Maz- 
khiitah, questioned by Gardiner, he states that it is “based on a careful and painstaking study of the 
hieroglyphics and of the Roman inscriptions. The testimony of these is decisive.” With the last six words 
wo heartily agree. Hard the author, however, closely studied Gardiner’s articles he would have seen that 
the new view ia based on a careful and painstaking re-study of these same hieroglyphics and Roman in- 
scriptions. It ia precisely because these articles are based throughout on a minute study of what the 
Egyptians themselves wrote by a scholar of the first order that they are epoch-making. In any case the 
identification of Pithom is a minor matter on which Gardiner himself lays little stress; the really important 
point for biblical study is his proposed identification of Raamaes with the site of the later Pelusium, a 
suggestion to which the author does not even refer. 

This book is intended to vindicate the Old Testament narrative. It fails in its task, and it fails not 
because the Old Testament narrative is fulse, but because the evidence which would prove it correct is not 
at present forthcoming in Egypt. This being so the only honest procedure 1 is to admit it, and not to bodge 
up & Vindication by elevating mere guesses into the region of established facts and by quietly suppressing 
or distorting such ascertained facts as prove recalcitrant. He who does this merely damages in the eyes 
of the intelligent the eause which he sets out to defend. 






T. E. Peer. 


Tultinkiamen, Amenimm, Ateniam, and Egyptian Monotieam, By Sir E. A. Warum Bones, Litt.D., D.Litt. 
Hopkinson, 1924, 
Tutenthemen and the Discovery of his Tomb. By G. Exaror Surrn, FLE-S. London, Routledge, 1923. 


The discovery of the tomb of Tutfankhamin has caused a very general demand for « small book, 
written by an Egyptologist, which shall give in a short compass all that is known (apart from the tomb 
and its contents) of the king whose sepulchral state has been eo marvellously preserved practically intact 
tv our own days, his relation to his extraordinary predecessor Akhenaten the heretic, and the pecniiar 
monotheistic religious tenets of the latter which Tut‘ankhamiin abandoned to return to the polytheism of 
hia unecestors, This demand Sir Ernest Budge wishes to supply in the book now before na. His knowledge 
of the bywaya of Egyptian religion has enabled him to give us an interesting discussion of Atenism and 
its native Egyptian origins, free from the excitable comment which so remarkable a development of 
ancient reese thought has perhaps naturally caused. There are no “ dithyrambs "in tho book. Itisa 
nate description of the facts aa scen from the author's pointof view. He gives us new translations 
atcha Qiasas Lemna to the Aten of which we have heard so much of late years from Prof, Breasted and 
Mr Weigall side by side with the Egyptian texts provided by the painstaking and accurate copies made by 
Mr de Garis Davies. Sir Ernest's views of this religions development, so important in the hiatory of human 
thought, invite comment and give rise to various reflexions. 

A convenient publication of the fine and well-known stele of Hor and Suti in the British Museum 
(No. 475) is given by him. This is remarkable os 6 monument of the development of the native Aten- 
worship in the time of Amenophia IT; in it Ae TS Eee aire with 


Horakhti, Khepri, and the Aten, I aye wine ND, | SM Ol Geen sctiall to 
} ENE ‘ sl eh ee aes a\ Myce Fon mn” 

thee, Sun-disk of the Day, creating mortals and sokine them to live.” tn this hymn te Amin we alrewuly 
hear the Leit-motif of the hymns of Akhenaten, and the fact should bid us beware of attributing too great 
st originality to the heresiarch personally; after all, be may have been merely ringing the changed on 
an old theme, to which he contributed possibly but little of his own invention. ‘And this we take it is the 
inain idea of Sir Ernest Budge’s book, namely, that we should regard Akhenaten with tempered enthu- 
sian and with a dun sense of proportion. 


Tn the stele of Hor and Suti all the ordinary deities of the dead are addressed in the | /\ <a 
formula, including the deified queen Nefretiri, whereas there was little room for them in the developed 


Aten-horesy of Akhenaten, though unofficially no doubt the common people venerated Osiris, and at 
El'Amarnah Prof. Peet found interesting proof of the worship of Shed and [sia if not actually at the end of 
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Akhenaten’s reign, as is quite possible, at any rate during the years immediately following it. The question 
of the beliefs of Akhenaten and his followers with regard to the state of the dead and their attitude to the 
Osiris-cult is a very interesting one, The form of the tomb was not modified, and their owners, Meryrat 
the high-priest and the others, were preaumably mummified and buried in them, as the king himself was 
and as his father had been, Yet we find in them none of the conventional representations, and it is 
probable that, as Sir Ernest Hudge suggesta (p. 65), the eschatological implications of the old religion wera 
entirely rejected by the king's teaching. Gin: ‘the sablack of enrrivala:of (he alt auliston undae Atondets 
Prof. Peet's recent article “The Problem of Akhenaton,” in the Jowrnal af the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society, Tx (1921), 39, criticizing the views of Dr Mercer, should be read. 

It was originally suggested by Maspero, we believe, that the paternal grandmother of Akhenaten, 1 
queen of Tuthmosis TV, was a Mitannian princess, and this view has been adopted in hale ‘hiceoeiea br 
both Budge and Breasted. I have suggested (Ane, Hist, Noor East, 298, 304) thot Iranian ideas de- 
rived from Mitanni may have combined with the Heliopolitan Aten-oult in the minds of Amenophia IT] 
and Tiyi, and produced the peculiar explosion, almost Zoroastrian in character, of truth-worship (to which 
Petrie first drew attention) in the mind of their son. In this connexion it is interesting to find that while 
Prof, Breasted compares one of the Aten-hymns to the 104th Psalm, Sir Ernest makes the suggestion 
that there are resemblances between their phraseology and that of the Rig-Vela. We remember 
Varina, Indra, and the Nasitya-twins or Advins, and that the neighbouring Kaasites had a storm-god 
Maruttash as well as a Buriyash (=Boreas), and worshipped Suriyash the sun. “A very interesting 
characteristic of the hymna to Aten,” saya Sir Ernest, “is the writer's insistence on the beauty and power 
of light, and it may be permitted to wonder if this is not due to Mitannian influence, and the penetration 
into Egypt of Aryan ideas concerning Mitra, Variina, and Strya or Savitri, the Sun-god,.,....‘As tho 
Vivifier and Quickener, he raises his long arma of gold in the morning, rouses all beings from their slumber, 
infuses energy inte them and buries them in sleep in the evening.'” Although the Vedic hymns must be 
much later than the time of Akhenaten, yet people whe worshipped Vedic gods must have had Vedic 
hymns, and Savitri's “long arma of gold" are certainly much like the Aten-rays ending in hands, Sir 
Ernest Budge sees resemblances to Atenist phraseology also in hymns to Vardna, the god of heaven 
(Ouranos), but notes that the Vedic idea of prayer for forgiveness of sina is abeent from Akhenaten’s 
hymns, which certainly make no mention of morals or responsibility or anything but « cat-like enjoyment 
of the sun and of the fact that it is good to be alive; there is certainly nothing more spiritual in them 
than a spirit of gratitude to the Aten (or the god behind the Aten) for the fact that one is alive. Tn some 
aspects indewd Akhenaten appears as a sirople materialist, mo that we need not be surprised at the curious 
conjunction of the absence of moral sanctions from his creed and the simultanoous Darius-like love of the 
truth and hatred of “the lie” that was one of his most marked characteriatios, und (aa I believe Breasted 
was the first to point ont: Mist, By. 378; ef. also my Ancient History of the Near Eaat, 304) waa pro- 
bably the motive of the stark realiam that ia characteristic of the art of hia time’. His enthusiasm for 
truth and what waa right was not really religions, but scientific. His heresy was a philosophic and scientific 
revolt agninst religion: he was a philosopher-king, a scientific fanatic, He waa a little mad, but he was 
the first example of the scientific mind. If he had not been a little mad, he would not have dared,—even 
he, the king—to defy Amiin and his priesta and put his views into practice. The mental instability was 
né doubt commected with hin disease (see the review af Prof. Elliot Smith's book, below), and both perhaps 
with his mixed blood: Mrs Griffith has now suggeated (in the last number of the Jowrnal) that Yuna and 














Tuyu, the parents of Tiyi, were possibly Hittitea: this might be so as regards Yuua, though his name docs’ 


not look at all Hittite, nor do any of the other names concerned. Hittite influences, half Asinnic, half 
Wet, aro aapbent, May hare Petes sokies:tn Secnind of Sivensiet Minoan influences in the direction 
of 1 : 





ifettered thought, especially in artistic matters, cannot be left out of account. But the East Indo- 


European or Aryan (Indo-Enanian) influence from Mitaani ia moat likey, and wan probably prepotent. 
Among the illustrations we notice one of the famous new painted limestone head of Queen Nefretiti 

from El‘Amarnah at Berlin ; the well-known wall-painting (not bas-relief, Pl. X) of the two princes 

by Petrie, in the Ashmolean : tho broken stele with the portrait of Akhenaten in the British Museum 

(No. 24431) which has aiready been published more than once; and the fragmentary bead of the king in 


1 Schaefer (quoted by Peet, Manch. FE. and 0, Journ., loc. cit., 48) haa alzo published recently the same view, 
originally expressed by Breasted nearly twenty years ago. ie if 
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calcareous limestone also in the ritich Museum (No, 13366), which is now published for the first time, 
we believe, Other monuments and objects of the time are also illnstrated euch as the “wild enttle” scarab 
of Amenophis [II, formerly in the Macgregor Collection and now in the Museum (No, 55595; it com- 
memorates the royal slaughter of 76 wild cattle in a battue that took place somewhere near Keneh, ut the 
mouth af the Wad! Hammaémét, in the second year of his reign), or the beautiful vari-coloured glass vase in 
the form of « fish that was found by Prof, Peet two years ago at EAmarnah. There is little of Tut‘ankh- 
amin’s own, for until the discovery of the tomb but little was known. We should have preferred a finer line 
in some of the drawings of the figures of the gods Sir Ernest gives the hieroglyphic originals of most of the 

Prof. Elliot Smith's little book on Tut‘ankhamiin is written from ao point of view different from that of 
Sir Ernest Budge, He is not so much concerned with the Egyplological or religions point of view, except 
in so far ae they touch upon anthropological matters that interest him, such as the means of “getting to 
heaven” supplied by the couches im the form of the Mother-cow and ber variant the hippopotamus 
Thouéris, on which he writes an interesting chapter. The rest of the book is a short illustrated popular 
account of Tut‘ankhamdn, his times, and his tomb, It beara marks of having been written and issued in 
haste. Though the illustrations on the whole are good, the coloured frontispiece, depicting Huy before 
Tutankhamiin, is very poor and in the copy before me the colour-printing does not register, The Berlin por- 
trait bust of Nofretiti is described as of painted wood (no. 15), whereas Sir Ernest Budge states correctly 











that it is of painted limestone. The misspelling “Smenkhara” (for Smenkhkara or Smenkhkeré; Petric's 
reading; Budge and Breasted prefer the reading Saakara or Stakert®) ia evidently not a printer's 


error, as it occurs several times. And Prof. Elliot Smith should not have allowed his printer to divide 
the name of Tut€ankhaman as “Tutan-khamen" (p. 09); this really reminds one too much of the popular 
- perversion “Tooting Common” (though it is true that the correct division is likely to be perverted, aa it has 
been to my knowledge in the mouth of an old lady of the working class, as “this here Toothache-Amen," 
mounced like the end of a prayer). On the same p, 4 Mr Arthur Weigall is stated to have “dis- 
covered” the tomb “of Tiy” (or Akbenaten) at Thebes, when as Chief Inapector of Antiquities for Upper 
Egypt he * was supervising the excavations endowed by the late Mr Theodore M. Davia.” We believe that 


no injustice is done to Mr Weigull if the late Mr E. R. Ayrton, who was in actual charge of the work, is: 


also mentioned as the discoverer and exosvatar of the tomb, under the supervision of Mr Weigall im his 
before-mnentioned capacity as Government inspector under the peculiar conditions attached to private 
work in the Valley of the Kings. Mr Ayrton's name at any rate cannot be omitted, and only Mr Weigall's 
What Prof, Elliot Smith has to say regarding the mummies of the period he says with admitted 
authority, and it is interesting to find that in the light of Prof, Sethe's recent memoir demanding an age 
of thirty-six years for Akhenaten at his death Prof, Smith is able to revise his former opinion of the age 
of the heretic king, derived from study of the remains found in the Davia tomb, as not more than twenty- 
wix at death. He has-now come to the conclusion that “the peculiar features of Akhenaten'’s bead and 
face, the groteaqne form assumed by his legs and body, no less than the eccentricities of his behaviour, 
and his pathetic failure as a statesman, will probably be shown to be due to his being the subject of « rare 
disorder, only recently recognized by physicians, who have given it the cumbrous name Dystocia adiposo- 
genitalia One of the effects of this condition is to delay the process of the consolidation of the bones. 
Studying the history of modern instances of this affection the possibility suggests itself that Akhenaten 
tight have titained the age of thirty or even thirty-six years, although his bones are in a condition 
which in the normal individnal is appropriate to the years twenty-two to twenty-six. It is tempting to 
Bpectlate on the vast influence on the history of the world, not merely the political fate of Egypt and Syria 
in the fourteenth century 1.0., but the religious conceptions of Palestine and the whole world for all time, 
for which the illness of this pacifist poet may have been largely responsible” (p. S41). 

In this connexion Prof, Elliot Smith takes the opportunity to castigate very justly an extraordinary 
French article on Akhenaten's disease, entitled #Te Pharaon Aménophis IV, sa mentalité. Fut-il atteint de 
Lipodystrophie Progressive?” ublished by Dre M. Ameline and P. Quercy in the Revue Neurofogique for 
1920, which appears to have hans written in complete ignorance of Prof. Elliot Smith's examination of the 
king’s remains and its publication in the Catalogue general du Musée du Caire in 1912, and is based “ wholly 
upon the pictures of Akhenaten and the history of his achievernenta"” (p, 87). Indeed, the French phy- 


sicinns actually state not only that Tiy's mummy was found (which is not the fact) but ulso that the 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, 1. 4 
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ornaments of the mummy of Akhenaten “ermpéchent naturelloment d'examiner le corps du pharaon aux 
rayons X et, a fortiori, d’en pratiquer lautopsie”; all of which is purely imaginary! However, whether 
Akhenaten soffered from Dystocta adiposo-genitolie or from progressive lipodystrophy (and we presume 
it was the former), there is no doubt that he was s pathological specimen, and owed his genius or crankiness 
‘however we may be inclined to regard it) as much to this fact as to his mixed blood, to which 1 have 
already drawn attention, The mixed blood, whether Egypto-Iranian or Egyptian-Iranian-Hittite, no doubt 
combined with physical disease to produce the strange mind of Akhenaten, which seized upon a native 
Exyptian religious development to dominate Egypt as if by a well-intentioned and sometime: benutifull 
nightmare, till the ancestral way of the gods was restored by Tut‘ankhamin. rie 


“ dnd in the tomb were found—” Plays and Portraite of old Egypt. By Tanexce Garay with illustrations 
by W. M. Browros. Cambridge: W. Hoffer & Sona, Ltd. 10923. 

A few years ago Mr Gray made an innovation in Egyptological literature by rendering an episode of 
Egyptian history in dramatic form. In this he succeeded well and we now have before us a series of short 
plays embodying the life and times of the Old, Middle and New Kingdoms, The author, we ore glad Lo See, 
is serupulously careful in his introduction to distinguish between what is founded on ascertained fact and 
what belongs merely to the realm of conjecture and probability, Thus the ingredients of Part iv, which 
deals with the expulsion of the Hykeos under Seknenrét, belong almost wholly to conjecture, although in 
more than one work the facta have been stated with the same assurance aa those for which definite proof 
exists. | 
Mr Gray, as in his former book, still makes ua wince at the unfamiliar spellings of his heroes’ names. 
In spite of the explanation which he gives in the introduction (pp, xvi #,) we cannot reconcile ourselves 
to Osyri, Ysit, Yamoun, Yankh-horu and Riyamosia—to take only a few instances. 

The last section of the book presenta ua with the Love Poetry of Egypt in » new guise. The author 
explains that he has “used the translations of scholars and compared them word by word with the 
hieroglyph transcript of the original hieratio, and set them word by word against the ‘dictionary” 
meanings of each word, Thus alao I have sought to follow the grammatical construction of each sentence. 
Taking the result of this aa a basis, and retaining each idiom, I have sought to set forth the poems in the 
simple rhythmical form that appears to be the character of the original.” This is 4 perilous venture and 
although love-postry and scientific philology are un ill-assorted couple, our present knowledge of the 
language does not yet justify ws in dissociating them: whilst the result of Mr Gray's treatment is aesthe- 
tically pleasing be will have to settle accounts with the philologist on many points. 

The book, however, is an honest and painstaking attempt to bring to life much of the human aapect of 
Egyptology, and the author is to be congratulated upon the result. wR Diwase 


Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum with descriptions, sammaries of contents, &c., 
by E..A. Watts Boner, Kt., MLA., Litt.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1923. Folio, Price £6. 10s, Od. nett. 


After an interval of thirteen years, the Trustees of the British Museam have resumed the publication 
of their hieratic papyri and a stately volume of 125 folio plates edited by Sir Ernest Budge has appeared 
to supplement the first series issued by him in 1910. Tha richness of the Eritish Museum collection of 
hieratic manuscripts is proverbial, and it is a matter for general satisfaction that they are being made 
available to scholars. The Trusteea were among the pioneers of hieratic publications, and the admirable 
lithographic facsimiles of the Saffier and Anastast papyri by Netherclift, an undertaking which began as 
long ago a8 1541, have rendered sovereign service to the development of Egyptology, It is sufficient to 
‘refer to the opportunities which the Select Papyri gave to Goodwin, Chabas, Maspero and othera to 
produce their famous works of remarkable insight which are among the most solid of the foundation 
stones of our science, To the Egyptologists of the present generntion the Sefect Papyri are rare and costly 
volumes, and the republication of the four Sallier papyri which originally appeared in that work is there- 
fore very welcome, especially aq the inaccuracies, few as they were, in Netherclift's plates can now be 
controlled by the photographic plates in the new work. The volume contains eight papyri which we will 
refer to in the sequel by the numbers I—VIIL | | 
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| The execution of the collotype plates is admirable, and where the reading is not clear it is due to the 
paleness of the ink or to the darkuess of the background ; the Papyri Nos, 10,474 and 10,051, although 
on the whale quite readable, are the least sutisfactory. It is.a defect in collotype reproduction, not yet 
completely overcome, that the texture of the papyrus, particularly when at all crumpled or uneven, comes 
out too prominently and sometimes obscures the recognition of the smaller signs. | 

The plates are preceded by a preface and a general description, together with a full transcription and 
translation of the first papyrus. (No. 10474) The statement in the preface that “ the greater number of 
which (i.e the papyri here published) were written during the reien of Ratuesea [1” is somewhat sur- 
prising, for on palacographical grounds it is difficult to place any of them in this reign. 

L. From the script of No. 10,474 it ia quite evident that that manuscript cannot be earlier than the 
XXiIst Dynasty, and the statement on p. 9 that its owner “seems to have been one Nelkht, a military 
soribe" is accordingly untenable. This papyrus was obtained by Sir Ernest Budge in 1885 with the 
funerary papyrus of Nekht, but the latter belongs to the class of richly coloured and ornamented manu- 
seripte which were common in the ATAth Dynasty, and has close affinities with the Papyri of Any, 
Henifer, &c., and ia earlier than the hieratic text we are now considering, Papyrus No. 10,474 is inscribed 
on beth sides, ‘The verso, which containa a calendar of lucky and unlucky days and some short hymns, 
was published in 19104 The reefo, which is now reprod uced for the firat time’, is occupied by 27 pages or 
columna of a single work of the large class of seboyet or “Instructions” of which the Prisse and Petrograd 
papyri are cemspicuous examples. A hieroglyphic transeript of this papyrus is given on pages 41 to 51, 
but its utility ia sacrificed to the method of printing it on separate sheets which entuila constant turning 
of leaves to and fro: it is unfortunate that the usage, which is now general, of printing the hierog! yphic 
transcript on the pages opposite to the hieratie text, has not been resorted to. 

IT. The second papyrus (Lersing, No. O04) was acquired by Dr Birch in 1886 and is now published 
for the first time This likewise is a literary text, written in a bold florid hand, which may be assigned to 
the XXth Dynasty and which is similar to that of some of the Turin papyri of Ramesses [V. The theme 
is the oft-recurring comparison of the scribe’s lot with that of other callings, but the present text does not 
appear to he a duplicate of any already known. This mantseript is doubtless « school-book, On the verse 
is. a model letter with the usual elaborate preamble, aud some drawings. 

Ill, The Salt Magical Papyrus (No. 10,051) has long been known from the courageous translation 
made by Birch in 18767, and in 1916 Turaief published the text and photographs of some of the magical 
pictures’, but neither of these works is mentioned by Sir Ernest EBodge. The papyrus deala with a 
number of episodes in the legendary history of the gods and deserves careful study in connection with 
the stories of the Destruction of Mankind and of Leis and Ref. We may note in passing that allusion to @ 
fact well known in folkdore, namely the growth of trees and plants from shed blood, occurs in page 2, 
lines 2 and 2. It is stated that blood fell from the nose of Geb upon the ground, it grew there and the 
cedar-tree came into being and cedar-oil from its sap. A parallel may be quoted from J’ Oriiney 16, 10 
where the blood from the neck of the slaughtered bull, the reincarnation of Bata, gave rise to two trees, 
which sprang up on the spot where it fell, This papyrus ia of Saite or later date and is well written in 
natrow pages of 8—10 lines each between horizontal rulings above and below, Lt contains a number of 
magical drawings of great interest and several columns of linear hieroglyphs of the so-called “enigmatic * 
ty 


AY. We now reach the important manuscript Harris 500 (No, 10,060), ‘Those of us who have hitherto 
used Maspero's facsimile’ will find with eatixfaction that its general accuracy is vindicated by the collo- 
type, although the original is more legible than Maspero's copy would lead us to expect. With regard to 
its age, Sir Ernest Budge states that it “belongs te the period of the XXth or XXist Dynasty” (page 24). 
Its position has been far more clearly defined by Moller in an important paper to which reference should 
have been made", 

¥ Ryyption Hieratic Papyri iu the British Museum (Firat Series], 1910, Plates XX1—RNATIL 

t A general account of the papyrus, interspersed with translations, was published by Sir Exxest Bunen in the 
Reeueil Champollion, Paris, 1922, pp. 451 and 446, and « photogmph of one page In his Nile and Tigria, 120, 

* Records of the Past (First Series), v1, 113126. 

* Proceedings uf the Russian Archaeological Society (classical section), T™, 241 —241. 

* Etudes Egyptiennes, 1. 

" Zeitechr. f. ay. Spr. evr (1920), 42, Plates 1 and 2. 
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V. Satlter No. 1 (No. 10,183) is now exhibited in the sixth Egyptian Room j 
momnted on paper and rolled up. It is 4 pity that advantage was not taken of the occasion of its repub- 
licstion to have it properly mounted under glass and the misplaced fragments restored to their proper 
places, In the introduction (p, 26) the papyrus is said to be “written under the XIXth or XXth Dynasty.” 
This vague dating is again given without resort to the valuable palocographic data of Maller, and to the 
king. Nor is any indication given that thia and other papyri are school copies. The writer Pentawere 
(Pentaurt) ia described as a “Royal Scribe" (on each of the plates) and as “the author of the fuméus 
poem on the capture of Kadesh and the Victory of the Egyptians over the Hittites" (on p. 27). Ifa 
modorn schoolmaster sets Sinith minor to copy 4 passage of The Charge of the Light Brigade, Smith may 
expect to go down to posterity as the author of the poem! Sir Ernest Budge contradicts his own Bite. 
ment on p. SS where he speaks of Sailier JI and “the royal scribe Pentaurt, to whom the authorship of 
the poets is commonly, but wrongly, attributed.” The date which accompanies the heading of the collec- 
tion of model letters is stated on p. 27 to be “the tenth year of Rameses IL” He has evidently inistaken 
the cartouche of that king in the place-name P¥-Ramesse for the cartouche of a regnal date, in apite of 
the fact that the cartouche of Meneptah occurs further on in the papyrna (page 8, line 8). The descrip- 
tions of the model letters (p. 27) are not always easy to follow. The first and second letters of Sir Ernest 
Bulge appear to be but one, the first. “letter heing merely the preamble to the body of the text which 
is A compeurison of the scribe with the soldier and of which several duplicates are known, the principal 
being Anastuas V,10,3—11, 1. The next letter (3, Li—4, 5) deals with farm produce and live-atock, which 
ia followed by a report upon the upkeep and condition of an estate (4,5—5,4. The letter, 4, 4—ll, ls 
on performing one's duty and this is followed by the comparison of the soribe with the field-labourer 
(8, 1—9= Anas’, V, 15, 6—17, 3). The fession of the scribe is again compared with other callings 
in the noxt letter (6,9—7, 8, Duplicate of Anastast HH, 6, 7—7, 7). A hymn to Thoth follows (8, 2—8) 
similar to those in Anastust 7D and F, and an eulogy of Meneptah (8, 7—&, 1); an official letter relating 
to the king’s horses (9, 1—9) finally givea place to another very favourite topic—the warning to an idle 
scribe (0, 8—end). A fuller version of this letter is to be found in Anastan JV, 11, 8—12, 5, This dupli- 
cate text, the only one referred to by Sir Ernest Budge, is called, apparently by a misprint “ Papyrus 


Anastasi X" (jp, 27), 
| of Papyrus Sallier IT (pp. 27—96) again no reference ia made to the fact that 












VIL In the deseriptic 
it is a school-copy, but it is said that the pupil Ennene, who copied the Snatructions of AmenemAit, and 
several other known Pprri, “may have been the author of the work!” Ennene ia known to have lived 
in the reign of Sety IT, aud yet the possibility is suggested that he may have been the author of a book 
which had acquired considerable textual corruption before the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty! Of the 
Satire des Métiers Sir Ernest Budge admits that Ennene “can only have been its editer or redactor™ 
(p- 28). The duplicate texts in the British Musoum, Anastasi VIL and Ostracon Sftha, are mentioned bat 
agin HO reference is made to the fact that many other duplicates of parts of the text are known and that 
the composition must have been a favourite one in the temple schools of the New Kingdom, The same 
may be said of the Hymn te the Nile (p31) where Axestust V7 is the only duplicate named, whereas 
there are two others in Turin, the Golenischeif ostcacon and a number of fragments from the Ramesseum. 

VIL Little need be said as to Sullier 7 which is the pootical account of the victory of Ramesses IL 
The statement on page 32 that the date in 11, 9, namely the ninth year of Ramesses 11. ts the date of the 
writing of the manuseript by Pentawere (whom, as we have already shown, lived under Meneptah) needs 
reconsideration. The text does not tate that the Sallier copy was written in that year, and the date is 
PU viously thet of the prototype, written four years after the events natruted, from which Pentawere copied 
his version. 

VHL vay, mention whatever is made by Sir Emest Budge of the texts written on the vers of Salfier IY. 
which like Sailier J, 17 and 111, is also. school-book. On the back of the very corrupt text of the Calendar, 
Which occupies the whole of the reefo, are various taxts and jottings which are of considerable interest. 

od alee a OF plates is, however, « most welcome addition of hieratic material, and it is much to be 
The four judicial papyri of the Abbett and Mayer series are clamouring for study, likewise the XX Ist 








Wankew IL Dawson. 
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Von Acgyptischer Kunst, besmndera die Zrichontunst, By Herxntcn Sonasren. Second greatly enlarged 
edition, Leipzig; J. C. Hinrichs, 1922. Pp. xii+308. Fifty-one plates and over two bundred 
After the long review of Schaefer's work which appeared in this Journal a few months back, it must 
suitice if I call attention to the appearance already of a revised and enlarged edition in a single volume, in 
which the author, with a magnanimity which is ouly too rare, has made a note of friendly criticiams even 
when be is unable to admit their validity, This generosity is twice blessed ; for there could be no better 
proof of the single-mindedness of the author and the objective value of his work, With even increased 
héeartiness we commend the new edition to one and all, 
| N. pe G. Davies 


Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben iim Altertum, By Apotri Emax, revised by Hummass Ranke, Tibingen, 
1he3., 


This reviaed edition of Professor Erman’s classic work on the Ancient Egyptians brings home to one in 
a remarkable way how enormous is the mass of material dealing with Ancient Egypt that has been published 
aince 1886, when the first edition appeared, and how great is the progress that haa been made during the 
last thirty years or so in Egyptological research, 

Dr Ranke ie to be congratulated on the success of his undertaking, which was not to rewrite Erman's 
Leben, bat to supplement it and bring it up to date, and, where necesaury, correct it in the light of modern 
knowledge, In view of the mass of material he had to deal with, Dr Ranke must often have found it 
difficult to make up his mind as to what waa to be incorporated and what rejected. This difficulty must. 
have been increased by the fact that, owing to the cost of printing, the size of the book had to be restricted. 
However, by closer printing, the text of the new edition contains abont 45,000 more words than the original 
it be stated that the type is admirable and most pleasant to read. 

The necessary restriction in the size of the new edition has led tu the omission of a good many not 
nheclutely essential descriptive passages, which, however, were often very lively and full of human touches, 
and which, therefore, greatly increased one’a enjoyment in reading the book, and incidentally one’s 
appreciation of Egyptian character and inatitutions. 

Every chapter in the new edition displays the resulta of Dr Ranke's assiduous researches, and some 
chapters more than others. Among those to be singled out for special praise are Chapters 6 to 11, though 
it is surprising to find in Chapter 10 that Hans Bonnet’s admirable treatise, Die dgyptische Tracht, vol. vir, 
pt. 2, of Serae’s Uniersuchungen, is never once referred to, Of equal excellence are Chapter 14 on Egyptian 
learning, Chapter 15 on the literature, and Chapter 19 on commerce. 

The whole work is adwnirably Hlustrated with 275 outline drawings in the text, the greater number of 
which are taken from publications that have been issued subsequently to the appearance of the first edition, 
and there are forty-two plates of, for the most part good, half-tone reproductions of photographs. 

The volume catoe out in parts, and one or two scholars have been heard to comment somewhat adversely 
on the fact that the illustrations have only a number and descriptive label attached to them, and no 
mention of the publications from which they have been taken. But it should be pointed out that this 
apparent oversight is remedied in the list of both outline drawings and plates, a full acknowledgment being 
tade there of the sources from whence the illustrations have been derived. 

While still on the subject of the illustrations let it be said that the omission from the newly edited 
Chapter 1 of the views of different parts of Egypt is a defect (see old edition, pp. 19—29), for they gave the 
reader such a good idea of the nature of the country. None of the photographs reproduced in the new 

edition are adequate substitutes. 

Chapters 3, 12, and 13, those dealing with the history and religion, are the least satisfactory from the 
point of view of revision, and the reviewer would like to offer the following criticisma with the idea that, 
if, na is much to be desired, the work is translated into English, these remarks may be useful and some of 
the correcti pitied Gurreti may be embodied in the English version under Dr Ranke’s supervision. 

The outline of history in Chapter 3 is too sketchy and ia not so interestingly written as is the corre- 
sponding chapter in the ald edition. 

Ranke holds the view (p, 41) that the original home of Egyptian ian civilization was in the Delta, not in 
Upper Eyypt as was stated in the old edition. But, strange to say, he never refers to Sethe’s theory, for 
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which there is a good deal to be said, that, sched iad Less ie Piet etal, Heliopolis was the capita] 
of a united Egypt,—a theory that has recently found farther support in the new fragment of the Palermo 
Stone, on which wre depicted pre-lynastic kings wearing the duable diadem, 

Tt is far more strange, however, that no mention is made of the Asiatic invasion during the first inter- 
mediate period, despite all the information contained in GARDINER's Admonttions ofan Agyntien Saye and 
the new Petrograd papyril, 

The Middle Kingdom is spoken of as feudal throughout, and nothing is said abont the breaking of the 
power of the local princes by Sesdstris JTL and Amenembét I. 

The later Hyksie Period receives far too little attuntion. Sit ecmorei fs not mentioned, nor even Kamdee, 
despite the important part the Carnarvon Tablet represents him as playing fn the liberation of Egypt. 

Dr Ranke, surely by a slip of the pen, speaks of the Eighteenth Dynasty as coming to an end with 
Tut‘ankhamitin instead of with Ay (p. 41), 

On p. 52 the view is expressed that the adherents of the priestly Twenty-First Dynasty fled to Lower 
Nubia, where they gained supreme power. Ranke has evidently not seen the published results of Reianer's 
restarches in the Sodan, which show that the kings of the Twenty-Fifth, as of the Twenty-Second, Dynasty 
were Libyans, 

Before setting forth his criticisms of Chapters 12 and 13, the reviewer would like to point ant that 
Ranke accepts the undoubtedly correct view recently expressed by Sethe with regard to the Aten-cult, 
that the object of Akhenaten's worship was not properly apeaking a sun-god, but the actual solar body 
(das Gestirn der Sonne) itself (p, 297), Ranke also gives the correct rendering of the Aten's official 
appellation: “He who rejoices in the horizon in his name Shu which ia Aten.” Very interesting, too, is 
What he has to say on certain features of the popular religion (Sekhet as the patroness of fishermen ; the 
prayer before setting out on a journey ; sacrifice before a voyage; the use of figures of Thoudris) pp. 310 foll. 

Ranke complains (pp. 290 foll) that we know only a mere tithe of the legends directly or indirectly 
referred to in the religions texts. But in discussing the more important ones that happen to survive, he 
Mikes no mention whatever of Juxcun's Aweug der Hathor Tefnut aus Nubien and Onuristegends, nor yet 
of SeruE’s Sage rom Sonnenauge,—some of the most important studios of certain aspects of the Egyptian 
religion that have yet been written. 

The New Kingdom texts which display what we call personal religious feeling—the feeling that a 
personal relationship exists between tho individual and God—aro too brietly dealt with (pp. 200 foll.), 
though thie perhaps unavoidable curtailment is aomewlat compensated for by the reference to Gunn's 
admirable article on the subject®. But no mention is made of the oevurrences in certain Middle Kingdom 
texts of similar ideas about God,—that he loves and cares for all his creatures® and that he is “the herds 
man of all men.” 

It is much to be regretted that the beautiful hymn to Thoth, which appears at this juncture in the old 
edition, has been omitted—a great loa, 

The description of the temple liturgy (pp. 312 foll.) is particularly disappointing. Nothing is said about 
its manifestly Heliopolitan origin, nor is the important fact that the king or chief officiant played thé part 
of Horas and the object of the cult the part of Osiris ever alluded to. Hanke still adheres to the mistaken 
order of the various episodes of the liturgy adopted by Mariette, making the clothing of the cultus-i -lmage 
precede the lustral washing‘, The boat-form of the usual shrine is accounted for (p, 314) by supposing 
that since the Nile was, as it still is, the high road of Egypt, the gods, like men, were thought to need a boat 
in which to travel. The fuct that it was in the first instance an accessory of the Heliopolitan sun-cult (the 
sun-god was conceived of ua traversing the aky in a boat) is overlooked, 

No account is given of the numerous ritual acts accompanying the presentation of the food- and drink- 
oeering, nor of the important part played in various parte of the temple-liturgy by assistant priests, the 
high-priestess, and musicians of both sexes, though a great deal of information on these points is to be 
Found in Gavers Templs de Louxor, as has been pointed out by Kees in his Opjertans des dgyptiechen 








From what is said on p, 329, Ranke doos not seem to realise that. the columns and statues to be seen 


* See alvo Ganprmen, Journal of Egyptian Archacology, 1, 20—36, 100—LOd. 
| * Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Im, #1—4, 
4 Bee Ganmnn, Journal of Eyyptian Archaeology, t, O4. 
* See Journal af the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1f18—1919, 27—53. 
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on the right-hand side of fig. 150, represent the colonnades, adorned with statues, which surrounded the: 
forecourt of the particular temple depicted, By the way, it is by no means certain that the relief figured 
isa representation of part of the great sun-temple at El-‘Amarnah, az Ranke supposes it to be. The account 
given of that highly important temple is scanty in the extreme. No attempt is made to desoribe the 
sanctuary aod subsidiary courta, nor is any mention made of the eult-accessories, such as the ablution- 
tanks, the numerous side-altars, the lamps, the benben-stele, and tho statues representing the king and 
members of his family in the guise of offerers. Finally there is no account whatever of the Aten-temple 





Ranke has evidently not read the article on the Egyptian Priesthood in Dr Hastixas' Bneyclopasdia 
af Religion and Ethics, Accordingly he still regards the wewt nt At-nir iss #* lay-priesta "—whatever that 
may mean !—whereas that body is simply “the temple-staif” (wwf means “repular service”), which 
included both Ame-ntr (prophets) and thw (witeb-privets), 

Ranke seems to have abandoned the theory (rightly so the reviewer is disposed to think) that the so- 
They-are far more likely—though Ranke doea not suggest this—to have heen erected by the kings of that 
period to celebrate their jubiloes therein (a large portion of the reliefs preserved depict the various jubilee 
ceremonies). Their main feature was the great obelisk, the central point of the whole structure. In later 
times it was deemed sufficient to erect an obelisk or pair of obeliska to commemorate the jubilee, without 
the rather complicated architectural surroundings. The great attar in the court open to the aky, on which 
so moh stress has been laid, was not merely a feature of these Fifth Dynasty sun-temples or of the Aten- 
temple at El-'Amarnah, bot a feature of af? Egyptian temples. 

In his discussion on the nature of the ba (p. 345) Ranke does not allude to Gardiner’s article in PS BA, 
XEXVIL, 253 foll., which has important bearings on that subject. Again, s8 Gardiner hus pointed out, 
op. cit., XXXVI, 258, bad (61) shoald be rendered “exterual manifestation” rather than “soul.” Thus, “the 
bfe of Sobk are crocodiles.” 

Ranke still holds the view that the ba dwells in the statue within the serdah, for which view there is 
no foundation whatever, aa has been polnted out in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 11, 250 foll. 

On p. 346, when speaking of tho importance attached to the recitation of the Atp di nwt forma, 
Ranke might well bave referred to the very interesting version of the atiiress to the passers-by, which 
bids them repeat that formula, if they Aave nothing im their hands! 

Ranke implies (p. 364) that no examples have been found of superstructures of Old and Middle 
Kingdom graves, apart from magtabais and rock-hewn tomb-chapels of the upper classes. But mud-brick 
superatructures erectedl above the tomb-shafts of Middle Kingdom officials, and even of evidently quite 
inferior folk, havo been found at Bulien (Wadi Halfa)*. In the former case they are all small barrel-vaulted 
_ Shambers with rectangular ends, and in the latter solid brick structures of the same shape, but of course 

much stialler. These solid brick imitations of the vaulted chapels of the well-to-do folk are exactly like 
the superstruetires erected above the graves of the modern Egyptians, both Moslems and Copts, Petrie 
has found somewhat similar superstructures (once coated with whitewash, like the modern examples) over 
graves of the First Dynasty’. 

With regard to what Ranke says on p. 356 on the subject of mummification, it should be pointed out 
that the custom of preserving the intestines separately from the body goes back to the time of the Old 
Kingdom. For example, the intestines of Pepifonkh the Middle, wrapped up in linen bandages and forming 
bundles which looked exactly like cuahions (it is very doubtful if they have been preserved !}, were found in 
his tomb at Meir along with the canopic box (broken up) which once contained them. 

When discussing the funerary voyage to Abydos (p. 363), Ranke never refers to Gardiner’s important 
remarks on that subject in his Jom) of AmenemAét, pp. 47 fall. 

What are called wicks on p. 366 are more probably candles (see Ganpixen, Tomb of Amenemiit, 


pp. 96 foll.), It will bo remembered that holders for candles: have recently been found in the tomb of 





Surely the hone wed for sharpening flint-knives (pp. 368 foll.) would have been made of stone not metal, 
as it is stated to be, 


Finally there are just one or two statements in Chapter 4 which require some modification, 


| Davine-Ganormes, The Tomb of Amenemhet, p. 92, note 1. 
" Maclven-Wootter, Bulen, Pla, TI—8L. 2 Perum, Tarkhon, o, PL xy, p. 5. 
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The description of the early royal dress (pp. €4 foll.) is fairly satisfactory, but jt is rather bold to deriva 
the [3,|-shaped royal loin cloth from the pre-historic “jmdenda-sheath.” Ranke, of course, does not know 
af Newberry’s brilliant suggestion, for which there is considerable avidence (Alas! his paper is still un- 
published), as to the real nature of the “whip? or “flail.” 

The diadem composed of horns and feathers is probably not, as Ranke supposes, that of a divinity, but, 
as Junker suggests in his Quuridegende, and as he has pointed out in much greater detail in the course of 
i recent conversation with the reviewer, the older pre-dynastio crown of Lower Egypt; henee its com- 
bination with the white crown of Upper Egypt (more correctly, Middle Egypt), 

On p, 83, despite Gardiner’s long-published article, Some Personijications (P.S_B.A, xxxvitt, 83 fall,), 
Ranke still speaks of Hu as “the god of taste” instead of “authoritative utterance." 

In his account of the part played in politics by the New Kingdom queens, Ranke seems to have ignored 
all that Sethe in his very important article, Beitriige zur Geschichte Amenophis TV, baa to say against the 
theory that Teye “carried on the business of governing for her young son” at the beginning of his reign. 

But these are criticisms of what, after all, forms but a small portion ofa very large volume. Dr Ranke 
has admirably carried out his by no means easy task, and has, without question, produced a work of great 
value, not only to Egyptologists, but to Oriontalista as a whole. 

AYLwarp M, Buaceman, 
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